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Watching, Sight, and the Temporal Shape 
of Perceptual Activity 





Thomas Crowther 
Heythrop College, University of London 


1. A Neglected Category 


As well as perceptual states there are perceptual doings or goings on. 
Among the perceptual tasks recorded by Gilbert Ryle (1949, 143-46 and 
192-200; 1954, lecture 7) are: watching, observing, looking for, search- 
ing for, noticing, and looking at. The task of explaining the logic and 
philosophical role of perceptual activities or processes exercised many 
philosophers in the 1950s and 1960s.' But the prevailing trend in more 
recent philosophy of mind has been to focus more narrowly on the 
generic categories: perception, or perceptual experience.? Where active per- 
ceptual occurrence or perceptual doings are at issue, the terms of art 


I gratefully acknowledge comments from Jennifer Hornsby, David Papineau, Keith 
Hossack, Mark Textor, Ian Phillips, Maja Spener, Paul Faulkner, Gabriel Segal, audi- 
ences at the University of London and the University of Sheffield. I also owe thanks 
for helpful comments to two anonymous referees for this journal. Particular thanks for 
much helpful discussion are due to Guy Longworth and Matthew Soteriou. I take the 


term “temporal shape” from Steward 1997. 

1. See Ryle 1949, 1954; Sibley 1955; Vendler 1957; White 1964; Campbell Garnett 
1952; Alexander 1953; Marshall 1970; O’Shaughnessy 1963. 

2. A notable exception here is the illuminating discussion of active attending 
offered by Brian O’Shaughnessy (1992, 2000). For discussion of O’Shaughnessy’s 
account of active attending, see Crowther forthcoming. Discussion of the role of the 
will and its relation to perception is offered in Baldwin 2003. The “active” character of 
perception is center stage in the accounts developed in Hurley 1998, 2006; and Noe 
2004, 2006. The project pursued here differs in basic ways from the treatment of the 
relation between perception and action offered by Hurley and Noé. I leave these issues 
for independent treatment. 
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“attention” (for the capacity for such activity) and “attending” (for the 
activity itself) are usually used to harness and direct discussion.* But in 
adopting these blanket terms of art we accept, even if only implicitly, the 
assumption that, at least as far as philosophical argument and explana- 
tion is concerned, perceptual activities are all the same. This assumption 
is, I think, mistaken. That this is a mistake and that there are philosophi- 
cally important and interesting differences between such activities is not 
something I shall be in the position to wholly substantiate in this essay. 
However, it is my rejection of this assumption that explains a focus that 
might otherwise seem unduly narrow. I shall be concerned here simply 
with what watching a particular material object involves and with the 
task of giving a solution to a problem about watching that arises from 
elementary reflection. 

I begin the essay with a philosophical difficulty that centers on 
watching a particular material object over time. Two seemingly uncon- 
troversial truths about watching an object appear to lead us to a prob- 
lematic conclusion. After canvassing and rejecting a number of different 
attempts to solve this problem, I describe what I take to be distinctive 
about the kind of perceptual activity which watching an object exempli- 
fies and how this helps us to make progress with solving this puzzle. The 
hope is that the apparatus deployed in solving the problem will prove 
fruitful, not only in discussion of perceptual monitoring in nonvisual 
modalities, but also in providing a foundation for discussion of both the 
diversity of perceptual activities and the relation of perceptual activity to 
other categories of mind. 


2. Background to the Puzzle 
2.1. Time—Occupation and the Process—Accomplishment Distinction 


I shall be focusing on a type of perceptual episode: watching a particular 
material object O. In what follows, I take the philosophical categories 
relevant to the discussion of the way that perceptual episodes occupy 
time to have a profile determined by the influential typology of verb 
classifications offered by Zeno Vendler (1957 and 1967, chap. A) 4 


3. See, for example, Campbell 2002. 

4. For a similar typology of verb classifications, see Kenny 1963. For discussion 
of Vendler’s and Kenny’s proposals, see Mourelatos 1978; Galton 1984; Steward 1997. 
For discussion of formal semantical developments of Vendler’s verb classification, see 
Rothstein 2004. 
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Vendler notes that some verbs possess continuous tense forms 
and some do not. It is impossible to intelligibly answer such a question 
as “What are you doing?” with “I am knowing,” “I am believing,” or “I 
” “Knows” and “believes,” says Vendler, like 
understands,” and “hopes for,” are “stative” verbs: 
they denote states or conditions; ways that someone (or something) can 


am crossing the finish line. 


> 6 


“loves,” “desires, 


be. Where states or conditions do occupy time, they do so by lasting, 
enduring, or being maintained over those periods of time. By contrast, 
Vendler says, it is possible to answer the question “What are you doing?” 
with “I am running,” or “I am walking.” “Running” and “walking” are 
things that exist by developing or unfolding over periods of time. Given 
that they exist by unfolding, it is not possible to merely walk at a time. 


Where “®” is a verb that takes genuine continuous tense form:° 


(U) I£S is Ping at t, S is bing during a period of time tx-tn, such that 
t is a time within that period. 


According to Vendler (1957), not every verb that is capable of 
taking continuous tense form denotes a kind of going on with the same 
temporal shape. Though walking necessarily goes on for a period of 
time, it does not necessarily take any definite amount of time. Walk- 
ing, like running or drawing, is an atelic activity or process: it does not 
essentially involve progress toward a point that constitutes the successful 
achievement of the aim of that activity and constitutes its point of termi- 
nation. On the other hand, walking to the shops takes time. Walking to 
the shops, like drawing a circle, or pushing a cart to the top of the hill is 
telic; itis a kind of occurring or going on which possesses a natural point 
of completion; a terminus. One walks to the shops in a certain amount 
of time, though one walks for a period of time. 

Vendler (1957) suggests a variety of Aristotle-inspired criteria for 
distinguishing between atelic processes and telic accomplishments. One 
manifestation of the difference between activity or process and accom- 
plishment, according to Vendler (1957) and Kenny (1963), is that activ- 
ities like walking are homogeneous, while accomplishments like walking to 


5. Genuine continuous tense uses can be distinguished from certain idiomatic 
uses of statives (“I am loving it”) and also from their expression through verbs of 
“achievement.” Though verbs like “crossing the finish line” (or “reaching the summit”) 
are syntactically continuous, they are not genuinely continuous in that they do not 
make reference to something which may unfold or develop over time. To cross the 
finish line does not take up any amount of time at all; it is an instantaneous event, 
constituted by a mere change in state. 
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the shops are not. If someone has walked for an hour, then at any time 
t such that t is during that hour, he or she (had) walked at that time. 
But if someone walked to the shops in ten minutes, it is not true that, at 
any time t during that ten minutes, that he or she (had) walked to the 
shops at that time. The discussion in Vendler 1957 and 1967 suggests 
the following criterion for homogeneity: 


(H) If S Ged from t1-t10, then for any time t such that t is within tl-t10, 
S (had) ®ed at t. 


A number of writers, among them Barry Taylor (1977) and David 
Dowty (1979), argue that not all processes are homogeneous in the 
sense given by (H).° According to Taylor and Dowty, some processes are 
homogeneous only down to certain minimal parts, where the nature of 
the minimal parts is determined by constraints imposed by the nature 
of the activity or process that goes on. Take the process of walking. In 
order to have walked, the claim goes, one must do a number of things, 
other than, say, raising one’s left leg: one must swing one’s left leg, plant 
it down, raise the right leg, and so forth. Given this, throughout a period 
of time during which one walked there are points of time during which 
one had not yet walked because the occurrences that mark the comple- 
tion of the cycle of activities necessary for one to have walked had not 
yet occurred. At these times, it will not be true that one (had) walked at 
that time. What will be true is just that one had raised one’s left leg, for 
example. Clearly it cannot be a constitutive truth about atelic processes 
that they are nonhomogeneous. 

However, whether Ping is a homogeneous or nonhomogeneous 
process or an accomplishment: 


(I) IfS Ged from tl-tl0, then for any time t during tl-tl0 S was ®ing 
at t. 


Given (U), if Lily drummed her fingers from tl-t10, then at any time t 
during tl-t10, Lily was drumming her fingers at t. For, if Lily drummed her 
fingers from tl-tl10, she was drumming her fingers from tl-tl0. So by 
(U) she will have been drumming her fingers at any time within t1-t10. 
Similarly, if Jim walked to the shops from tl-t10, then though it is not 
necessarily the case that at any time t during tl-t10 Jim (had) walked to 
the shops at t, it must be the case that Jim was walking to the shops at t. For 


6. These ideas are developed further in Taylor 1985 and Dowty 1979. Mourelatos 
1978, Galton 1984, and Rothstein 2004 concur. 
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if Jim walked to the shops from tl-t10, he was walking to the shops from 
tl-tl0. Then by (U), he was walking to the shops at any time within tl- 
t10. This does not imply that if Jim is walking to the shops at t, he must 
succeed in walking to the shops. All it implies is that if Jim did succeed 
in walking to the shops, then at every point in time during the time he 
walked to the shops, he was walking to the shops. 

Walking is itself a nonhomogeneous process. If Jim walked from 
t1-t10, it is not necessarily the case that Jim (had) walked at any time 
within tl-tl0. But it doesn’t follow from the fact that Jim had not yet 
walked at t that Jim was not walking. Even if Jim (had) only lifted his 
left leg at (by) t, if Jim did walk from tl-tl0 then he nevertheless was 
walking at t. For if Jim walked from t1-tl0, he was walking from tl-t10, 
and given (U) if Jim was walking from t1-t10, he was walking at any time 
t within tl—-t10. It is true that at t, Jim was (say), raising his left leg, given 
that he was raising his left leg from tl-t3 and t is within that period of 
time. But if Jim did walk from tl-t10, Jim wasn’t merely raising his left leg 
at t. He was walking at t. We ought to say that in such a case, Jim was 
raising his left leg at that time zm walking at that time. 


2.2. Watching, Process, and Accomplishment 


Watching a particular material object is not a state of a perceiving 
subject. It is not something that obtains, but is something occurrent, 
or at least event-like. Within the category of things that occur in time, 
watching has a temporal profile like processes and accomplishments as 
opposed to achievements. Wherever someone is watching something, 
what he or she is doing is something that can be singled out by an 
expression used with a genuine continuous tense (compare here by 
contrast “loving,” “believing,” or “starting to watch”). In the vocabulary 
of Vendler’s typology, that is, “watching” can be a genuine answer to 
the question: “What is he doing?” That marks out watching as a kind of 
going on which, unlike a perceptual achievement, necessarily exists by 
unfolding from one time to another, no matter how short that period 


of time is.’ 


7. There are states and achievements that are intimately related to watching par- 
ticular material objects. A’subject watching a particular material object may thereby be 
in a state of watchfulness or vigilance. Such attentive states do not exist by unfolding 
but by obtaining and persisting. It is an interesting question what the relation between 
such states and occurrent active goings-on is. Given that one may watch something 
absentmindedly, it is not obvious that wherever one watches one must thereby be in a 
state of vigilance or watchfulness. 
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Watching a particular material object may be either a process or 
an accomplishment.* Some stretches of watching are activities that do 
not necessarily possess a point determined by the nature of that activity 
at which a period of watching must come to an end. If one is watching 
Lily, and is just, say, watching her moving, then there is no point deter- 
mined by the nature of the process at which that stretch of watching 
must come to an end. But if one is watching Lily walking to the other 
side of the courtyard, then seeing Lily reach the other side of the court- 
yard will be a point at which necessarily a stretch of watching Lily walking 
to the other side of the courtyard will have been brought to a point of 
termination.° 

Given (U) is true of watching, then whether watching is a process 
or accomplishment, (I) is true of it. If one watched Lily moving from tl— 
t10, then at any time t during tl-tl0 one must have been watching Lily 
moving at that time. Time t is a time at which one is watching Lily moy- 
ing in virtue of the fact that there is a period of time that t is within, dur- 
ing which one is watching Lily moving. And if one watched Lily walking 
to the other side of the courtyard from tl-t10, then at any time t during 
tl-tlO one must have been watching Lily walking to the other side of 
the courtyard at that time. One was watching Lily walking to the other 
side of the courtyard at t in virtue of the fact that t is within a period of 
time during which one is watching Lily walking to the other side of the 
courtyard. So if one watched O from t1-tl0, then at any time t during 
tl-tl10, one was watching O at that time. 

The process or accomplishment of watching a particular material 
object, then, is something that necessarily goes on throughout a period 


Starting and stopping watching, on the other hand, are perceptual achieve- 
ments: it takes no time to start or stop watching something. A more detailed under- 
standing of the relations between the starting and stopping points of periods of 
watching and periods of watching themselves ought to be sensitive to the differences 
between the properties of the starting and stopping points of atelic processes and of 
telic accomplishments. 

8. In what follows, I refer to the relevant perceptual episodes as “perceptual activi- 
ties” instead of the cumbersome “perceptual process or accomplishment.” It should be 
noted that Vendler 1957 and 1967 use the term “activity” for what I have called here 
“process” whether those processes are mental or not. It is one of the shortcomings of 
Vendler’s discussion that the lines between agential and nonagential processes are not 
particularly clearly drawn. See, for discussion, Mourelatos 1978 and Steward 1997. 

9. Compare here Vendler 1957 on the way that the temporal character of gram- 
matical objects of perceptual verbs can determine the temporal character of the verb. 
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of time, that has temporal duration, and that is going on at any time 
during a period of time over which it is going on. 


2.3. Watching and Sight 


The activity of watching a particular material object is perceptual. While 
there is much to be said about what exactly the fact that watching is a 
perceptual activity consists in, it appears to be a relatively uncontrover- 
sial consequence of the fact that watching a particular material object is 
a perceptual activity that watching involves seeing whatever is watched.!° 

There is a sense of “visually perceives O,” or “sees O,” according 
to which it designates a state of the perceiving subject; a way that the 
subject is.'! In this sense, someone who sees something, O, is in the state 
of visual perceptual awareness of O.'* The state visual awareness of O is not 
something that occurs or can be going on in or through time, or which 
perceivers can be engaging in. For a subject to be in such a state is simply 
for that subject to be in some distinctive, privileged epistemic position 
with respect to O, a privileged position that is in some way dependent 
on the reliable functioning of the perceptual faculties and the processes 
they subserve. Though such a visual state is not a process or an activity, 
there are processes the going on of which is sufficient for the subject to 
be in such a state. Watching appears to be one such. Once S begins to 
watch something, O, S either moves into the state visual awareness of O, or 
if it is a state that S is already in (in virtue of his or her, say, having been 
looking at O), it is preserved in existence into a new phase. Necessarily, 
S remains in that state for at least as long as the process of watching 
goes on.!* It is plausible enough to speculate that it is the function of 
perceptual processes like watching, scrutinizing, gazing, touching, and 
listening, to put those in whom such processes operate into such a state 


10. For discussion of the relationship between monitoring activity (specifically lis- 
tening) and perception, see O’Shaughnessy 1992 and 2000. 

11. Though there is a way of understanding visually perceiving something as a state 
(that is, though there is such a thing as a state of perception of something) that is not 
to imply that there is not a way of understanding visually perceiving something as an 


occurrence, as something event-like. 
12. For ease of expression in what follows, I will just refer to “visual awareness of 


O” and drop the “perceptual” qualifier. 
13. At least as long, for it may not be true that if someone stops watching some- 


thing, they stop seeing it. They may stop watching it and simply start to gaze at it, or 
peer at it. 
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of perceptual awareness of things, a state that mediates the acquisition 
of perceptual knowledge. 

In virtue of the fact that watching a particular material object, O, 
is perceptual, the following seems to be true of such an activity: 


(W) If S is watching O at t, then S sees (can see) O at t. 


3. A Puzzle about Watching 


The results of the previous discussion are these. Given that the process 
of watching occupies time according to (I), for any S, if S watched some- 
thing from tl-t10, then S was watching it at any time during t1-t10. Fur- 
ther, in virtue of the fact that watching is perceptual, if S is watching 
some object, O, at t, then S saw it at t. 

But there is a puzzling case that implies that at least one of these 
two claims about the nature of watching must be false. 


3.1. The Bird Case 


Jim is watching a peregrine falcon swoop down from its perch high up 
on the crag. It plummets downward, flying low across the field just in 
front of him. The bird passes behind a tree, before flying across the 
other side of the field, then climbing steeply back up to its nest on the 
cliff edge. Suppose the bird took off from the crag at tl and returned to 
the nest at t10. Then Jim was watching the bird from tl to tl0. Given that 
Jim watched the bird from tl-tl0 and given the continuity of the activ- 
ity of watching a particular material object, Jim was watching the bird at 
any time during tl-tl0. The fact that the activity of watching the bird 
is perceptual implies that if Jim was watching the bird at any time, then 
he saw the bird at that time. But together these truths entail that Jim saw 
the bird at t5 when (suppose) the bird was passing behind the tree. But 
that cannot be the case. Given that the bird was behind the tree between 
t4 and t6, Jim could not have then seen it at t5. 


To resolve this puzzle, one must apparently reject at least one of 
the following: 


1. If Jim watched the bird from tl-t10, then Jim was watching the 
bird at any time t within tl-tl0. (Watching satisfies (I).) 

2. Jim watched the bird from t1-t10. 

3. If Jim was watching the bird at t, then Jim saw the bird at t. 
(Watching satisfies (W).) 
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4. At t5 (a time when the bird is behind the tree) Jim does not see 
the bird. 


The puzzle of watching is that one must reject one of (1)—(4), though 
they are all independenjly compelling. 


4. Solving the Puzzle by Denying (2) 


Perhaps premise 2 is false, because (W) is false. Someone may be 
tempted to argue in the following way: Throughout the period of time 
the bird was behind the tree, what Jim was doing was watching for the 
bird, or watching out for the bird (or perhaps, equivalently, looking for 
the bird or looking out for the bird). Throughout this period of time, the 
activity he is engaged in is a type of activity to be understood in terms of 
concepts more appropriate to visual search than to concepts like watching 
the bird or seeing the bird, which appear to imply the “success” of one’s per- 
ceptual project. To watch for or look for O is, at least in part, to attempt 
to spot O or catch sight of O. 

However exactly the process of watching (out) for something is to 
be explained, it is clearly to be distinguished from the process of watch- 
ing a particular material object.'* One can be watching for a particular 
object from tl-tl0 without watching it from tl-tl0. For example, one 
might have been told that an eagle has a nest up in some particular tree, 
and as a result set up watch for the bird. But it may never show up. 

Given this, there is a tempting line of argument for the conclu- 
sion that Jim could not have been watching the bird at t5, when it was 
behind the tree, and he had not yet watched it flying out from behind 
the tree. According to this line of thought, even where Jim did come to 
watch the bird flying out from behind the tree, he could not have been 
watching the bird at t5, before it had reemerged, because plainly he was 


14. Much remains to be said about exactly what watching for or monitoring for some- 
thing is. Watching for something appears to be an attempt to locate something but 
also apparently involves the state of being expectant for or about the appearance or 
emergence of something. One couldn’t be watching for something if one had no 
expectation that it would appear. And perhaps it might be added that the expectation 
in question be rational, or that it exploit knowledge of the object; that is, in our case, 
where the subject concentrates, his or her attention manifests knowledge about objects 
and the ways that they are likely to behave in certain circumstances. One cannot, at 
least unless some fairly special stage setting is involved, watch the road for sharks. I 
offer further discussion of the structure of watching out for below and in Crowther 


forthcoming. 
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not doing anything at that time that he would not also be doing at that 
time in circumstances in which he would clearly fail to watch the bird 
from tl-tl0. Suppose a case in which, when the bird goes out of Jim’s 
vision behind the tree at t4, it is vaporized by a blast from a ray gun, or 
that at t4 it flew full speed into a hole on the far side of the tree. Clearly, 
Jim fails to be watching the bird at t5 in those cases. So he must fail 
to be watching the bird at t5 in the type of case where he did watch it 
reemerge after having flown behind the tree. Were one to excise out the 
relevant stretches of mental activity from t4—t6 in both such cases, those 
stretches of mental activity would be phenomenally identical. But given 
that there is nothing going on in one such case at t5 (when the bird was 
behind the tree) that was not going on in the other, Jim could not have 
been watching the bird at that time. 

But this is not immediately convincing. We saw in the discussion 
of a nonhomogeneous process like walking that it does not follow from 
the fact that S was raising his left leg at t2 that S was not walking at t2. 
It may be true that at t2, S was raising his left leg, say, because he was 
raising his left leg from tl—t3 and t2 is within that period of time. But if 
S was walking from tl-tl0, and t2 is within tl-t10, then S will also have 
been walking at t2, even if S was also raising his left leg at that time. The 
fact that one might have raised one’s left leg at t2 without having walked 
does not entail that where one had raised one’s left leg at t2, and one 
did walk from tl-tl0, that one was merely raising one’s left leg at t2. In 
such cases one was not merely raising one’s left leg from tl-t3. 

Correspondingly, the simple response to the thought about 
watching out or visual search will be that it does not follow from the 
fact that S was watching out for the bird as it passed behind the tree 
at t5 that S was not watching the bird from t1-t10. It is true that S was 
watching out for the bird as it passed behind the tree at t5, given that 
he was watching out for the bird from t4-t6, and t5 is within t4—t6. But 
even though to watch out for the bird is not to watch the bird, this does 
not in itself show that S could not have been watching the bird at t5. 
It does not follow from the fact that he was watching out for the bird 
when it passed behind the tree that he was merely watching out for it 
(even if the excised stretches of activity from t4—t6 in a watching and a 
nonwatching case are “identical”). Given that t5 is within tl-tl0, what 
we ought to say is that S was also watching the bird at that time, given 
that from tl-tl0 S was watching the bird flying along, watching out for 
it as it passed behind the tree, and then watching it reemerging from 
behind the tree. 
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But this line of response does not get to the bottom of the worry 
about (2). The worry is not just that when the bird passed behind the 
tree Jim was watching for it and to watch for something is not to watch 
it. It is that watching for O excludes watching O. There is no difficulty 
in understanding how someone may have been not merely raising his or 
her left leg at t but walking at t (and, perhaps, raising his or her left leg 
at t in walking at t). But it is difficult to see how one may have been not 
merely watching out for O but watching O. For, surely, if S was watching 
for O at t, then S could not have seen O at t. Given that watching for 
something is a mode of visual search, you cannot watch for something 
that you can already see.!° But if S was watching O at t, we have been 
assuming, necessarily S could see O at t. But then if S watched for O at 
t, S cannot have been watching O at t. 

Is this the solution to our puzzle? Ought we to say that at all times 
when the bird is behind the tree, S is watching for the bird (or looking 
for the bird), not watching it, and, hence, given that watching satisfies 
(I), proposition 2 of the puzzle ought to be rejected? 

We will be in a better position to evaluate this purported solution 
later. In advance, though, it is worth noting that if I assert, of the circum- 
stances envisaged in the puzzle case: “Jim could not have watched the 
bird from tl-tl10 because he was only watching out for the bird (or look- 
ing for the bird) as it passed behind the tree,” what I say appears false. 
More to the point, if Jim became momentarily distracted by his niece 
shouting his name when the bird passed behind the tree and turned to 
see what she wanted, then arguably we say something true when we say: 
“Jim did not watch the bird from tl-tl10 because he did not watch out 
for it when it went behind the tree.” There is something puzzling here. 
Though their relation to sight may suggest a reason to think that one 
cannot be watching something if one is watching out for it, there is at 
the same time some sort of intuition that watching for O (or looking 


15. There is a range of cases in which I watch for something I see but do not notice, 
which arguably constitutes counterexamples to the proposal as it is stated here. On the 
platform at Paddington, I may watch for my mother in the crowd getting off the train 
and fail to notice her walking along toward me right in front of my nose. It can be 
argued that in such cases I may,nevertheless see her. For it may be true that I would 
not walk into her, or, that I would move out of the way were she to be on a collision 
course with me. I set aside the question of how to describe these cases. Even if we 
decide to describe these as cases of watching for something without seeing it, such 
cases would not provide much help in motivating a response to the solution to the 


puzzle suggested here. 
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for O) and watching O do not exclude one another. The solution I shall 
later recommend can explain why this is. 


5. Unfolding Activities and the Relevance of Times 


A different way to proceed with the puzzle might be to concede that, at 
any time during the period the bird is behind the tree, Jim fails to watch 
the bird, and so fails to see it, but to insist that this does not entail that 
Jim did not watch the bird from t1-t10. I now-turn, then, to the thought 
that (1) is false; that the activity of watching a particular material object 
does not unfold in such a way that necessarily one is watching something 
at any time during a period of time through which one watched (ie 

One suggestion is that (1) is false because what is true of pro- 
cesses and accomplishments is only: 


(I*) If S Bed from tl-tl0, then S was Ping at any relevant time during 
t1-t10. 


Here, we might suppose, facts about the relevance of times are deter- 
mined by facts about the intervals of time that they fall within, and facts 
about the context in which the activity of Ping goes on. As an exam- 
ple, it might be plausible to suppose that one may have been working 
on a paper from 10 a.m.—12 p.m., but one was not working at all times 
during 10 a.m.—12 p.m., because one may have been looking out of the 
window at 10:40 a.m. and making a cup of tea at 11:10 a.m. According to 
this line of thought, that one was doing these things at these times dur- 
ing 10 a.m.—12 p.m. is consistent with one’s having worked on a paper 
from 10 a.m.—12 p.m. because the periods of time during which one was 
not working, say, 10:38-10:41 a.m. and 11:08-11:15 a.m., are in the con- 
text (for whatever reason) irrelevant. Given that they are irrelevant, the 
fact that one was not working on a paper at those times does not entail 
that one did not work on the paper from 10 a.m.-12 p.m. In addition, 


16. Some verbs of action have “habitual uses.” For S to have smoked from tl-t10 
may have been for S to have been in the habit of smoking from tl-t10. It may be true 
that S was in the habit of smoking from tl-tl0 without S smoking (in the sense of 
activity) at any time during tl-tl0. This does not constitute an example of the failure 
of activities to satisfy (I) so much as the independence of the obtaining of a habitual 
condition from the activity in virtue of which that condition is understood. In any case, 
such facts do not help with the explanation of the puzzle case because the fact that S 
watched O from tl-t10 is not a matter of some habit or disposition that our perceiving 
agent has. For discussion of habitual uses of verbs see Vendler 1967, 108-10; Kenny 
1963, 123; Ryle 1949, 113ff. 
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the thought may go, changes in the context can make a difference to 
whether these times and the subintervals they fall within are relevant. 
One can envisage circumstances, for example, in which the urgency of 
working with great intensity on one’s paper all morning makes these 
points in time, and what one does (or fails to do) at them, relevant 
to whether one worked on one’s paper all morning. When more is at 
stake, one cannot have been idling away time in reverie at some time 
or making a cup of tea at a time and yet have worked on a paper from 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 p.m. 

The corresponding thought about the puzzle case is that at the 
time when the bird went behind the tree, Jim was not watching the bird, 
but, say, merely watching out for the bird, or looking for it, but this does 
not entail that he failed to watch the bird from tl-t10 because the times 
during tl-tl0 at which he did not watch it are, in the circumstances, 
irrelevant. They are irrelevant because in the circumstances they are just 
too short to make a difference to a proper and informative specification 
of what Jim is doing from tl1-tl0. The same ought to be said, it could be 
suggested, about cases in which during tl-t10 Jim briefly rubbed his eyes 
or screwed his eyes up to protect against a leaf that blew in his face.’ 
None of this entails that there are not circumstances in which what goes 
on (or fails to go on) at such times is relevant. Suppose for example cir- 
cumstances in which what is being watched is a rare kind of bird capable 
of a spectacular display of color that is short enough to be missed as the 
bird flies past on the far side of the tree. But it is the fact that what is true 
of activities ought to be understood in terms of (I*) rather than (I) that 
solves our puzzle: failure to watch O at irrelevant times during t1-t10 is 
consistent with having watched O from tl-t10. 

There are a variety of different ways in which the context in which 
perceptual activity takes place may be involved in determining the facts 
about what goes on in those circumstances. But the particular line of 
thought suggested here, as it stands, ought to be resisted. 

One response is to just insist that if these are genuine cases in 
which one is not Ping at the relevant times, then there are momen- 
tary interruptions to one’s Ping, and hence it cannot be true that one 
®ed from tl-t10 given that if one ®ed from ti-tl0, one must have been 
Ping from tl-t10. What is true is that one Ped or was Ping with momen- 
tary interruptions from t1-t10. But there is obviously no conflict between 
having ®ed with momentary interruptions from tl-tl0 and one’s not 


17. Compare Landman 1992. 
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having been ing at all times during that period. Given that it is usually 
not relevant or informative in specifying what someone is doing from 
one time to another to mention momentary interruptions to what he or 
she was doing, we usually do not qualify in this way our reports of activi- 
ties to which there were, and we know there were, momentary interrup- 
tions. But nevertheless the failure to qualify reports of activities to which 
there are, and we know there are, such interruptions, ought not to lead 
us to think that in these cases the relevant processes or accomplishments 
are noncontinuous. 

A more interesting response, though, draws on ideas about non- 
homogeneity discussed earlier and the relation of these facts to the con- 
text in which the activity takes place. That certain activities are nonho- 
mogeneous is a consequence of the fact that certain activities—walking, 
running, and waltzing, among them—are complex; the fact that activ- 
ities of this kind go on during a period of time entails that certain 
“simpler” subactivities that compose them went on during that period 
of time. A feature of these complex activities is that there may be no 
fully general context-independent way to determine what someone has 
to be doing, or to have done, in order to count as doing them. Perhaps 
it is enough for a patient recovering from serious injury to have taken 
two steps in order to have walked, though on the occasion of first being 
injured, that he took, and was able to take, only two steps was enough 
to manifest the fact that he did not, and could no longer, walk. Activi- 
ties like working on a paper from tl-tl10 may similarly also be held to 
be complex, involving a range of different subactivities that go on dur- 
ing that time. Plausibly, what counts as working on a paper is context- 
dependent. In one whose long-established work habits involve looking 
out of the window or making tea while thinking about philosophy, look- 
ing out of the window and making a cup of tea are ways of working 
on one’s paper: one looks out of the window and makes tea in working 
on one’s paper. In these circumstances, looking out of the window and 
making tea are subactivities or constituents of the complex activity that 
is working on one’s paper. But there may be other contexts in which 
working on one’s paper is a complex of a different kind, an activity that 
excludes looking out of the window or making tea. Perhaps with urgent 
deadlines and with one’s having spent a great deal of time in previous 
days looking out of the window and drinking tea while thinking through 
interesting lines of thought one knows to be strictly speaking irrelevant 
to the final draft of the paper that has to be written, one’s looking out 
of the window or making tea will be excluded from the complex activity 
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of working on one’s paper. In this context, it may be that working on 
one’s paper is now just the activity of attentively and urgently typing up 
one’s notes on the final draft into the computer (this activity will itself 
be a complex of mental and bodily subactivities). 

What we ought to dispute with respect to the line of argument 
offered here, though, is just that relative to the same particular inter- 
pretation of what it takes to be Ping, one may have ®ed from tl-t10 
and yet not been Ping relative to that same interpretation at some time 
during tl—-tl0. Suppose that in a particular context, looking out of the 
window and making a cup of tea are subactivities of the complex activity 
of working on one’s paper. Then that one was, for example, looking out 
of the window at time t, where t is a time during tl-t10, will be insuffi- 
cient to show that working on one’s paper does not satisfy (I). For one 
was looking out of the window at t in working on one’s paper at t. If 
there are contexts in which these activities are excluded from working 
on one’s paper, it will be false that one is working on one’s paper at t in 
virtue of looking out of the window at that time. But then neither will 
it be true that one was working on one’s paper from tl-t10, where one 
was looking out of the window at t, and t is during tl-t10. As in the first 
response, these cases will then be best described as cases in which one 
hurriedly typed up one’s notes on the final draft, but with momentary 
interruptions, from tl-t10. 

Similarly, there may be circumstances in which one is watching 
out for O at t in virtue of watching O at t. Here, for reasons concern- 
ing the context in which the activity goes on, watching out for O may 
count as part of the complex of activities that constitutes watching O. 
In other circumstances, however, features of the context of activity may 
exclude watching for O from being part of watching O. Perhaps where 
what is watched is a bird that offers a fantastic color change display in a 
barely perceptible interval of time, watching out for the bird as it passes 
behind the tree at t5 is incompatible with watching the bird at that time, 
and in such circumstances, one will not have watched the bird from tl- 
t10. In either case, though, there is no threat to the claim that watching 
a particular material object satisfies (I). Neither case shows that a per- 
ceiving subject may watch something from tl-tl0 and yet fail to watch 
something at a moment of time during t1-t10 relative to the same inter- 
pretation of watching and relative to the same set of restrictions or per- 
missions on which subactivities can constitute part of it. 

The objection started with the thought that facts about the role 
of the context of activity may help to show why continuity fails. What 
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appears to emerge though is that features of the way that context enters 
into determining what activities go on in those contexts offer us a prin- 
cipled way of explaining and defending the idea that activities are con- 
tinuous, as well as affording a reasonable diagnosis of one source of the 
temptation to take (1) to be false. Shifts in the contextually determined 
requirements for constituting part of the activity of watching may deliver 
verdicts that appear to be at odds with (I). 

In motivating the idea that in different contexts distinct subactiv- 
ities may be parts of watching, I made the claim that it is plausible that 
in some contexts watching out for O may count as part of the activity 
of watching O, while in others it does not. But if (1) does not fail for 
the reasons just mentioned, then we are still in need of an explanation 
of the puzzle about watching. We are also still in need of a solution to 
the difficulty that emerged in the previous section. How could a percep- 
tual agent be watching out for O at t in virtue of watching O at t, given 
that according to (3), the fact that S is watching O entails that S can see 
O, and given that it is overwhelmingly plausible to maintain that, if S is 
watching for O at t, then S cannot see O? 


6. Toward a Solution to the Puzzle about Watching 


We do talk of watching the bird or watching him simpliciter. That, of 
course, is how the issue about watching has initially been broached 
and investigated here. But this way of talking is misleading. At the 
core of processes of perceptual monitoring of the kind exemplified by 
watching—and this is the first step on the way to a solution of the puzzle 
about watching—is the fact that when one watches a particular material 
object, what one watches is what that object is doing. 

Watching what O is doing, I suggest, is a kind of “visual percep- 
tual monitoring” of O. For S to visually monitor O throughout a period 
of time is for S to be maintaining visual perceptual awareness of O 
throughout that time. Visually monitoring O is a process or accomplish- 
ment that plays a preservative function with respect to visual perceptual 
awareness of O. This is reflected in the idea that to visually monitor O 
throughout a period of time is to visually keep track of O throughout a 
period of time. 

Watching what O is doing is a particular kind of visual monitoring 
of O. For S to watch what O is doing is not just for a process or accom- 
plishment to merely happen or occur in S, which involves the mainte- 
nance of visual awareness of O. For S to watch what O is doing is for S to 
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do something. To distinguish the kind of process or accomplishment of 
maintaining visual awareness of O which goes on when S watches what 
O is doing from the kind of maintenance of awareness which is a mere 
happening or a mere occurrence, I shall say that for S to watch what 
O is doing is for S’s visual monitoring of O to be “agential.” It is not 
my aim in this essay to explain what makes watching what O is doing 
agential, or the different ways that agency can be manifested in percep- 
tual processes and accomplishments. That is something I take up else- 
where. In advance of such discussion, however, I use the adjectival term 
‘agential’ or the noun ‘activity’ as marks of neutrality about the relation 
between a going on of the type watching what O is doing and the kinds of 
occurrences that constitute paradigmatically “full-blooded” instances of 
action.!® 

Where S watches what O is doing, S is maintaining visual aware- 
ness of O, where S’s monitoring of O is agential, an instance of S actively 
doing something. We can further characterize the activity of watching 
what O is doing by reference to the aim of the process of visual moni- 
toring, where S watches O, that is, what such an activity of monitoring 
is for, or, what its function is, when S is engaged in watching something. 
In rational agents, watching a particular object is epistemically directed. 
Where S is watching what O is doing, the aim of that activity of mon- 
itoring O is to provide S with knowledge of what O is doing, to put S 
in a position in which he or she knows what O is doing. For S to know 
what O is doing, I shall take it, is for S to know that p, where “p” is an 
answer to the question: “What is O doing?” The aim of watching is real- 
ized where S maintains awareness of O with the aim of knowing what O 
is doing, and S knows what O is doing in virtue of maintaining awareness 
of O. It may be, for example, that the aim of watching O is realized in 
the knowledge that O is flying or that O is doing nothing. Where the 
aim of watching is realized in S’s knowledge, at t, that p (where + pees 
an answer to the question: “What is O doing”) and where this state of 
knowledge is a state that the subject is in, at t, in virtue of the fact that 
at t he or she is engaged in maintaining visual awareness of O, we can 


18. I take the term ‘full-blooded’ action from Velleman 1989, 1996. Following 
Frankfurt 1988, Velleman distinguishes between mere happenings, activities, and 
actions. Activities are less than full-blooded exercises of agency. A satisfying treatment 
of the role of agency ought to be sensitive to the analogous distinctions to be drawn 
between types of agential perceptual processes, that is, those perceptual processes 
which are not mere happenings. As well as watching O carefully and deliberately, S 
may, for example, be watching O idly or absentmindedly. 
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characterize that condition as one in which S can see what O is doing, 
where to see what O is doing is to see that p, where “p” is an answer to 
the relevant question about what O is doing.'? 

A perceiving subject may be watching something even though he 
or she fails to realize the aim of the activity .of watching with respect to 
that object, at least to any substantial or interesting degree. If a subject 
has been given misleading counterevidence to the effect that an object 
which may appear to be moving is stationary, then that subject may be 
watching that object though he or she will not, because of the mislead- 
ing counterevidence he or she possesses, be in the condition of know- 
ing what that object is doing in virtue of maintaining awareness of it. I 
set it out that in order for a perceiving subject to know what an object 
is doing in the sense that is relevant to the realization of the aims of 
watching, it is necessary that, in virtue of agentially maintaining visual 
awareness of O, S knows that p, where p is a correct answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is O doing?” There may be very many things that count as 
correct answers to the question: “What is O doing?” But in the circum- 
stances described here, given that our subject has good counterevidence 
against any proposition to the effect that O is moving around, it is highly 
implausible that the subject will be in the position to have knowledge 
that p where p concerns O, where p is almost any interesting or infor 
mative answer to the question about what O is doing. In these circum- 
stances, it is not even true that O 7s doing something. O is doing nothing. 

So it is enough to count as realizing the aims of watching that the 
subject possesses perceptual knowledge that p, where p is some correct 
answer to the question about what O is doing. To all practical intents and 
purposes, and even granting the existence of defeaters to some putative 
items of perceptual knowledge, there will almost always be knowledge 
about O that the subject possesses in virtue of agentially maintaining 
contact with O. 

In some contexts though, a particular correct answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is O doing?” may become salient. Then if the subject fails 
to have the relevant bit of knowledge, it may be plausible to think that 
the aims of the relevant stretch of perceptual activity have not been 


19. I do not assume here that if S watches what O is doing, S is necessarily in a 
position to answer the question: “What is O doing?” S may be a creature that does not 
have the ability to speak, and, hence, which does not have the capacity to raise and 
settle questions about what O is doing. What the strategy here involves is rather the 
specification of the objects of the state of knowledge or perception that constitute the 
aim of knowledge through the use and mention of a linguistic action. 
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fulfilled. Suppose the salient answer to the question: “What is O doing?” 
in the circumstances is “O is signaling for the subject to stop” but where 
the subject has no concept of such an act of signaling. However, though 
the aim of watching is not fulfilled in virtue of the possession of this 
piece of perceptual knowledge, the subject may nevertheless have per- 
ceptual knowledge that the person in the road is jabbing his or her fin- 
ger furiously at the ground. Alternatively, it may be that certain contin- 
gent constraints of the circumstances prevent the subject from knowing 
the most salient answer to the question: “What is O doing?” It may be 
that the most salient thing that someone is doing as he goes through the 
motions of promising you something is crossing his fingers behind his 
back. Here, one will not have the perceptual knowledge that he is cross- 
ing his fingers behind his back. Though one may not know this most 
salient fact about what he is doing though, one may still have fulfilled 
the aims of watching in virtue of possessing the perceptual knowledge 
that the individual in question is rocking back and forth on their feet 
or taking a drag on a cigarette. Failure to have perceptual knowledge of 
the truth of the most salient answer to the question: “What is O doing?” 
is not necessarily to fail to know what O is doing in virtue of one’s per- 
ceptual activity.”° 


20. An anonymous reviewer for this journal suggests the following case. Suppose 
that in a certain context, one watches a baby in order to know where it is. If one 
doesn’t know where the baby is, then it appears quite legitimate of someone to com- 
plain that one hadn’t been watching the baby at all. The implication is that contrary 
to the suggestions made here, there are cases in which failure to possess the relevant 
knowledge counts as failure to watch at all. 

There is a way of understanding the notion of watching something according 
to which to watch something is to be a caretaker of that thing; to make sure, for 
example, that something does (or does not) happen to it. There are clear cases here 
in which one’s failure to know where such and such a thing is entails that one is not 
in that context making sure that something is not happening to it, so one fails in this 
sense to watch it. If one failed to know where the baby was, then one couldn’t have 
been making sure that it was not putting its fingers in a plug socket. So one was not, 
in this sense, watching it, and it is one’s failure to know where it is (as well as one’s 
failure to know what it is up to) which explains why one fails. Or, if one is attempting 
to make sure that no one is in a.position to steal the Star of India, then one won't 
have been watching it if one fails to know where it is. For if one fails to know where 
the diamond is, then one won’t be able to prevent anyone from being in a position 
to steal it. Though these are clear cases in which failure to possess the relevant bits 
of knowledge is what explains why one fails to watch, their relation to the perceptual 
activity of watching is delicate. 

While this notion of watching as caretaking plainly takes its shape from percep- 
tual activities that involve vigilance and maintenance of awareness, one could clearly 
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engage in such activities without watching those objects in the specifically perceptual 
sense at issue here. I may watch a baby in this sense by employing others to give me 
verbal reports every two seconds as to how the baby is disposed. Or I could watch 
the Star of India in this way by training my binoculars on the safe in the middle 
of the ring of laser beams. In neither one of these instances would my successfully 
watching the object in this sense require my maintaining visual awareness of it, and in 
doing so, seeing it Ping. So conceding that there is a sense in which one can fail to 
watch something in failing to know where it is does not, as it stands, constitute a clear 
counterexample to the views about perceptual activity and its relation to knowledge 
advanced here. 

Suppose that we focus attention specifically on the perceptual activity of main- 
taining visual awareness of O with the relevant epistemic aims, and on the conse- 
quences of the failure to know where the thing purportedly watched is. Then if a fail- 
ure to know where O is from t1-t10 is a failure to visually keep track of O from tl-t10, 
it can be conceded that a failure to know where O is entails a failure to watch O in 
the strictly perceptual sense. For visually keeping track of O from tl-t10 is maintaining 
visual awareness of O from tl-tl0, and one cannot agentially maintain that awareness 
if it is not maintained at all. But this concession does not affect the suggestions about 
the relation between knowledge and perceptual activity above. For I maintained that 
it was possible to watch what O is doing without having perceptual knowledge only in 
the sense that one may fail to possess propositional perceptual knowledge about what 
it is doing (which we can assume will involve such knowledge about where it is) and 
yet still be in a position to have that knowledge in virtue of what one sees. If what is at 
issue is propositional perceptual knowledge about where something watched is, then 
as in the cases discussed in the main text, there will in practice almost always be some 
fact about the location of the object perceptually known in a case of watching. But in 
principle it is at least possible that this may fail. For example, in circumstances in which 
one possesses misleading counterevidence to the effect that an object being watched 
is very near, one may plausibly be thought not to have the perceptual knowledge that 
the object one is watching is very far away (even though it is), and even though one 
is watching that object. 

In other cases, facts about the context in which the perceptual activity goes on 
may appear to have the consequence that if one does not know that p where p is the 
most salient answer to the question “Where is Or” (suppose, “Right underneath the 
broken branch precariously poised to drop from the tree”), then one will then have 
failed to fulfill the aim of watching in that context. Though there may be developments 
of such cases in which this is so, the most basic way to respond here is that though 
the subject may fail to fulfill the aim of watching in not having perceptual knowledge 
that O is standing underneath the precariously balanced branch, the subject may ney- 
ertheless fulfill it in having the knowledge that O is standing under a tree. It will also 
be true in these circumstances that if the subject was watching the person O visually in 
order to make sure that O was not standing under the precariously balanced branch 
(that is, if the subject was doing his or her watching as caretaking rather than watch- 
ing qua strictly visual activity), then the subject’s failure to know that O was standing 
underneath that branch will constitute his or her failure to have ensured against O 
standing underneath that branch. But though failure to know this counts in favor of 
the subject having failed to have watched as a caretaker, it does not necessarily count in 
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Watching O involves the perceiving agent being in a position to 
know what O is doing (in a particular case, to know that O is ing) in 
virtue of the fact that in maintaining visual awareness of O throughout 
that period of time, with such an epistemic aim, the agent must see O 
Ping. It is the perceiving agent’s, for example, seeing Jill running that 
explains how that agent is in the position to have perceptual knowledge 
that Jill is running. But one can see O Ping from t1-t10 even if one doesn’t 
see O at every instant of time from t1-t10. For example, one may see the 
hologram appearing and disappearing from tl-t10 without seeing the 
hologram itself at all points during tl-t10. One may see the guard’s head 
bobbing up above the parapet and then going down below again as he 
runs along from tl-tl0 without seeing the guard’s head at all points of 
time during t1-t10. 

The solution to the puzzle described here, then, I propose, is 
that (3) is false. If one watches a particular material object throughout a 
period of time, one doesn’t necessarily see it throughout that period of 
time. What is entailed by one’s watching something throughout a period 
of time, given the role of that activity in sustaining knowledge of what 
something is doing, is only that one sees it Ping throughout that period 
of time. In the puzzle case described earlier, a subject watches O from 
tl-tl0 while seeing O Ping from tl-tl0, but without seeing O at every 
instant of time during tl-t1l0. 

In the bird case, Jim agentially maintains visual awareness of the 
bird, with the aim of knowing what it is doing, from tl-t10 in virtue of 
the fact that during the relevant period of time, he saw the bird flying 
along, passing behind the tree, and flying out from the other side and 
over the field. Though Jim saw the bird flying along and saw it passing 
behind the tree from t1-tl0, he did not and could not see it at t5, nor 
at any point during the time that the bird was behind the tree. 

The intuition mentioned earlier, to the effect that our epistemic 
agent couldn’t have watched O unless he or she watched out for it is 
explained as a consequence of this view. Had S not watched out for O 
during the time O could not be seen, then S could not have seen O 
ing throughout that time. And unless he could see it Ping through 
that time, he couldn’t have,watched it throughout that time. In this case, 


favor of his failure to have watched (and to have successfully watched) in the strictly 
visual sense, given that the subject may know, in virtue of what he or she is doing 
perceptually, that the relevant person is standing underneath the tree. 
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had Jim not watched out for the bird when it went behind the tree, he 
could not have seen it passing behind the tree throughout that time 
(though he may have seen it disappear behind the tree and then seen 
it reemerge a little later.) And if he had not seen it passing behind the 
tree during that time (assuming there was nothing else he saw it doing), 
then he wouldn’t have been watching it during that time. Where there 
are periods of time during which what O is seen doing entails that O 
cannot be seen throughout the entire period of time it is watched, for S 
to watch the object throughout a period of time entails that it is watched 
out for. 


7. Watching O and Watching O ing 


The account suggested here affords a further explanation for the intu- 
ition that one can watch something from tl-th0 without watching it at 
any time within tl-tl0. 

Suppose that S is watching O Bing if and only if S watches what O 
is doing and, in virtue of maintaining visual awareness of O, S can see 
O Ping. To watch the bird flying, for example, is to watch what the bird 
is doing and, in virtue of maintaining awareness of the bird, to see the 
bird flying. Given this understanding of watching O ing, if S watches 
O from tl-tl0, then S must also have watched O ®ing, where “Ping” 
is an answer to the question: “What is O doing?” Unless there is some- 
thing that the perceiving agent can, for example, see the bird doing in 
virtue of maintaining awareness of it, then that activity could not put the 
subject in a position to know what the bird was doing. 

In circumstances in which the bird Jim is watching is capable of 
split-second changes of color, and in which that bird changes color as 
it passes behind the tree, Jim could not have been watching the bird 
changing color during the time it was behind the tree, because he could 
not have seen it changing color during that time. Similarly, should the 
bird have undulated very rapidly in flight as it passed behind the tree, 
Jim could not have watched the bird undulating rapidly in flight during 
that time, because he could not have seen it doing that during that time. 

Nevertheless, Jim may have perfectly well watched the bird from 
tl-tl0, in watching it flying along, passing behind the tree, and fly- 
ing up to its perch again during that time. In just the way that one 
may watch something without having perceptual knowledge of every- 
thing it is doing, or without even having perceptual knowledge of the 
most salient thing it is doing, one may be watching O from tl-tl0 in 
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watching O ing from tl-tl0 and yet be failing to watch O ®ing from 
t1-t10 because one cannot see O Ping from t1-t10. 

The fact that a perceiving agent may watch O ®ing from tl- 
t10 without watching O ®ing at t5 does not entail that (I) is false. If 
S watches O Ping from t1-t10, then S watches O at any time within tl- 
t10 in watching O Ping at that time (relative to the same interpretation 
of “@ing”). 

Earlier the suggestion was made that though there are some con- 
texts in which a complex activity of watching O may have watching (out) 
for O as a constituent subactivity, there are others in which the com- 
plex activity excludes such simpler activities. The discussion here yields 
a natural suggestion: the source of such a distinction between varieties 
of watching complexes is what, in any such case of watching, S is watch- 
ing O doing. Unlike in the case of watching the bird flying in and out 
of cover, watching out for the bird cannot be a constituent of the complex 
activity watching the bird changing color, in the way that it can be a con- 
stituent of watching it flying in and out of cover, given what the subject is 
and is not in a position to see going on at the time when the bird is not 
perceptible. 


8. Conclusion: Perceptual Activities and Their Aims 


A puzzle about watching has occasioned reflection about the nature of 
the objects of that kind of activity. I have proposed that watching a mate- 
rial object is watching what that object is doing. Watching what an object 
is doing is a kind of agential maintenance of visual awareness of an 
object, where the aim of that activity of maintaining visual awareness of 
the object is knowledge of what that object is doing. 

At the outset of this essay I suggested that the discussion of watch- 
ing and the kind of explanation of watching to be offered might be use- 
ful for thinking about perceptual activities in general. I also suggested a 
rationale for the narrowing of focus to watching an object; that it may 
not be that all perceptual activities are the same from the point of view 
of philosophical explanation. I end with some comments on these sug- 
gestions in the light of what has been offered. 

According to the account suggested here, watching an object is 
a kind of maintenance of awareness that is distinguished by its aim, by 
what it is for. Watching what O is doing is a visual activity which has the 
aim of providing the subject with knowledge of what that object is doing. 
The state that realizes this aim, knowledge of what O is doing, is the state 
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of knowledge that p, where “p” is the answer to the question: “What Is 
O doing?” Similarly, I propose, there is a variety of listening whereby in 
listening to O one listens to what O is doing. To listen to what O is doing 
is in this sense to agentially maintain aural awareness of O with the aim 
of knowing what O is doing. The state that realizes the aim of listening 
to O is the state of knowing that p, where. “p” is the answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is O doing?” We can see watching O and at least one partic- 
ular manifestation of the activity of listening to O, then, as instances of a 
common species of perceptual monitoring of material objects. They are 
perceptual activities which share the aim of providing the subject with 
knowledge of what the object perceptually monitored is doing. 

I propose that we can draw a basic distinction between kinds of 
agential monitoring processes and accomplishments. Some activities, 
like watching or a form of listening, have thesaim of knowing what O 
is doing. Other perceptual activity-types (or perhaps families of activity- 
types) like looking at O or scrutinizing O do not. To look at O is not to 
maintain visual awareness of O with the aim of knowing what O is doing. 
The aims of the perceptual activity of looking at O may be many and var- 
ious. Any particular instancing of perceptual activity in which S looks at 
O may be an agential process that has the aim of providing S with knowl- 
edge of what kind of thing O is, or knowledge of what kind of stuff O is 
made of, or what color O is, or what shape O is. 

These are programmatic suggestions. Whether they are vindi- 
cated will depend on whether they can do significant explanatory work 
for us. That is something I attempt to show in more detail elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, there are linguistic intuitions that, in conjunction with a 
suggestion fairly straightforwardly derivable from the account of watch- 
ing offered here, seem to provide some measure of support, no matter 
how indirect, for this proposal. 

In contrast with talk of looking at what shape something is, it is 
not clear that it is intelligible to talk, for example, of watching what shape 
something is.2! To the extent that such talk is intelligible, it appears to 
be intelligible as talk of watching O change shape or watching O changing 
shape. But to watch O changing shape is not to watch what shape O is. It 
is to watch what O is doing. I suggested above that for S to watch O ©, 
or for S to watch O ing, is for S to agentially visually monitor O with 


21. Compare also talk of watching what color something is, or watching what kind 
of thing something is, or watching what kind of stuff O is made out of. 
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the aim of knowing what O is doing, and for S to be in the position to 
know that O is Ping, in virtue of seeing O Ping. 

Against this, it might be argued that it is not at all unintelligi- 
ble to talk of S looking at what O is doing, or to talk of S looking at O 
Ping. We may talk, fo; example, of a student looking closely at what his 
or her piano tutor is doing or that student looking at his or her piano 
teacher playing octaves. But these claims need to be handled carefully. 
For a student to look at what a piano teacher is doing, or to look at the 
piano teacher playing octaves, may be, for example, for the student to 
look at the piano teacher’s hands while the teacher is playing octaves. We 
can concede that in the circumstances, for the student to look at his or 
her piano teacher’s hands is to look at his or her piano teacher. But to 
look at the piano teacher’s hands while they play octaves is not to look 
at what they are doing. It is for the student to maintain visual awareness 
of the piano teacher’s hands while they play octaves with the goal of, say, 
knowing what position they occupy with relation to the keyboard as the 
teacher does so. So for the student to look at what the piano teacher is 
doing in this sense is not, after all, for the student to be visually moni- 
toring the teacher with the aim of knowing what the teacher is doing. 

Alternatively, it might be that for the student to be looking at 
the piano teacher playing octaves is for the student to be looking at the 
piano teacher’s playing of octaves. There is a great deal to be said about 
exactly what it is for the student to look at the piano teacher’s playing 
of octaves (and other activities of this kind). But a plausible suggestion 
that preserves the structure of the original proposals is that to look at the 
piano teacher’s playing of octaves is to watch the piano teacher playing 
octaves now with an additional aim of having perceptual knowledge (for 
example) of what kind of octave-playing his or her playing of octaves is; 
that is, whether it is quick, skillful, graceful, or halting. In such cases, the 
epistemic object of the looking is itself the dynamic object of something 
that is being watched. 

Though the above does not establish anything by way of detail 
about the aims that give processes of looking and scrutinizing their 
shape, nor what significance such a distinction may have, it suggests at 
the very least that the suspicion that there may be philosophically inter- 
esting differences between these kinds of perceptual activities is well 
placed. A natural next step, then, is to flesh out these suggestions. 
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1. A Truism 
Aristotle says: 


If there is a man, the statement whereby we say that there is a man is 
true, and reciprocally—since if the statement whereby we say that there 
is a man is true, there is a man. And whereas the true statement is in 
no way the cause of the actual thing’s existence, the actual thing does 
seem in some way the cause of the statement’s being true: it is because 
the actual thing exists or does not that the statement is called true or 
false. (Categories 14b, 15-22 [1984, 22]) 


Elsewhere, Aristotle adds: 


When is what is called truth or falsity present, and when is it not? We 
must consider what we mean by these terms. It is not because we think 
that you are white, that you are white, but because you are white we who 
say this have the truth. (Metaphysics 9, 1051b, 5-8 [1984, 1661]) 


I take Aristotle to be endorsing a general point: a claim or statement or 
belief or proposition is true because things are how that claim (or state- 
ment...) represents things as being—and not the other way around. 
Again, Aristotle tells us that what is true depends on what the world is 
like—but not vice versa. 
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The point that truth depends on the world is not the thesis that, 
for each truth, there is something in the world to which that truth “cor- 
responds.” Nor is it the thesis that every truth has a “truthmaker.” Nor is 
it even the thesis that there is a depends on relation, or a because relation, 
that holds between each truth and (some part of) the world. For, as cer- 
tain negative existentials readily show, every one of these theses is more 
controversial than the point that truth depends on the world. 

That there are no white ravens is true. Yet it is a matter of controversy 
whether there is some entity—such as the’state of affairs (or, in other 
words, the event) of the wniverse’s lacking white ravens—to which that truth 
corresponds. Likewise, it is controversial whether that truth has a truth- 
maker.! Similarly, it is controversial whether that truth stands in a depends 
on or a because relation to some relatum, a relatum like (again) the state 
of affairs of the universe’s lacking white ravens. But even so, it should not be 
at all controversial that that there are no white ravens is true because there 
are no white ravens. That is, it should not be at all controversial that that 
truth depends on the world, and in particular on there being no white 
ravens.” 

Or suppose, as “deflationists” would have it, that there is no prop- 
erty of being true. Suppose, instead, that that there ave no white ravens’s 
being true amounts to nothing more than there being no white ravens. 
Even so, we should still recognize that, insofar as it is correct to say “that 
there are no white ravens is true,” this is correct because there are no 
white ravens. And we should still deny that there being no white ravens 
depends on the truth of that there ave no white ravens. 

Despite the many controversies surrounding truth, it should be 
uncontroversial that a claim, if true, is true because the world is the way 
that claim represents the world as being, and not vice versa. Again, it 
should be uncontroversial that that there are no white ravens is true because 
there are no white ravens, that dogs bark is true because dogs bark, that 


1. Elsewhere (Merricks 2007), I argue against both the correspondence theory of 
truth and the claim that every truth has a truthmaker. 

2. The same point could be made with contingent predications. Consider Fido the 
brown dog. And consider this uncontroversial claim: that Fido is brown is true because 
Fido is brown. This claim is not the controversial assertion that there is a because (or 
depends on) relation holding between two relata. After all, the ‘Fido is brown’ that 
follows the ‘because’ in this claim does not seem to name an entity, and so does not 
seem to name a potential relatum. The same goes for the ‘that Fido is brown is true’ 
that occurs before the ‘because’ and, more generally, for every expression of the form 
‘pis true’. 
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there were dinosaurs is true because there were dinosaurs, and so on. Some 
might complain that this is not only uncontroversial, but also uninterest- 
ing. That is, some might complain that the point that truth thus depends 
on the world is a mere truism. Fair enough. But, as we shall see, this 
truism about truth undermines a familiar threat to freedom. 


é 


2. A Familiar Threat to Freedom 


Suppose that Jones, who is sitting, is worried that he is not sitting freely. 
Perhaps Jones suspects that the CIA is conducting an experiment in 
mind control, involving, among other things, the agency’s causing him 
to intend to sit. Or, if he is an incompatibilist about freedom and deter- 
minism, Jones’s worry might come from his suspicion that his sitting is 
the inevitable result of the laws of nature combined with the state of the 
distant past. 

But whatever Jones ought to think of government conspiracies 
or determinism, he should not worry that the truth of that Jones is sitting 
keeps his sitting from being free. He should not have this worry even 
though that truth absolutely necessitates Jones’s sitting; that is, even 
though, necessarily, if (and only if) that Jones is sitting is true, then Jones 
is sitting. 

He should not have this worry because everyone, incompatibilists 
included, should deny that this truth’s necessitating Jones’s sitting deter- 
mines his sitting in such a way that his sitting is not free. One reason 
that everyone should deny this is that such determination would imply 
a falsehood. It would imply that Jones is sitting because that Jones is sit- 
ting is true. That false implication is at odds with the point that the way 
the world is does not depend on what is true, but rather the other way 
around. 

Of course, no one argues that Jones’s sitting is not free because of 
the truth of that Jones is sitting. More generally, for all Sand all A, no one 
sees a threat to S’s freely doing A—suppose S$ is doing A right now—in 
the current truth of that S does A. No one sees a threat here even given 
that, necessarily, if (and only if) that S does A is true, then S does A. Even 
so, some have seen a threat to the freedom of some actions in the truth 
of certain propositions about those actions. 

More specifically, and ever since Aristotle and Diodorus Cronus, 
some have thought that if certain propositions about future actions were 
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true, those actions would not be free.*? Suppose their idea was that any 
truth implying the occurrence of a future action would thereby deter- 
mine that that future action will occur, and moreover that that action’s 
being thus determined rules out its being free. Then we could conclude 
without further discussion that their idea was mistaken, and we could 
conclude this no matter what our position on the consistency of free 
will and determinism. For the idea that truths about the future thus 
determine the future violates a truth, if not a truism, about truth: truth 
depends on the world, not the other way around. 

But we cannot dismiss arguments for “fatalism” that quickly. To 
see why not, consider this remark from Jonathan Edwards concerning 
foreknowledge: 


Whether prescience be the thing that makes the event necessary or no, 
it alters not the case. Infallible foreknowledge may prove the necessity of 
the thing foreknown, and yet not be the thing which causes the necessity. 
(Freedom of the Will, pt. 2, sec. 12 [1957, 263]) 


An argument that moves from premises invoking truths about the future 
to the conclusion that the future is determined, and determined in such 
a way as to preclude freedom, is not thereby committed to the claim that 
those truths themselves do that determining. So arguments for fatalism 
do not automatically violate our truism about truth. Nevertheless, as we 
shall see, that truism will ultimately undermine the most compelling sort 
of argument for fatalism. 

That truism does not, however, undermine every possible argu- 
ment for fatalism. But I think that the arguments that it fails to under- 
mine are not particularly compelling to start with. For example, some 
such arguments seem to conflate what will happen with what must happen. 
Consider arguments given by philosophers who correctly note that the 
truth of that S will do A implies that S will do A—but then jump, without 
argument, from that S will do A to that S must do A. (See, for example, 
Lukasiewicz 1967, 53; MacFarlane 2003, 325-26; and Ryle 1954, 15.) 

Here is another example of an argument for fatalism that is 
not undermined by our truism, but is uncompelling for other rea- 
sons. According to Donald C. Williams (1951, 292) and Susan Haack 
(1974, 74-81), Aristotle’s reasoning in De Interpretatione 9 is of the fol- 
lowing form: suppose that it is now true that Jones will sit tornorrow; 


3. A bit more on Aristotle below; for discussion of Diodorus, see Bobzien 1998, 
102-8. 
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necessarily, if it is true that Jones will sit tomorrow, then Jones will sit 
tomorrow; therefore, necessarily, Jones will sit tomorrow.’ 

If this reasoning were valid, we could conclude that if it is true 
that Jones will sit tomorrow, then Jones must sit tomorrow. But, while it is 
a matter of controversy whether Aristotle reasons as Williams and Haack 
say he does, it is not cohtroversial that such reasoning is invalid. After 
all, if it were valid, we could easily show that every true claim p was nec- 
essarily true, without any recourse to truths about the future: p is true; 
necessarily, if pis true then p is true; therefore, necessarily, p is true.” 


3. The Main Argument 


Let time ¢ be just a few minutes in the future from now, and consider 
the Main Argument: 


(1) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 

(2) Necessarily, if that Jones sits at twas true a thousand years ago, then 
Jones sits at time ¢. 
Therefore, 

(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time ¢. 


I shall take (3), the conclusion of the Main Argument, to imply that 
Jones’s sitting at ¢ will not be free.® 

In my opinion, the Main Argument is the strongest argument for 
fatalism; that is, it is the strongest argument that moves from truths in 
the past to a present or future lack of freedom. But, as we shall see, 
the Main Argument fails because of considerations arising from truth’s 
dependence on the world (sections 4—5). We shall also see that every 
initially compelling argument for fatalism—that is, every argument for 
fatalism free of obvious flaws like those noted in the preceding section— 
fails for the same reason. 


4. Aristotle is standardly read as concluding that contingent propositions about 
the future lack a truth-value; for a nonstandard reading, see Anscombe 1956. 

5. Aquinas (1975, 224) points out that this sort of reasoning is invalid in Swmma 
Contra Gentiles 1.67.10. 

6. In the Main Argument, and in the arguments to follow, ‘Jones has no choice 
about’ could be exchanged for ‘Jones does not have, never had, and never will have 
a choice about’. This might make it even clearer that the conclusion of these argu- 
ments implies a lack of freedom. Indeed, ‘Jones has no choice about’ could even be 
exchanged for ‘Jones is not free with respect to’. 
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The first premise of the Main Argument, (1), asserts both that 
the proposition that Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago and also 
that Jones has no choice about this proposition’s having then been true. 
Thus (1) entails that a proposition (namely, that Jones sits at t) was true 
a thousand years ago. A. J. Ayer (1963) and Peter van Inwagen (1983, 
35) claim that propositions exist “outside time.” As a result of existing 
outside time, so Ayer and van Inwagen argue, propositions are not true 
at times. So, they would agree, no proposition was true a thousand years 
ago. So they would say that (1) is false. In fact, Ayer and van Inwagen 
see the claim that propositions are not true at times as a way to block 
arguments like the Main Argument. 

But I deny that propositions are outside time. Rather, I think that 
they exist at times, and so are true (or false) at times. After all, it certainly 
seems that some propositions—for example, that humans exist—were 
true long before I was born, and anything true before I was born must 
exist in time. Moreover, I shall argue that some propositions undergo 
change in truth-value, and if propositions undergo change of any sort, 
then propositions exist in time. So let us begin with two claims, which 
together imply that some propositions undergo change in truth-value. 

First, for each way things are, there is a true proposition repre- 
senting things being that way.’ For example, suppose that O is F. Then 
there is the proposition that O is F Second, for some O and some F, O 
goes from being F to failing to be F.: This second claim is not shorthand 
for the claim that O is, all along, F-at-one-time and not-F-at-another- 
time. Nor is it shorthand for the claim that one temporal part of O is 
always / and another temporal part of O never was F to begin with. 
Rather, O itself goes from simply being F, without qualification, to sim- 
ply lacking that same property, again without qualification (see Merricks 
1994; Hinchliff 1996; Crisp 2003). 

Some will reject this second claim. And some might reject even 
the first. Nevertheless, both claims are quite plausible, and I believe that 
they are both true. Given these two claims, we can conclude that some 
propositions undergo change in truth-value. For suppose that O is F 


7. My argument works with weakened versions of this first claim, just so long as 
they imply that there are propositions like that O is F But taken “full strength,” and 
assuming that there is a way everything is, this first claim implies that there is a true 
“maximal” proposition. Thus, at least on one understanding of ‘possible worlds’, this 
first claim gets us one possible world (in particular, it gets us the actual world). If for 
each way everything could be, but is not, there is a proposition representing things 
being that way, then we get the full panoply of possible worlds. 
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Then that O is F is true. Suppose that later O is no longer F. Then that O 
as F is no longer true. Indeed, O changes with respect to being F if and 
only if that O is F changes with respect to being true.® 

Entities that exist outside time do not change. So, since that O is 
F changes, that O is F does not exist outside time. So that O is F exists 
at times. So that O is F ig true (or false) at times. Indeed, that O is F is 
true at every time that Ois F; similarly, whenever Ois not F, that O is F is 
not true. 

I assume that either all propositions are outside time, or none 
are. So I conclude that, since that O is F exists at times and is true (or 
false) at times, all propositions exist at times and are true (or false) 
at times. This includes even those propositions that cannot change 
in truth-value, propositions like that O is F at t and—to return to the 
Main Argument—that Jones sits at t. So 1 do not endorse Ayer’s and van 
Inwagen’s objection to the first premise of the Main Argument, which 
premise is: 


(1) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 


Besides, there is an argument involving true beliefs—as opposed 
to true propositions—that parallels the Main Argument (see section 7). 
Nothing like Ayer’s and van Inwagen’s objection to (1) can block this 
parallel argument because, even if propositions are outside time, at least 
some beliefs exist at, and are true at, times. So even if Ayer’s and van 
Inwagen’s objection to (1) is correct, it is a mere stopgap measure. 


4. The Main Argument Is Question-Begging . . . 


Again, let tbe just a few minutes in the future from now. Here is the Par- 
ody of the Main Argument, which focuses on the future truth (as opposed 
to the past truth) of that Jones sits at t: 


(1*) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t will be true a thou- 
sand years from now. 


8. The idea that (some) propositions undergo change in truth-value seems to be 
at least as old as Aristotle: “Suppose, for example, that the statement that somebody 
is sitting is true; after he has got up this same statement will be false. Similarly with 
beliefs” (Categories 4a, 24-26 [1984, 7]). Moreover, those who endorse (the standard 
way of understanding) Aristotle’s views on future contingents say that that a sea battle 
occurs at time t is neither true nor false before ¢, but from ¢ onward is true or, instead, 
false; this, too, would be a change in truth-value. 
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(2*) Necessarily, if that Jones sits at t will be true a thousand years from 
now, then Jones sits at time ¢. 
Therefore, 
(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time ¢. 


I think that everyone will agree that the Parody fails to present a legiti- 
mate threat to Jones’s freedom. Again, I think that everyone will agree 
that the Parody is not a good argument for the conclusion that Jones 
has no choice about his sitting at time ¢. 

Everyone will agree. This includes those who do not believe in 
free will (for example, Pereboom [2001] and Strawson [1987]). So this 
includes those who will endorse the first premise of the Parody. And 
some of these will add not only that the second premise is true, but also 
that the Parody is valid. But even so, I do not think that they will seize 
upon the Parody as a new defense of their view. For, as already noted, 
they will agree that the Parody is not a good argument. 

Even those who endorse the Parody’s premises and affirm its 
validity—that is, even those who think that the Parody is sound—should 
agree that it is not a good argument. So they must find fault with the 
Parody. But I think that the only fault for them to find is that the Parody 
begs the question. In particular, they should claim that at least one of 
the premises of the Parody presupposes that argument’s conclusion, and 
does so in such a way as to render the Parody not a good argument. No 
other criticism of the Parody should be plausible to those who endorse 
its soundness.° 

Clearly, the Parody’s second premise, (2*), does not presup- 
pose that argument’s conclusion. So the culprit must be (1*), the first 
premise. That is, those who think that the Parody is sound should say 
that that premise presupposes—in the sense of ‘presupposes’ relevant 
to begging the question—(3), the Parody’s conclusion.!° 

And it is not only those who take the Parody to be sound who 
should insist that its first premise presupposes its conclusion. We should 
all insist on this. For imagine telling Jones that he has no choice about 


9. For what it is worth, I can think of only two ways a sound argument can fail to 
be good. First, it can beg the question. Second, its conclusion can be necessarily true 
and otherwise unrelated to its premises, following only trivially from those premises; 
here is an example: dogs bark; therefore, there is no greatest prime number. The 
Parody does not fail in this second way. 

10. Throughout this article, I shall use ‘presuppose’ to mean presuppose in the sense 
relevant to begging the question. To grant that a premise of an argument thus presupposes 
that argument’s conclusion is thereby to grant that that argument is question-begging. 
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whether he will sit just a few minutes from now, at ¢. And imagine telling 
him that he has no such choice because of the following. First, it will be 
true tomorrow that he sat at ¢t; and, second, he has no choice about that 
future truth. Jones ought to reply that, because he does have a choice 
about sitting at ¢, he does have a choice about whether it will be true 
tomorrow that he sat then. To deny that he has such a choice about that 
truth, he ought to insist, is to presuppose that he has no choice about 
whether he will sit at ¢. 

Look at it this way. If that Jones sits at t will be true tomorrow— 
or in a thousand years—we know why it will then be true. It will then 
be true because, at ¢, Jones will sit. That future truth depends on Jones’s 
sitting at ¢. So the claim that he does not have a choice about that future 
truth presupposes that he does not have a choice about sitting at ¢, and 
it presupposes this in such a way that it begs the question with respect to 
his having a choice about sitting at ¢. This illustrates a general corollary 
of truth’s dependence on the world. The corollary is that, for all S and 
all p, Shas no choice about p’s truth presupposes (in the sense of ‘pre- 
supposes’ relevant to begging the question) that S has no choice about 
what p’s truth depends on (in the sense of ‘depends on’ in which truth 
depends on the world).!! 

With this in mind, reconsider the first premise of the Main Argu- 
ment: 


(1) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 


Suppose that that Jones sits at t really was true a thousand years ago. Given 
truth’s dependence on the world, we know why that Jones sits at t was then 
true. It was true because Jones will sit at ¢. So—recall the corollary of 
truth’s dependence on the world—that Jones has no choice about that 
truth presupposes that Jones has no choice about his sitting at ¢ Thus 
(1), which is the first premise of the Main Argument, presupposes the 
Main Argument’s conclusion, which is that Jones has no choice about 
his sitting at ¢. 


3. 1k 


11. This corollary provides new proof that every truth’s 
the world is not the same thing as’ every truth’s having a truthmaker. For a parallel 
corollary in terms of truthmaking is false, at least given the plausible assumption that 
if p has a truthmaker x, x is a truthmaker for any disjunction of which p is a disjunct. 
For example, Jones has no choice about a necessary truth, so Jones has no choice about 
either that Jones is sitting or it is false that Jones is sitting. But this does not presuppose that 
Jones has no choice about his sitting. 


truistic” dependence on 
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The Main Argument’s first premise presupposes its conclusion in 
exactly the same way that the Parody’s first premise presupposes its con- 
clusion. Therefore, the Main Argument begs the question in exactly the 
same way that the Parody begs the question. And so we should conclude 
that the Main Argument is question-begging. 

(The Main Argument closely resembles the “Consequence Argu- 
ment” for incompatibilism, whose defenders include Carl Ginet (1966), 
David Wiggins (1973), and Peter van Inwagen (1983). In light of this 
resemblance, those who take the Consequence Argument to be invalid 
might suspect that the Main Argument itself is invalid.!? But such sus- 
picion is misguided. Because (1) presupposes (3), (1) entails (3). As 
a result, the Main Argument’s premises—(1) and (2)—entail its con- 
clusion, (3). And so the Main Argument is valid, just like every other 
question-begging argument.) ! 

The Main Argument is question-begging, but not because (1) says 
that the proposition that Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago. 
Rather, it is question-begging because (1) says that Jones has no choice 
about that proposition’s having been true a thousand years ago. So if 
(1) were replaced with the following, the Main Argument would cease 
to be question-begging: 


(1*™*) That Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago. 


(1**) begs no questions. But revising the Main Argument by replacing 
(1) with (1**) renders that argument invalid. 

The easiest way to see that the Main Argument, thus revised, 
would be invalid is to consider a similarly revised—and likewise invalid— 
version of the Parody: 


12. Van Inwagen’s (1983, 94) “Beta Principle” has received the most scrutiny: (Np 
and N(if p, then q)) entails Ng, where ‘Np’ means “p and no one has, ever had, or 
will have a choice about p.” The Main Argument’s form is not that endorsed by the 
Beta Principle, but is closer to (Np and Necessarily (if p, then q)) entails Nq. The 
counterexamples to the Beta Principle are not counterexamples to the form of the 
Main Argument. See discussions in Widerker 1987; McKay and Johnson 1996; Kane 
1998, chap. 4; Crisp and Warfield 2000; Finch and Warfield 1998; and O’Connor 2000, 
chap. l. 

13. More carefully, every argument that begs the question in virtue of one or more 
of its premises presupposing its conclusion is valid. But an argument might also be 
deemed to be question-begging if it is, to borrow a phrase from Alston 1993, 15-17, 
“epistemically circular.” An epistemically circular argument’s conclusion is presupposed 
not by that argument’s premises, but rather by one’s reasons for endorsing one or 
more of those premises. Not all epistemically circular arguments are valid. 
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(1***) That Jones sits at t will be true a thousand years from now. 
(2*) Necessarily, if that Jones sits at t will be true a thousand years from 
now, then Jones sits at time ¢. 
Therefore, 
(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time ¢. 


The revised Parody’s forth is quite similar to that of the invalid argument 
that Williams and Haack attribute to Aristotle. And, whatever its similari- 
ties to other invalid arguments, the revised Parody is clearly invalid. With 
this in mind, I conclude that revising the Main Argument by replacing 
(1) with (1**) renders that argument invalid as well. 


5. ...and Also Has a False Premise 


The (unrevised and valid) Main Argument is a question-begging failure 
whether or not any agent ever acts freely. But the Main Argument’s fail- 
ure is of interest primarily to those of us who think we do sometimes act 
freely. So let us assume that we do. And, to keep our focus on the Main 
Argument, let us assume that Jones sits freely at ¢. Jones’s sitting freely at 
t implies the falsity of (3), which says that Jones has no choice about his 
sitting at ¢. 
Recall the Main Argument'’s first premise: 


(1) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 


As we saw above, (1) presupposes, and so entails, (3). Therefore the fal- 
sity of (3) entails the falsity of (1). So I say that (1) is false. ((1)’s falsity 
is a second failing of the Main Argument, a failing in addition to that 
argument’s begging the question.) 

Some might account for the falsity of (1) by denying that that 
Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago, even though Jones sits at 
it. One way to deny this, we have seen, is to claim that propositions are 
outside time. And there is another way to deny this. One might reason as 
follows: a thousand years ago, that Jones sits at t existed, but was neither 
true nor false; so it was not true a thousand years ago; so it was not, a 
thousand years ago, a true proposition whose truth was something about 
which Jones now has no choice. 

I reject this way of accounting for (1)’s falsity. For I claim that, 
at every time, each proposition is true or, if not true, then false (cf. 
Williamson 1994, 188-89). This claim implies that a thousand years ago 
that Jones sits at t was either true or, if not true, then false. But it was not 
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false, since, ex hypothesi, Jones will sit at 4. So that Jones sits at twas true. 
So I conclude that Jones has a choice about the truth, a thousand years 
ago, of that Jones sits at t. 

Some might find this conclusion unacceptable. In particular, 
some might object that the past has a special kind of necessity. Their idea 
is not that the past is absolutely metaphysically necessary. Again, their 
idea is not that there are no “possible worlds” with histories differing 
from that of the actual world. Nevertheless, some do say that the past is, 
in some other way, necessary. '* And, so the objection we are now consid- 
ering goes, the necessity of the past gives us a reason to deny that Jones 
now has a choice about what was true a thousand years ago. It gives us 
a reason to deny this, according to this objection, because the necessity 
of the past entails that Jones now has no such choice. 

My reply to this objection begins by considering three ways one 
might understand the claim that the past is necessary. First, suppose that 
that claim is just another way of saying that no one now has (and no one 
in the future will have) a choice about what the past was like, not even 
about which propositions were true in the past. If this is all the necessity 
of the past amounts to, then arguments for Jones’s having no choice 
about sitting at ¢ that start with the necessity of the past truth of that 
Jones sits at t just are the Main Argument, put in other words. 

And if this is all the necessity of the past amounts to, the objec- 
tion just considered fails. For that objection takes the assertion that the 
past is necessary to be a reason for the claim that no one now has a 
choice about what the past was like. But that claim cannot be a reason 
for itself. So let us assume that the past’s being necessary is not one and 
the same thing as no one’s now having a choice about what the past was 
like, even though the past’s being appropriately necessary is supposed 
to entail that no one now has such a choice. At least, it must entail this 
if it is to support the above objection. 

Second, suppose that the past’s being necessary means only that 
the past cannot be changed. Because the past cannot be changed, the 
past is thus necessary. But the claim that the past is thus necessary does 
not underwrite the above objection. For it does not entail that no one 
now has a choice about what the past was like. 

To see that it fails to have this entailment, suppose that Jones now 
makes that Jones sits at t true a thousand years in the future. Then it never 


14. See Plantinga’s (1986, 243) discussion of arguments considered by Aquinas, 
Ockham, Jonathan Edwards, and Nelson Pike. 
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was the case to begin with that that Jones sits at t will not be true a thou- 
sand years from now. But that would have had to have been the case if 
Jones were to have changed the thousand-years-in-the-future truth of that 
Jones sits at t. So Jones did not, and cannot, change the aspect of the 
thousand-years-hence future that is the truth of that proposition. More 
generally, the future is winchangeable. But this does not entail that no 
one now has a choice about the future. Nor, by parity of reasoning, does 
the unchangeableness of the past entail that no one now has a choice 
about the past.!° 

Suppose, finally, that the past’s being necessary means only that 
our present and future actions cannot cause events in the past (cf. 
Plantinga 1986, 258). Then the past’s being necessary amounts to there 
being no “backward” causation. But, like the unchangeableness of the 
past, the absence of backward causation fails to entail that no one now 
has a choice about what the past was like. This is because having a 
choice about the past truth of a proposition does not require backward 
causation. 

It does not require backward causation because the truistic way 
in which the truth of a proposition depends on the world is not causal. 
This is why, for example, truth’s dependence on the world does not 
involve the laws of nature or the transfer of energy. Moreover, truth’s 
dependence on the world does not involve a depends on relation holding 
between a truth and some other relatum. (Recall section 1’s brief dis- 
cussion of that there are no white ravens.) Therefore it does not involve a 
causal depends on relation, relating cause and effect. 

Or consider the following: abstract objects cause absolutely noth- 
ing. This familiar claim about abstract objects might be false. But it is 
not shown to be false merely by the truism that that abstract objects exist 
is true (if it is true) because abstract objects exist. That is, that truth’s 
depending on abstract objects does not imply that abstract objects cause 
something; so it does not imply that abstract objects cause that truth 
to be true (cf. Merricks 2001, 105). Therefore the truistic way in which 
truth depends on the world is not causal. So even though that Jones sits at 
t was true a thousand years ago because Jones sits (or will sit or did sit) at 
t, the ‘because’ here is not causal. And so it is not “backward” causal.!® 

15. See Plantinga 1986, 244. Van Inwagen (1983, 92; 2006, 164-65) seems to con- 
flate the (controversial) claim that one cannot have a choice about the past with the 


(obviously true) claim that one cannot change the past. 
16. Recall that Aristotle says: “the actual thing [a 2 does seem in some way the 
cause of the statement’s [that there is a man] being true.” But I do not think Aristotle 
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Above we considered an objection to the claim that Jones now 
has a choice about the truth, a thousand years ago, of that Jones sits at t. 
That objection was that the past is appropriately necessary and that the 
past’s being thus necessary gives us a reason to say that no one now has a 
choice about what the past was like, not even about which propositions 
were true in the past. But the ways in which the past is plausibly “neces- 
sary” fail to give us a reason to say that no one now has a choice about 
what the past was like. So this objection fails. 

And failed objections to it aside, the claim that Jones even now 
has a choice about the past truth of that Jones sits at t, when t is in the 
future, should not be puzzling. To begin to see why I say this, suppose 
that that Jones sits at tis true right now. Then it is true because of (that is, 
its truth depends on) Jones’s sitting at ¢ Add to this a second corollary 
of truth’s dependence on the world: for all S and all p, if S has a choice 
about what p’s truth depends on, then S has a choice about p’s truth. 
Given this addition—plus the assumption that Jones has a choice about 
sitting at /—we should conclude that Jones does have a choice about the 
truth of that Jones sits at t. 

This little argument involving a second corollary of truth’s depen- 
dence on the world did not turn on when the proposition in question is 
true. So this argument can easily be adjusted to show, for example, that 
Jones now has a choice about the future truth of that Jones sits at t. And it 
can also show that, if indeed there are past truths about future actions, 
Jones now has a choice about that proposition’s past truth. Moreover, all 
of this shows that Jones’s having a choice about that proposition’s past 
truth is no more or less puzzling than his having a choice about its future 
truth, which is to say, it is not puzzling at all. 

But let us consider one last attempt to make it seem puzzling. 
So consider this argument: Jones did not exist a thousand years ago; so, 
a thousand years ago, Jones did not do anything; so, a thousand years 
ago, he did not exercise control over anything; so, a thousand years ago, 
he did not exercise control over the truth of that Jones sits at t; so Jones 


claims that a man is (what we would nowadays call) a bona fide cause—that is, an 
Aristotelian efficient cause—of the truth of that there is a man. And even with his broad 
notions of causation, Aristotle hedges, saying that the man “does seem in some way” 
the cause of the statement’s being true. He glosses that way with the unobjectionable: 
“it is because the actual thing exists or does not that the statement is called true or 
false.” 
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has no choice about that proposition’s having been true a thousand 
years ago.!” 

This argument purports to raise worries about whether one has 
a choice about past truths about one’s present and future actions. But a 
very straightforward adaptation of this argument seems to show some- 
thing far more striking. The following adaptation seems to rule out 
one’s having a choice about future truths about one’s present and future 
actions. 

Jones will not exist a thousand years in the future; so, a thousand 
years from now, he will not do anything; so, a thousand years from now, 
he will not exercise control over anything; so, a thousand years from 
now, he will not exercise control over the truth of that Jones sits at t; so 
Jones has no choice about that proposition’s being true a thousand years 
in the future. 

We have the resources to block both of the arguments just consid- 
ered. That Jones sits at tis true, whenever it is true, because Jones sits at ¢. 
Jones has a choice about that proposition’s being true if he has a choice 
about whether he sits at ¢ Since ¢ is a few moments from now, Jones 
does not need to exist (or exercise control) a thousand years from now 
to have a choice about his sitting at 4. Therefore he does not need to 
exist (or exercise control) a thousand years from now to have a choice 
about the thousand-years-hence truth of that Jones sits at t. For similar 
reasons, he does not need to have existed (or have exercised control) 
a thousand years ago to have a choice about the thousand-years-ago 
truth of that Jones sits at t. The arguments just considered go wrong by 
assuming that Jones must exist (and exercise control) at a particular 
time if he is to have a choice about whether that Jones sits at t is true 


at that time.!® 


17. This argument is inspired by an argument given by Finch and Rea (2008). 
Finch and Rea’s argument takes aim at Ockhamism, which will be discussed in the 
following section. But, obviously, the argument I have just offered, which is inspired 
by their argument, threatens my reply to the Main Argument. Finch and Rea show that 
their argument can be blocked by “eternalism” about time. (Rea shows the same thing 
about the argument of Rea 2006, discussed below.) But they think that their argument 
goes through given “presentism” about time. But, as we shall see, I shall block the 
argument inspired by their argument without relying on any particular view of time. 

18. Similarly, Rea 2006, 518, affirms this principle: 


(M5) If the truth of a proposition / at a past time ¢, was not even partly grounded 
in the occurrence of any event involving S, or in the agent causal activity of S, 
then S has never had and will never have a choice about whether / was true at ty. 
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Consider: 


(0) The past is appropriately necessary; and, necessarily, if the past 
is appropriately necessary, then no one now has a choice about 
what the past was like, not even about which propositions were 
true in the past. 


Also, suppose that that Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago. This 
supposition and (0) together imply the Main Argument’s premise (1), 
which says that Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a 
thousand years ago. 

Suppose we recast the Main Argument so that it starts with (0), 
rather than with (1). Then (1) is not an assumption with which that 
argument begins, but rather an intermediary conclusion. So (1) is not 
really a premise of that argument. So (1)’s presupposing the Main 
Argument’s conclusion does not render the Main Argument question- 
begging. And so, one might claim, the Main Argument thus recast, 
unlike the original version of the Main Argument, is not question- 
begging (section 4). 

But the Main Argument, thus recast, still fails. This failure is 
one moral of the above discussion of the necessity of the past. For 
suppose that the past’s being necessary amounts to the past’s being 


Rea concludes that the truth of a proposition at a past time cannot be (even 
partly) grounded in an event involving S or the agent causal activity of S if S existed 
only after that past time (see Rea 2006, 518-20). But I think that the reasoning that 
leads Rea to this conclusion ought also to lead him to conclude that the truth of a 
proposition at a past time cannot be (even partly) grounded in an event involving S$ 
or the agent causal activity of S if S existed only before that past time. More generally, 
I think that Rea should add that the truth of a proposition at a time cannot be (even 
partly) grounded in an event involving S or the agent causal activity of S if S did not 
exist at that time. 

If Rea did add this, then his reasoning would have implications for propositions 
that are true in the future. For example, Rea’s reasoning—combined with (M5)— 
would imply that if S will not exist a thousand years in the future, then S does not 
now have a choice about the thousand-years-hence truth of any proposition, including 
propositions about S’s current and future free actions. 

But I say, as a result of the arguments of this article, that S can now have a 
choice about the thousand-years-hence truth of p, even if S will not exist in a thousand 
years; S can now have such a choice if p’s thousand-years-hence truth will appropriately 
depend on what S is now about to freely do. Similarly, I say that S can new have a 
choice about the thousand-years-ago truth of p, even if S did not exist a thousand years 
ago; S now has such a choice if p’s thousand-years-ago truth appropriately depended 
on what Sis now about to freely do. So I conclude, at least given what Rea takes to be 
necessary for grounding, that (M5) is false. 
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unchangeable. Or suppose that it amounts to there being no backward 
causation. Either way, the second clause of (0) is false, and so (0) itself 
is false. 

Of course, we are not yet done with (0). For perhaps the past’s 
being necessary is nothing other than no one’s having a choice, from 
here on out, about anything in the past, not even about the past truth 
of propositions about present and future actions. This account of the 
necessity of the past renders the second clause of (0) trivial, and thus 
secures the truth of that clause. 

But I think that this account of the necessity of the past implies 
the falsity of the first clause of (0), and so the falsity of (0) itself. After 
all, since truth depends on the world, the past truth of some propo- 
sitions depended on what will happen. Assuming that we now have a 
choice about some of what will happen, it follows that—recall our sec- 
ond corollary—we now have a choice about the past truth of some 
propositions. So if the (alleged) necessity of the past is nothing other 
than the (alleged) relevant lack of choice, then (0) is false. 

Some might resist this argument for (0)’s falsity. In particular, 
some might deny that we now have a choice about the past truth of 
some propositions. Of course, in light of the arguments of this article, 
I think their denial is mistaken. And I have another complaint about 
their denial. Their denial presupposes (among other things) the truth 
of (1). (Recall that (1) is the claim that Jones has no choice about the 
past truth of a certain proposition.) If (0) must be defended, and can 
be defended only by presupposing (1), then the recast Main Argument 
loses any advantage, with respect to begging the question, that it may 
have had over the original Main Argument. 

Return to the original version of the Main Argument, the argu- 
ment beginning with (1). We have seen that that argument fails. And 
the ways in which the Main Argument fails guarantee the failure of any 
initially compelling argument that moves from truths about the future to 
a lack of freedom. For any such argument must assume that we have no 
choice about the long-ago truth of propositions about our present and 
future actions. But, as we saw in section 4, that assumption presupposes 
our present and future lack of freedom. So any such argument will be 
question-begging. Moreover, that assumption is also false, at least when 
the proposition in question concerns a present or future free action 
(section 5). 
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6. Ockhamism 


In Predestination, God’s Foreknowledge, and Future Contingents, William of 
Ockham claimed that we now have a choice about the past truth of 
propositions about our present and future actions. So Ockhamists reject 
this premise of the Main Argument: 


(1) Jones has no choice about: that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 


That is, Ockhamists reject (1) even given that that Jones sits at t was true 
a thousand years ago. So do I. But this resemblance between us is super- 
ficial. For my reasons for rejecting (1) are not the reasons of the Ock- 
hamist. Indeed, there are at least three important ways in which my treat- 
ment of the Main Argument differs from Ockhamism. 

First, I object that the Main Argument begs the question. But 
Ockhamists would not thus object to the Main Argument. For Ock- 
hamists do not invoke the idea underlying this objection, the idea that 
truth depends on the world. 

Second, one of my arguments for the falsity of (1), even given 
the thousand-years-ago truth of that Jones sits at t, turned on a corollary 
of truth’s dependence on the world: for all S and all p, if S has a choice 
about what p’s truth depends on, then S has a choice about p’s truth. 
Ockhamists do not rely on this corollary. 

Suppose that you reject the first premise of the Main Argument. 
And suppose you do so because you insist that Jones now has a choice 
about the truth, a thousand years ago, of that Jones sits at t. The obvious 
question is: why does Jones have such a choice? This is the obvious ques- 
tion because Jones lacks a choice about most of what the world was like a 
thousand years ago. For example, he has no choice about who was king 
of the Britons a thousand years ago.'9 


19. Paul Horwich (1987, 30) would agree with the Ockhamists, and also with me, 
that Jones now has a choice about the thousand-years-ago truth of that Jones sits at t. 
For, Horwich would argue, it is better to say that Jones has such a choice than to accept 
fatalism or to reject bivalence—and Horwich says that fatalistic arguments force us to 
do one of the three. 

I think that Horwich needs to tell us why, if we now have a choice about some 
of what was true in the past, we do not now have a choice about other facets of the 
past, such as who was king of the Britons. And Horwich seems to have an answer. His 
answer seems to be that no one now has a choice about the existence (or occurrence) 
of any past event (1987, 30). Similarly, I assume that Horwich would answer that no 
one now has a choice about the past exemplification of any property. But I think these 
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The Ockhamists now among us have an answer to this question, 
which answer drives their objection to (1). It is that the past truth of 
that Jones sits at tis, when tis not itself past, a “soft fact” about the past; 
because it is a soft fact about the past, someone even now has a choice 
about it; in this case, that someone is Jones; and so (1) is false. They 
would add that if a factsabout the past is a “hard fact,” no one now has a 
choice about it (see, e.g., Adams 1967).?° 

Given this answer, these Ockhamists should not define ‘soft fact’ 
as a fact about which someone even now has a choice. For if they did, 
the claim that a particular fact about the past is “soft” would be noth- 
ing other than—and so could not be a reason for—the conclusion that 
someone even now has a choice about it. 

Nevertheless, these Ockhamists must make sense of the distinc- 
tion between soft facts and hard facts and must do so in such a way that 
a fact about the past’s being soft implies that someone or other now has 
(or will have) a choice about it. Moreover, their way of making sense 
of that distinction had better imply that the thousand-years-ago truth of 
that Jones sits at tis a soft fact. And it had also better imply, for example, 


answers are not consistent with Horwich’s claim that we now have a choice about some 
of what was true in the past. 

They are not consistent because if Jones has a choice about the thousand-years- 
ago truth of that Jones sits at t, Jones thereby has a choice about the past exemplification 
of a property, namely, the thousand-years-ago exemplification of being true by that Jones 
sits at t. And if there are events, Jones thereby has a choice about the existence, a 
thousand years ago, of the event of that Jones sits at t’s exemplifying being true. (And see 
section 7 for an argument that Jones has a choice about what God believed in the 
past.) 

Horwich (1998) might respond by denying that a proposition’s being true 
amounts to its exemplifying the property of being true. For my defense of the property 
of being true, see Merricks 2007, 187-91. 

Consider an argument much like the Main Argument, but which begins with 
the premise that Jones has no choice about: a thousand years ago, rock R exemplified 
the property of being such that Jones will sit at t. 1 would respond to this argument by 
denying that rock R did exemplify the property of being such that Jones will sit at t, 1 
would deny this partly because I doubt that there is any such property at all. One 
reason that I find the Main Argument more interesting than the parallel argument 
involving rock R is that I think there is a property of bevng true. 

20. Plantinga (1986) seems tovbe an exception since he seems to think that some- 
one now has a choice about some hard facts about the past. Nevertheless, Plantinga 
would deny that anyone has a choice about an “accidentally necessary” fact about the 
past—and the distinction, among contingent facts about the past, between the nonac- 
cidentally necessary and the accidentally necessary does the work for Plantinga that 
the distinction between soft facts and hard facts does for other Ockhamists. 
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that Llywelyn ap Seisyll’s being king of the Britons a thousand years ago 
is a hard fact. 

Ockham himself does not use the terms ‘soft fact’ or ‘hard fact’ 
(or, for that matter, the terms ‘factum molle’ or ‘factwm durum’). But he 
does draw a distinction that is similar to—or, perhaps arguably, the same 
as—the soft fact/hard fact distinction. To get a sense of Ockham’s dis- 
tinction, pretend that it is one thousand, years before ¢. Then Ockham 
would say that that Jones sits at t is “about the present as regards [its] 
wording only and [is] equivalently about the future.” Still pretending 
that it is one thousand years before ¢, I think Ockham would also say that 
that Llywelyn ap Seisyll is king of the Britons is “about the present as regards 
both [its] wording and [its] subject matter” (Ockham, Predestination . . . , 
Assumption 3 [1983, 46—47]). 

Ockham might add that a past truth’s being about the past in 
wording only, and being equivalently aboutsthe future, implies that 
someone or other now has (or will have) a choice about that past truth. 
And he might further add that a past truth’s being about the past as 
regards both its wording and subject matter implies that no one now 
has (or ever will have) a choice about that past truth. 

All of this highlights a third difference between my approach 
and Ockhamism. Unlike the Ockhamists, I rely on neither a distinction 
between “soft facts” and “hard facts” nor on a distinction between what 
propositions are about with respect to “wording” and about with respect 
to “subject matter.” So I do not have to make sense of these distinctions 
at all, much less in a way that delivers certain results, results like: for 
each soft fact about the past, someone or other now has (or will have) a 
choice about it.! 

Given that Jones lacks a choice about most of what the world was 
like a thousand years ago, why does he now have a choice about the 
truth, a thousand years ago, of that Jones sits at t? My answer was given 
in sections 4 and 5. Jones even now has that choice because, first, truth 
depends on the world, and, second, he has a choice about sitting at ¢. 
And note that neither truth’s dependence on the world nor anything 
else I have defended above suggests that someone now has a choice 
about, for example, who was king of the Britons a thousand years ago. 


21. Fischer (1983; 1989, 32-48) argues that Ockhamists have not articulated, and 
cannot articulate, an account of soft facts that delivers the relevant results. I assume 
that he would say the same about Plantinga’s (contingent and) nonaccidentally neces- 
sary facts about the past and Ockham’s past truths that are about the past in wording 
only, and are equivalently about the future. 
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We have seen three ways in which my approach to the Main Argu- 
ment differs from Ockhamism. I shall now explain a fourth difference 
between my approach to the Main Argument and that of at least some 
Ockhamists. 

S has “counterfactual power” over a past event E if and only if 
Sis able to perform sgme action A, and if S were to perform action 
A, E would not have occurred. For example, suppose that Jones is now 
able to refrain from sitting at ¢. In the “nearest possible world” in which 
he refrains from sitting at ¢, that Jones sits at t was not true a thousand 
years ago. Therefore, Jones now has counterfactual power over whether 
the event of that Jones sits at t’s being true occurred a thousand years 
ago, and therefore over whether that Jones sits at t was true a thousand 
years ago. 

Some Ockhamists seem to assume that Jones’s now having coun- 
terfactual power over the past truth of a proposition is sufficient for the 
past truth of that proposition’s being a soft fact. Moreover, and in the 
parlance of the Main Argument, they seem to treat having counterfac- 
tual power over a past truth as sufficient for having a choice about that 
past truth (see Fischer 1989, 18-23; Plantinga 1974, 69-73; Saunders 
1966). But, as we shall see, I think that they are mistaken. 

Suppose that I cleaned my house yesterday because my brother is 
going to visit tomorrow. Suppose that my brother’s visiting will be done 
freely. Suppose that in the “nearest world” in which he does not visit 
tomorrow, he never intended to visit. And suppose that, in that world, 
he never told me that he was going to visit. So in that world I did not 
clean the house yesterday. And so, if my brother were not to visit me 
tomorrow, I would not have cleaned the house yesterday. 

Given these suppositions, my brother is now able to do something 
(namely, not visit me tomorrow) such that, if he were to do it, I would 
not have cleaned the house yesterday. That is, my brother has “coun- 
terfactual power” over my cleaning the house yesterday. Some might 
conclude that my brother now has a genuine choice about whether I 
cleaned the house yesterday. But, for what it is worth, this seems to me 
to be the wrong conclusion. I conclude, instead, that having counter- 
factual power over a past event is not sufficient for having a genuine 
choice about whether that past event occurred.” 


22. My suppositions about the “nearest world” in which my brother fails to visit 
might be false. But I think that there are at least some true counterfactuals that deliver 
the result that someone now has counterfactual power over a past event, an event 
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In debates over freedom, ‘being able to bring about something’ 
is often treated as if it has at most two disambiguations: having counter- 
factual power over that something’s occurrence and being able to cause 
that something (cf. Lewis 1981; Fischer 1989, 18-23). With this in mind, 
one might ask what my claim that Jones has a choice about the thousand- 
years-ago truth of that Jones sits at t amounts to. This is a nice question for 
two reasons. First, I have just committed myself to the position that his 
having counterfactual power over that truth is not sufficient for his hav- 
ing such a choice. Second, I deny that his having such a choice involves 
his being able to (backward) cause that truth (see section 5). 

Before answering this question, I want us to suppose that ¢ is 
a few moments from now and that Jones has a genuine choice about 
whether he will sit at ¢«. (Assuming his sitting will be free, this seems to 
be a paradigm case of having a genuine choice.) Given this supposition, 
it should be uncontroversial that Jones—before t—has a genuine choice 
about whether that Jones sits at t will be true at ¢. 

Now for my answer. My claim that Jones has a choice about the 
thousand-years-ago truth of that Jones sits at t amounts to the following. 
Jones has a choice about that past truth in exactly the same way that he 
has a choice about the truth, at time 1, of that Jones sits at t. And so he has 
a genuine choice about that past truth. All of this should bring to mind 
the second corollary of truth’s dependence on the world: if an agent has 
a choice about performing some action like sitting, and if the truth of a 
proposition depends on the performance of that action, then the agent 
has a choice about the truth of that proposition. 


7. Foreknowledge 


Smith once made a lucky guess. Ten years ago, she guessed that Jones 
would sit at ¢ And, as t approaches, Jones is about to sit. With this in 
mind, consider the Lucky Guess Argument: 


(4) Jones has no choice about: Smith’s belief that Jones sits at t was 
true ten years ago. 

(5) Necessarily, if Smith’s belief that Jones sits at t was true ten years 
ago, then Jones sits at time ¢. 


about which he or she seems to lack a genuine choice. See, for example, Plantinga’s 
(1986) argument, on the basis of such counterfactuals, that he might now have coun- 
terfactual power over whether Abraham ever existed. Also, Lewis 1981 argues that we 
have counterfactual power over the laws of nature. 
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Therefore, 
(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time ¢. 


My belief that there are no white ravens is true because there are no 
white ravens. Your belief that dogs bark is true because dogs bark. And so 
on. In general, a belief’s truth depends on the world. This dependence 
has a corollary: for all“persons Sand all beliefs 6, that S$ has no choice 
about #’s truth presupposes that S$ has no choice about what 0’s truth 
depends on. To defend this corollary, simply mimic section 4’s defense 
of the parallel corollary involving propositions. (And if a belief just is 
a proposition that is believed, this corollary about beliefs is simply an 
instance of the parallel corollary about propositions.) 

This corollary involving beliefs implies that the first premise of 
the Lucky Guess Argument presupposes (3), that argument’s conclu- 
sion. Thus, like the Main Argument, the Lucky Guess Argument is 
question-begging. Moreover, suppose that Jones freely sits at 4. Then 
Jones has a choice about what the truth of Smith’s belief depended on, 
which implies that Jones has a choice about whether Smith’s belief was 
true ten years ago. Then the Lucky Guess Argument, again like the Main 
Argument, has a false first premise. 

Start with the Lucky Guess Argument. Replace Smith with God. 
(And dispense with all talk of “luck” and “guesses.”) The resulting argu- 
ment is merely a variant of the Lucky Guess Argument. So the resulting 
argument is, like the Lucky Guess Argument, question-begging, and pre- 
sumably has a false premise.** 

The Lucky Guess Argument and its variants resemble the Main 
Argument by making claims about Jones’s not having a choice about 
something’s having been true. And they can be shown to fail, like the 
Main Argument, by focusing on truth’s dependence on the world. But 
an argument that made no mention of truth would not be merely 
a variant of the Lucky Guess argument (cf. Pike 1965, 40-46). Nor 
would an argument that made no mention of truth run afoul of truth’s 
dependence on the world. With this in mind, consider the Divine Fore- 
knowledge Argument: 

(6) Jones has no choice about: God believed that Jones sits at ta thou- 


sand years ago.”4 


23. Some philosophers—from Augustine (On Free Choice of the Will, bk. 3, sec. 4 
[1993, 78]) to Ayer (1963, 252)—have treated divine foreknowledge as if it is no more 


(or less) of a threat to freedom than is human foreknowledge. , 
94. Some hold that God is outside time and so, they conclude, God did not 


believe anything a thousand years ago (see Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, and, 
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(7) Necessarily, if God believed that Jones sits at ta thousand years ago, 
then Jones sits at time 7. 
Therefore, 

(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time ¢. 


God is essentially omniscient. That, is, necessarily, God believes 
all and only truths. Thus the second premise of the Divine Foreknowl- 
edge Argument is true, even though that premise makes no mention 
of truth, but instead mentions merely what God believed. (A parallel 
premise regarding merely what Smith believed would be false.) 

My objection to this argument builds on an idea that goes back 
at least to Origen, who says: “. . . it will not be because God knows that 
an event will occur that it happens; but, because something is going to 
take place it is known by God before it happens.””° Similarly, I say that 
God has certain beliefs about the world because of how the world is, 
was, or will be—and not vice versa. For example, God believes that there 
are no white ravens because there are no white ravens, and not the other 
way around. And God believed, a thousand years ago, that Jones sits at t 
because Jones will sit at 4, and not the other way around.”© 

These observations do not, all by themselves, show that the Divine 
Foreknowledge Argument fails. For that argument’s conclusion is not 
that Jones sits at t because God believed, long ago, that Jones sits at t, 
rather than vice versa. Instead, the Divine Foreknowledge Argument 
merely moves from foreknowledge as a premise to the relevant lack of 
choice as a conclusion. 

Recall Edwards’s remark quoted earlier (section 2): “Infallible 
foreknowledge may prove the necessity of the thing foreknown, and yet 


more recently, Stump and Kretzmann 1991). They would take God’s being outside 
time to undermine the Divine Foreknowledge Argument. But see Plantinga 1986, 240; 
Wierenga 1991, 430-33; and van Inwagen 2008. 

25. Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, bk. 7, chap. 8, sec. 5 [2002, 90]. Molina 
(Concordia 4, disputation 52, sec. 19 [1988, 179]) joins Origen in taking God’s beliefs 
about the future to depend on what will happen, rather than the other way around. 

26. Some might claim that the way the world is depends on God’s beliefs, not 
vice versa. And they might say that Aquinas makes this same claim, citing the Swmma 
Theologica (1a.ql14.a8 [1945, 147-48]) and the Swmma Contra Gentiles (1.67.5 [1975, 
222]). But Aquinas’s claim has to do with causal dependence. And so Aquinas does 
not deny my thesis that God’s beliefs about the future depend on what will happen; 
more carefully, he does not deny the version of this thesis—articulated at the end of 
this section—according to which God’s beliefs about the future are not caused by what 
happens in the future. Note also that Aquinas explicitly says that he does not disagree 
with Origen on this issue (Summa Theologica 1a.q.14.a8, reply Obj. 1). 
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not be the thing which causes the necessity.” Edwards makes this remark 
while showing that Origen’s idea above does not, all by itself, block argu- 
ments from foreknowledge to a lack of freedom. So we must say more 
than did Origen if we are to show that the Divine Foreknowledge Argu- 
ment fails. 

Nevertheless, I begin with Origen’s insight: God’s beliefs depend 
on the world. This has a corollary: for all S and all God’s beliefs b, that S$ 
has no choice about whether God has belief presupposes (in the sense 
of ‘presupposes’ relevant to begging the question) that S has no choice 
about what God’s having belief b depends on (in the sense of ‘depends 
on’ in which God’s beliefs depend on the world). We can defend this 
by mimicking the defense of the similar corollary involving the truth of 
propositions. 

For example, suppose I said that you have no choice about whet- 
her you will eat lunch at noon tomorrow. And suppose I added that you 
have no such choice as a result of the following: first, at noon tomorrow, 
God will believe (that is, will have the belief) that you are then eating 
lunch; and, second, you have no choice about what God will believe at 
noon tomorrow. 

You ought to object as follows: you have a choice about whether 
you will eat lunch at noon tomorrow; whether God will believe, at noon 
tomorrow, that you are then eating lunch depends on whether you will 
be eating lunch then; therefore, you have a choice about whether God 
will believe, at noon tomorrow, that you are eating lunch then. At the 
very least, the claim that you do not have a choice about God’s believing 
this at noon tomorrow presupposes that you do not have a choice about 
eating lunch at noon tomorrow. 

Recall the first premise of the Divine Foreknowledge Argument: 


(6) Jones has no choice about: God believed that Jones sits at t a thou- 
sand years ago. 


Given the above corollary regarding God’s beliefs, we can conclude that 
this premise presupposes the conclusion of that argument, which is: 


(3) Jones has no choice about: Jones’s sitting at time @. 


So I object that the Divine, Foreknowledge Argument, like the Main 
Argument and the Lucky Guess Argument, is question-begging. 

The first premise of the Divine Foreknowledge Argument pre- 
supposes (and so entails) that argument’s conclusion. I assume that this 
conclusion is false since I assume that Jones will sit freely at ¢. Therefore, 
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I object that the first premise of the Divine Foreknowledge Argument is 
false. That is, I think it is false even if God really did believe, a thousand 
years ago, that Jones sits at t. | think that Jones, even now, has a choice 
about what God believed a thousand years ago. 

(6)’s presupposing (3) is not the only reason to say that Jones 
now has such a choice. Another reason is that, first, Jones has a choice 
about sitting at ¢, and, second, God’s having—even a thousand years 
ago—the belief that Jones sits at t depended on Jones’s sitting at ¢. This 
is in all relevant respects just like the case.above, in which you have a 
choice about God’s believing, at noon tomorrow, that you are then eat- 
ing lunch.?’ 

Suppose the dependence of God’s beliefs on the world implies 
that the world causes God’s beliefs. Suppose, further, that God’s beliefs 
about future events are caused by those future events. Then we have 
backward causation. Perhaps this sort of backward causation is accept- 
able, even if backward causation takes a miracle, since God’s foreknowl- 
edge itself—like everything else about God?—might be miraculous. 

But divine foreknowledge does not require backward causation. 
The first step toward seeing this is to suppose that God believed, a thou- 
sand years ago, that Jones sits at t because the proposition that Jones sits at 
i was true a thousand years ago. Obviously enough, this claim—a claim 
about God’s believing a proposition at the very time at which that propo- 
sition was true—does not invoke backward causation. (Indeed, it need 
not invoke causation of any sort.) 

The second and final step is to suppose that, since truth depends 
on the world, that Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago because 
Jones will sit at «. The dependence of truth on the world is not causal 
(section 5). Thus there is no backward causation implied by the claim 
that that Jones sits at t was true a thousand years ago because Jones will 
sit at ¢. 

These two steps deliver a sense of ‘because’ in which God 
believed, a thousand years ago, that Jones sits at t because Jones will sit 
at ¢. But they do not rely on backward causation at any point. As a 
result, they deliver a backward-causation-free sense of ‘because’ in which 


27. Ockhamists say that Jones has a choice about what God believed a thousand 
years ago, but for a reason other than my reasons. They might say, for example, that 
God’s having had a belief a thousand years ago about the present or the future is a 
soft fact about the past. Of course, neither Ockhamists nor I say that Jones can change 
what God believed (see section 5). 
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God believed, a thousand years ago, that Jones sits at t because Jones will 
sit at ¢. 
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Why Worry about Reflection? 


Counterexamples to Bas van Fraassen’s Reflection principle are some- 
times thought to raise trouble for conditionalization. Reflection states 
that agents should treat their future selves as experts or, roughly, 
that an agent’s current credence in any proposition A should equal 
his or her expected future credence in A. Although Reflection is 
intuitively plausible, it is vulnerable to numerous prima facie counterex- 
amples. Why is this a problem for conditionalization? Both condition- 
alization and Reflection can be defended by diachronic Dutch book 
arguments. If Reflection is not really a requirement for partial believers, 
then diachronic Dutch book arguments—including the one that sup- 
ports conditionalization—are undermined. 

I suggest a way out of the trouble that builds on the work of sevy- 
eral earlier authors. Reflection is perfectly defensible, I argue, provided 
we weaken it with an intuitively plausible escape clause. I formulate a 
new Qualified Reflection principle, which states that an agent should 
obey Reflection only if she is certain that she will conditionalize on 
veridical evidence in the future. I argue that Qualified Reflection follows 
from the probability calculus together with a few idealizing assumptions. 

Unfortunately, perfect confidence in one’s future ability to condi- 
tionalize is hard to come by. Under all but the most ideal circumstances, 
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agents will have reasons to suspect that future failures of conditionaliza- 
tion are in store. Luckily, near enough is good enough: as long as an 
agent is close to certain that she will conditionalize in the future, she 
should come close to obeying Reflection. I cash this idea out precisely 
using a Distorted Reflection principle. Like Bayes’s theorem, Distorted 
Reflection is a consequence of the probability calculus which permits 
the expression of hard-to-compute probabilities in terms of easier-to- 
compute components. 

What about the Dutch book? I argue that contrary to a common 
misconception, not all Dutch books dramatize incoherence—some dra- 
matize a less blameworthy sort of epistemic frailty that I call “self-doubt.” 
The distinction between Dutch books that dramatize incoherence and 
those that dramatize self-doubt crosscuts the distinction between syn- 
chronic and diachronic Dutch books. I explain why the Dutch book for 
conditionalization reveals true incoherence, whereas the Dutch book for 
Reflection reveals only self-doubt. 


Dutch Books 


For Bayesians, probabilities represent subjective degrees of certainty, 
and probability axioms are logical norms governing belief. An agent can 
believe a proposition A to degree | (certainty), degree 0 (certainty that 
A is false), or any degree in between (uncertainty about A’s truth value, 
with a bias in one direction or the other). An agent’s overall doxastic 
state can be represented as a credence function which maps proposi- 
tions to real numbers in the interval [0, 1]. In a simple full-belief model, 
by contrast, there are only two possible attitudes: belief and doubt. 
(There is no need to count disbelief as a third attitude, since disbelief in 
A is equivalent to belief in ~A.) An agent’s overall doxastic state in the 
full-belief model can be represented as the set of propositions he or she 
believes, or equivalently, as that set’s characteristic function. 

In both Bayesian and full-belief models, agents’ overall doxas- 
tic states are subject to norms of consistency. An agent in a full-belief 
model should avoid believing two logically incompatible propositions at 
the same time. Likewise, an agent in a Bayesian model should conform 
to the following norms of coherence, where Cr is his or her credence 
function at a particular time: 


Nonnegatwity. Cr(A) => 0 for all A. 


Normalization: Cr(T ) = 1, where T is a necessary proposition. 
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Finite Additwity: Cr(A V B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B), where A and B are incom- 
patible. 


In addition to these synchronic norms, which govern the relations 
between beliefs at a time, agents are bound by diachronic norms, which 
govern the relationship between initial beliefs, new information, and 
later beliefs. A simple fulfbelief model might include a diachronic norm 
to the effect that an agent who starts out believing (E — A) for some 
FE compatible with his or her beliefs, and learns FE, should on pain of 
inconsistency, come to believe A. An analogous axiom for Bayesians is: 


Conditionalization: Crz(A) = Cr(A| E) 


where Cris the agent’s initial credence function, Cr(A| FE) is defined as 
Cr(A & E)/Cr(E), and Crg is the agent’s credence function after he or 
she has learned E (and nothing stronger). 

The three synchronic axioms, together with conditionalization, 
are supposed to have normative force. But why should agents conform 
to that set of norms, and not some other? One explanation relies on 
Dutch book arguments (henceforth DBAs). I will take a DBA to be any 
argument of the following form (where Cr is some agent’s credence 
function): 


1. If Cr(A) = fp, then the agent’s credences condone buying or sell- 
ing, for an arbitrary sum of money Sp, a ticket which entitles the 
buyer to S out of the seller’s pocket if A is true, and nothing oth- 
erwise. 

2. If Cr violates purported norm N, then the agent’s credences 
condone entering into a Dutch book—that is, a set of bets 
which ensure that she suffers a net financial loss. (Inferred from 
premise 1.) 

3. If an agent’s credences condone entering into a Dutch book, 
then his or her credence function is incoherent. 

-, Any agent who violates N has an incoherent credence function. 


Premises 1 and 3 are somewhat controversial. Spelling out what 
it means for a credence function to condone a set of betting odds is a 
delicate topic and one which I will set aside for the remainder of the 
essay. Cashing out the appropriate notion of coherence is likewise diff- 
cult and likewise outside the scope of this essay. I will simply assume that 
some pretheoretic sense can be made of the concept of incoherence in 


a Bayesian framework. 
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The synchronic norms can be defended using synchronic DBAs, 
where the Dutch book consists of several simultaneous bets. A defense 
of conditionalization requires a diachronic DBA, where the Dutch book 
consists of bets made at different times (Lewis 1999; Teller 1973). Some 
authors accept synchronic DBAs, but are skeptical of diachronic DBAs. 
Their skepticism is usually motivated by problems surrounding the DBA 
for Bas van Fraassen’s principle of Reflection.! I will argue that the 
philosophically important distinction is not between synchronic and 
diachronic DBAs, but between DBAs that reveal incoherence and those 
that reveal different and less serious types of epistemic defects. 

Before I proceed, a brief note about bets is in order. I’ll denote 
individual bets using tables whose left-hand column lists states of the 
world on which the agent is betting and whose right-hand column pairs 
each state with the agent’s net gain or loss, should that state eventuate. 
Thus, a bet that costs the buyer $n and pays him or her $m just in case 
A is true will be written as shown in table 1. 


Table 1 
A $m—n 


~A $-—n 


A conditional bet which costs the buyer $n, pays him or her $m if A & B, 
and is called off if ~B, will be written as in table 2. 


Table 2 


A&B $m—n 
~A&B $-—n 
~B $0 


On the above way of writing bets, the diachronic DBA for con- 
ditionalization can be written as follows. The Dutch book requires two 
assumptions: first, that the agent’s possible evidence propositions form 
a partition—that is, any two possible evidence propositions are incom- 
patible, and their disjunction is a tautology—and second, that she has 
no chance of mistaking her evidence—that is, if Cr(E) = 1 after she 
updates, then E is true, and if Cr(E) = 0 after she updates, then EF 
is false. 


1. Usually, but not always. Levi 1987 and Maher 1992 argue that diachronic Dutch 
books are ineffective because agents will always see them coming and avoid placing the 
initial bets. For a compelling reply to Levi and Maher, see Skyrms 1993. 
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Let Cr(A|E) =n 
Leer. (A)—r 
Let Co(£) = dfor0<d< 1 


Bets 1 and 2 are made before the agent learns whether E (table 3). Bet 
3 is made at t if and only if the agent learns E (table 4). 





Table 3 
Betl A&E $l—n Bet2 E $(d—1)(r—n) 
~A&E $-—n ~E $d(r—n) 
~E $0 
Table 4 


Bet3 A $r—1 
~A $r 


No matter what happens next, the buyer’s net gain is $d(r—7n). 
If ~E, she wins $d(r—n) on bet 2, and no money changes hands on 
bets 1 or 3. If E, she wins a total of $(r— n) on bets 1 and 3 and wins 
(d—1)(r—n) on bet 3, again for a total of $d(r— n). For an agent who 
violates conditionalization, either r> nor r< n. In the first case, the set 
of bets favors the buyer; in the second case, it favors the seller; and in 
either case, it constitutes a Dutch book. 


Reflection 


Bas van Fraassen (1984) argues for a norm he calls Reflection, using a 
diachronic DBA similar to the above argument for conditionalization. 
Where Cr is an agent’s credence function at time #, C7 is his or her 
credence function at some later time t, and r rigidly designates a real 
number, Reflection states: 


Reflection Cy(A|Cn(A) =" =r 


To understand what this means, it will help to imagine agents 
who satisfy Reflection. Such agents treat their future selves as experts” 
about all propositions. An agent who satisfies Reflection and is certain 
that his or her future self believes A to degree 1, believes A to degree r. 


2. The term ‘expert’ is due to Gaifman 1985. 
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An agent who satisfies Reflection and is uncertain about his or her 
future credence in A, has a credence in A which is a mixture of his or 
her possible future credences in A, where the strength of each ingredi- 
ent in the mixture depends on how likely it is (by the agent’s lights) to 
reflect his or her future credence. Thus, an agent who obeys Reflection 
has a credence in A equal to his or her expected future credence in A. 
Finally, an agent who satisfies both Reflection and conditionalization, 
upon learning that his or her later degree of belief in A will be r (and 
learns nothing stronger), will come to place credence r in A. 

Anyone who violates Reflection is vulnerable to a Dutch book— 
provided that the proposition A for which Cy(A | Cy (A) = 7) ¥ rsat- 
isfies three other assumptions. First, Cr(A | Cy (A) = 7) must be well 
defined at &. Second, the agent must be disposed to update in a way 
which ensures that Cry (A) continues to be well defined at 4. Finally, 
Cry)(Cr,(A) = 7) must be greater than zero. Where these three assump- 
tions are satisfied, the following set of bets constitutes a Dutch book. 


Let Co (A | (Gy A) = 7 =n 
TketiC (Gra) 7) "dS tor Oe dan 


Bets 1 and 2 are made at & (table 5); bet 3, at 4 if and only if Cy (A) = 
r (table 6). 


Table 5 
Betl A&Cn(A)=r $l—n Bet2 Cn(A)=r_ $(d—1)(r—n) 
~A&Cn(A)=r $-—n Cn (A) #r $d(r—n) 
Cn (A) #7 $0 
Table 6 


Bet3 A $r—1 
~A  $r 


No matter what happens next, the buyer’s net gain is $d(r—n). (The 
proof is exactly analogous to the proof in the Dutch book conditional- 
ization. ) 


Counterexamples to Reflection 


Numerous authors have proposed counterexamples to Reflection. In 
this section, I divide the counterexamples into six types and provide an 
instance of each type. My taxonomy roughly follows that of Bovens 1995. 
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Future irrationality: David Christensen (1991) suggests the follow- 
ing example. The drug LSQ makes people believe to degree .99 that 
they can fly by flapping their arms. At &@, you become certain that you 
will take LSQ before #4. You deduce that at 4, you will place credence .99 
in the proposition (call it F) that you can fly. Thus, Cy (Cn (F) = .99) = 
1. By Reflection, Cy (F) should be .99. This is clearly the wrong advice; 
your taking LSQ is not evidence that you can fly. 

Memory loss: William Talbott (1991) suggests the following exam- 
ple. At %, you are eating a dinner of spaghetti and meatballs. You 
expect to forget this by 4, but you’ll remember that & was your din- 
ner time. You'll also remember that you eat spaghetti for dinner 10 per- 
cent of the time. Where S is the proposition that you eat spaghetti at 
ft, Cr (Cr (S) = .10) = 1. Reflection advises you to set Cr (S) equal to 
.10. But Cr(S) should be much higher—at #, your senses report the 
presence of spaghetti, and you should trust your senses. 

Apparent memory loss: Frank Arntzenius (2003) suggests the follow- 
ing example. A group of monks has elected to escort you to the city of 
Shangri-la. The monks choose the route based on the outcome of a fair 
coin flip. If the coin lands heads, you will travel by the mountains; if tails, 
by the sea. If you travel by the mountains, you will arrive at Shangri-la 
with glorious memories of the mountains. If you travel by the sea, your 
memories of the sea will be removed and replaced with glorious mem- 
ories of the mountains. At 4, you find yourself on the mountain path 
with the monks. You recognize that at 4, after you’ve arrived, you will 
place credence 1/2 in the proposition that you traveled by the moun- 
tains. Thus, where M is the proposition that you travel by the moun- 
tains, Reflection advises you to set Cy (M | Cy (M) = .5) equal to .5. But 
Cy (M) should be 1—again, you should trust your senses at 4. 

Future misleading evidence: Patrick Maher (1992) suggests the fol- 
lowing example. You are 90 percent certain that your friend Persi, a 
magician, knows the outcome of a fair coin toss. You also know that Persi 
is preternaturally eloquent and can persuade you to grant credence 1 to 
the proposition that he knows the outcome of the coin toss. Where H is 
the proposition that the coin lands heads, Reflection demands that you 
set Cro(H | Cri(H = 1) equal to. 1. This is bad advice. Right now, you 
surely know better than to place so much trust in Persi’s testimony! 

Current misleading evidence: Luc Bovens (1995) suggests a version 
of the following example. You are a scientist at a small-town university. 
At &, you believe yourself to have strong evidence for some ground- 
breaking hypothesis H. You know that most small-town scientists come 
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to (justifiably) doubt their putative discoveries after three months, so 
you suspect that you will soon come to ( justifiably) doubt H. Reflection 
advises you to decrease your current credence in H accordingly; thus, 
Cm (H | Cn (H) = .01) = .01. Accordingly, the higher CatCntH )p=e0)) 
is, the lower Cr(H) should be.’ But surely this is wrong: expecting evi- 
dence against H is not the same as possessing evidence against H. Until 
the contrary evidence arrives, you should stand by your hypothesis. 

Changes in epistemic standards: I propose the following example. 
At &, you are deciding whether to enroll in the PhD program at William 
James University, where all the professors are voluntarists about belief. 
You are agnostic about God’s existence, but you believe to degree .90 
that if you are immersed in William James University’s voluntarist envi- 
ronment, you will become a theist. Where Gis the proposition that God 
exists, Reflection tells you that Cm(G|Cn(G) = .90) = .90. But this is 
the wrong advice; you shouldn’t treat your enrollment in William James 
University as evidence for God’s existence. 


Responses to the Counterexamples 


How can advocates of DBAs reconcile the argument for Reflection with 
the apparent counterexamples? One common explanation is that 
diachronic DBAs, unlike synchronic DBAs, are unsound. Christensen 
(1991) defends a particularly persuasive version of the view. Vulnerabil- 
ity to Dutch books, he claims, reveals inconsistent beliefs. An agent who 
is susceptible to a synchronic Dutch book has inconsistent beliefs at a 
particular time—that is, such an agent has some beliefs at #@ which are 
jointly inconsistent—while an agent who is susceptible to a diachronic 
Dutch book has inconsistent beliefs across time—that is, such an agent 
has some beliefs at & and some at t which, taken all together, are jointly 
inconsistent. The first sort of inconsistency is problematic: it is like 
simultaneously believing A and ~A. The second sort of inconsistency 
is perfectly acceptable: it is like believing A and then coming to believe 
~A, or like one person’s believing A and a second person’s believing ~A. 
Sets of beliefs (or pairs of credence functions) held at different times are 
not the sorts of things that ought to be coherent. 


3. I am not claiming that Reflection requires ‘you to increase your credence in 
D based on your knowledge about other small-town scientists. Reflection is perfectly 
compatible with your becoming more confident in ~D based on your knowledge of 
other small-town scientists. But once you have increased your credence in D, Reflection 
requires you to lower your credence in H accordingly. 
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Although tempting, this line of reasoning is wrong: pairs of cre- 
dence functions held at different times are indeed the sorts of things 
that should be coherent. As a logic, Bayesian decision theory ought to be 
useful for inference and planning. But some sort of intrapersonal coher- 
ence is necessary for inference and planning; an agent who conducts 
his or her epistemic life eorrectly will have earlier and later selves that 
cohere better than a pair of strangers. The sort of diachronic coher- 
ence in question should not be so strong as to demand that agents 
never change their beliefs. But it should be strong enough to bar agents 
from adopting belief revision policies which lead to changes that are 
senseless or insupportable by their current lights. The type of coherence 
demanded by conditionalization is just right: strong enough to constrain 
agents, but not strong enough to paralyze them. 

Another possible response to the counterexamples is to accept 
the validity of diachronic DBAs, but claim that Reflection is only a defea- 
sible norm. Mitchell S. Green and Christopher Hitchcock (1994, 307) 
suggest that Reflection correctly describes the beliefs of “Rational Joe,” 
a mildly idealized agent who “avoids obvious pitfalls, such as offering 2 
to 1 odds on both outcomes of a coin toss” and whose credences usually 
are appropriately grounded in his evidence. Occasionally he errs and 
over- or underestimates the support that his evidence lends a hypothesis. 
But whenever he finds himself making this kind of error, he immediately 
corrects it. Furthermore, he expects to remain rational in the future. 

Rational Joe does not believe himself to be infallible. Let A be 
any proposition. At &#, Rational Joe may grant some credence to the 
hypothesis that at 4 he overestimates the support that his evidence lends 
to A. If he credits this hypothesis at &, however, he will also credit the 
hypothesis that at 4 he underestimates the support that his evidence lends 
to A. Rational Joe does not expect himself to make systematic errors in 
weighting his evidence—his expected degree of underestimation equals 
his expected degree of overestimation. So even though he is not certain 
at & that his 4 credence in A will be right, he is certain at # that his 
expected t; credence is right. In other words, modest idealization though 
he is, Rational Joe obeys Reflection. 

Still, modest idealization though he is, Rational Joe is consider- 
ably more ideal than most of’us. We often notice epistemic vices in 
ourselves which (we suspect) we are incapable of correcting. Agents 
who lack Rational Joe’s epistemic virtues would be unwise to emu- 
late his adherence to Reflection—just as agents who lack the moral 
virtues of angels would be unwise to emulate the angels’ policy of never 
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apologizing for past mistakes. The Dutch book shows that Rational Joe 
obeys Reflection—it does not show that we should. 

As it stands, Green and Hitchcock’s proposal is somewhat unsatis- 
fying. None of the counterexamples to Reflection require you to suffer 
an epistemic mishap—you needn’t take LSQ, embrace the wrong epi- 
stemic standards, or be deceived by misleading evidence. It is enough 
that you grant nonzero credence to the hypothesis you will suffer, or are 
currently suffering, an epistemic mishap. How can it be wrong of you to 
acknowledge your own fallibility? Besides, Green and Hitchcock’s pro- 
posal leaves the status of the diachronic DBA somewhat obscure. Does 
the DBA break down whenever the obligation to obey Reflection breaks 
down? If so, then where and why? If not, then isn’t the DBA awfully easy 
to circumvent? Mightn’t it be equally easy to circumvent the DBA for 
conditionalization? 

A third line of thought suggests that Reflection is perfectly 
acceptable provided it is somehow qualified. You should treat your 
future self as an expert—provided you expect to receive veridical evi- 
dence and respond to it in a rational manner (Hall 1999, 680), or you 
know that your beliefs will improve over time (Evnine 2007, 94), or you 
trust both your future memory and your future judgment (Elga 2007, 
480). This line of thought is suggestive, but it does not directly address 
the question of where the DBA goes wrong. One might worry whether 
there is any formal way of cashing the qualification out. 

My account combines the best aspects of the three accounts sur- 
veyed. Like Christensen, I will reject the diachronic DBA for Reflection, 
but unlike Christensen, I will accept the intelligibility of diachronic 
constraints on coherence. Like Green and Hitchcock, I will claim that 
Reflection describes the credence functions of certain ideal agents, but 
unlike Green and Hitchcock, I will try to pinpoint exactly where the 
idealization goes wrong. Like Hall, Evnine, and Elga, I will suggest a 
qualifying clause for Reflection, but unlike these authors, I will explain 
how this clause, cashed out in formal terms, relates to the failure of the 
Dutch book. 

I begin by formulating a Qualified Reflection principle, which 
I argue captures the intuitive ideas put forth by Hall, Evnine, and 
Elga. Unlike the original Reflection principle, it follows from the Kol- 
mogorov axioms (together with some plausible idealizing assumptions). 
I then formulate a Distorted Reflection principle which approximates 
Reflection even when the agent violates the escape clause in Qualified 
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Reflection. Finally, I explain the crucial flaw in the DBA that seems to 
establish Reflection in its unqualified form. 


Qualified Reflection 


Before cashing out the qualifications on Reflection, I will make three 
idealizing assumptions. First, I will assume that the agent is a perfect 
introspecter—in other words, that Cy(Cm(A|B) = r) = 1 if and only 
if Cr(A| B) = r. (Note that this assumption entails the special case of 
Reflection where Cy = Cy.) Second, I will assume that the agent’s pos- 
sible evidence propositions—that is, the propositions that might repre- 
sent the totality of what the agent learns between f& and t;—form a par- 
tition {B), By, ... B,}. Third, I will assume that all agents can reasonably 
be certain that conditionalization is the right updating procedure. Not 
every agent satisfies these assumptions, but agents who do are bound by 
the qualified Reflection principle immediately below. 

Given these assumptions, the appropriately qualified version of 
Reflection is: 


Qualified Reflection: Cry(A| Cr, (A) = 1) = », provided that for all Be {Bi, 
Be, on By}, 

i. Cr(Cn(A|B) = Cry (A| B)) = land 

ests Cit Bye) = 1),s5:1 


Qualified Reflection follows from the Kolmogorov axioms, 
together with my three idealizing assumptions.* 


4. Proof: By the probability calculus, 


Cro(A| Cr, (A) = 1) = Crp (A&Cr (A) = 1) / Cr (C7 (A) = 7) 
= LB-cri(A| B)=r) C70 (A| Cr (B) = 1) Cro (Cr (B) = 1)/ 
LyB:cr1(A| B)=r} Cr (Cr (B) = 1) 


By (ii), 
Cro(A| Cr (A) = 1) = Dya-cr1( A B)=r) C70 (A| B) Cro (B)/ Zp B:cr1(A| By=r} C70 ( B) 
And by (i), 


Cro(A| Cr (A) = 1) = Xx:cr0(4| B)=7) C70 (A| B) Cro(B)/ 21 8:cr0(A| B)=r) C70 (B) 
= Dyp-cr0(A| Bary? Cr (B)/ ZX B:cr0( A] B)=r} C70 (B) 
= r&B-cr0(A| B)=r} C70 (B) / X{B-cr0(A| B)=r} C70 (B) 
= 7, 
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Clauses (i) and (ii) capture the intuitive ideas suggested by Hall, 
Elga, and Evnine.” An agent satisfies (i) just in case she is certain that 
she will update rationally (as far as A is concerned), and she satisfies (ii) 
just in case she is certain that she will update on veridical evidence— 
together, these two clauses compose Hall’s criterion. Expecting to con- 
ditionalize is a matter of trusting one’s future memory and one’s future 
judgment—Elga’s criterion. And an update which results from condi- 
tionalizing on veridical evidence is an epistemic improvement—Evnine’s 
criterion. 


Distorted Reflection 


Qualified Reflection is a helpful piece of advice. But the advice comes 
with a catch—Qualified Reflection applies only in cases where the agent 
satisfies (i) and (ii). Even in cases where & = t;, such cases are hard to 
come by. Few agents are certain that they will keep conditionalizing in 
the future. If you entertain even the slightest suspicion that you will fail 
to conditionalize, Qualified Reflection gives you no advice at all. 

Luckily, the problem admits of a simple solution. Even if you 
don’t satisfy (i) and (ii) perfectly, you may come close. And as long as 
you come close to satisfying (i) and (11), you should come close to obey- 
ing Reflection. I will distinguish two axes along which an agent might 
fall short of perfect conformity to (i) and (11), and indicate the proper 
response to movements along each axis. 

Some future beliefs are more likely than others to be the results 
of conditionalizing on veridical evidence. If tomorrow you believe some 
hard-to-verify scientific hypothesis to degree .45, this might be the result 
of veridical observation and reasonable updating; if you believe the 
hypothesis to degree 1, this is more likely to be the result of overcon- 
fidence caused by some error. The first axis measures the number of 
values of ry such that the agent expects a 4) credence of rin A to be the 


5. Weisberg 2007 proves a very similar result: conditionalization follows from my 
first two assumptions, the assumption that the agent is certain he or she will remain 
a perfect introspecter in the future, and (i). My result is slightly stronger than Weis- 
berg’s since Weisberg’s third assumption entails both my third assumption and (ii), 
but not vice versa. Van Fraassen 1995 argues that conditionalization entails Reflection, 
but Weisberg shows that van Fraassen’s argument rests on a conflation between the 


opinions an agent actually might arrive at in the future and the opinions he or she 
thinks he or she might arrive at in the future. 
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result of conditionalization on veridical evidence, so that for all Be { Bi, 
Bey eee BEY, 
ii. Crm(Cy(A|B) = 7|Cr(A|B) = 7 =1 (where defined) and 

iv. - Gigth (Cr (CB) = 1 & Cy (Ay = 7) ='1 
(ili) and (iv) state that the agent is certain at 4 that if Cr, (A) = 7, she’s 
behaved like a condition4lizer (at least with respect to A) and updated 
on veridical evidence. If she satisfies (iii) and (iv) for some particular 
value of 7, then she should obey Reflection for that value of r. (Notice 
that if she satisfies (iii) and (iv) for all values of r relative to A, Cy, and 
Cr, then she also satisfies (i) and (ii).) 

The second axis measures the agent’s expected departure 
from conditionalization on veridical evidence, on the hypothesis that 
Cr, (A) = r. Expected departure depends both on the strength of the 
agent’s (conditional) expectation that she will fail to conditionalize on 
veridical evidence (given that Cr (A) = 7), and the magnitude of the fail- 
ure she expects. We might cash this out as follows. Let {Wi, Wa,... Wn} 
be a set of doxastic alternatives such that each We {W,, Wa... W,} is 
the conjunction of some Be {Bj, By,... B,} with Cry (A) = r. The agent’s 
expected departure from conditionalization on veridical evidence (with 
respect to A, Cm, and Cr) conditional on the proposition that Cr (A) = 
rcan then be defined as follows:° 


D, = XUwetwy,.ws,...wmylr— Cr (A | W)] Cm (W)/ Cr (Cn (A) = 7) 


D, measures the degree to which an agent expects 7 to be an overly opti- 
mistic credence in A, relative to the support his or her future evidence 
lends A. (Where the agent expects r to be an overly pessimistic credence 
in A, D, will be negative.) 

D, lets us adjust Reflection to account for expected failures of 
conditionalization. If Reflection requires agents to set their credences in 
A equal to their expected later credences in A, then the following rule 
requires them to set their credences in A equal to their expectations of 
the later credences they would have in A, were they to conditionalize on 
veridical evidence: 


Distorted Reflection: Cry(A| Cn (A) = 7) = r—D, 
6. This definition relies on two assumptions—first, that Crm (A| W) is well defined 
for each W—else D, is undefined—and second, that the agent knows the value of 


Cy(A|W) for each W—else the agent does not know that [r— Cy (A| W)] is the 
degree to which he or she will depart from conditionalization if W obtains. 
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To the extent that the agent approaches conformity to (i) and (ii) 
along either of the two axes, Distorted Reflection comes close to captur- 
ing Reflection. The closer D, is to 0, the closer Cy (A | Cr, (A) = 7) is to 
y. And the more values of r for which D, is close to 0, the more values of 
r for which Distorted Reflection approximates Reflection. Perfect con- 
formity to (i) and (ii) is rare, so agents are rarely required to conform 
perfectly to Reflection. But an agent who comes close to satisfying (i) 
and (ii) should come close to obeying Reflection. 

Although Distorted Reflection always approximates Reflection 
when the agent is confident that he or she will come close to condition- 
alizing, it may approximate Reflection even when the agent is confident 
(or certain) that he or she will severely fail to conditionalize. D, may be 
close to zero either because all its terms are close to 0 or because the sum 
of its positive terms is close in absolute value to the sum of its negative 
terms. The second alternative secures something like Reflection, but not 
because of the agent’s confidence in his or her future judgment—only 
because of the agent’s lack of useful information about how he or she 
will fail to conditionalize. In this case, the fact that the agent satisfies 
Reflection is something of a lucky evidential coincidence. Green and 
Hitchcock seem to have exactly this sort of coincidence in mind when 
they discuss Rational Joe—who thinks himself as likely to underestimate 
the weight of his evidence as to overestimate it. 

What is the status of Distorted Reflection? It is simply a conse- 
quence of the probability calculus.’ Even so, it is useful in roughly the 
way Bayes’s theorem is useful: it expresses a hard-to-calculate quantity in 
terms of easier-to-calculate parts. Typically, given any evidence proposi- 
tion Be {By, By,... By}, the agent’s t; beliefs will be irrelevant to A—in 
other words, Cr(A| W) will equal Cr(A| B) for the B that serves as a 


7. Proof: 


D, = Xwe wi. wW....W_) [7 — Cro(A] W)] Cro (W) / Cro(Cr (A) = 7) 
= (Lweim,ws,...w,} [7 Cro(W)])/ Cro (Cr, (A) = 1) 
—(L2 wet mw, ...W,}C70(A| W)] Cro (W))/Cro(Cr (A) = 1) 
= ([r Cro(Cr (A) = r)]/Cro(Cr (A) = 1r)) 
—[C19 (A&C (A) = r)]/ Cro (Cry (A) = r) 
=r—Cr(A| Cn (A) =7r) 


Distorted Reflection states: 
Cr(AlCn (A) =7) =r =D, 
By the above argument, this is equivalent to the claim that 


Cr(A|Cr (A) = r) = 1 — [r — Cr(A|Cr (A) = r)] 
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conjunct in W. Calculating Cr (W) is generally straightforward, and the 
value of ris simply stipulated. 


Back to the Counterexamples 


Together with Qualified Reflection, Distorted Reflection can be used to 
account for the counterexamples to the original Reflection principle. 

Future irrationality (LSQ ): Perhaps you think LSQ works by making 
you believe F to a higher degree than conditionalizing on your t, evi- 
dence warrants, so that for some or all Be { Bi, Bo,... By}, (Cr (F | B) < 
C7 (Ff). In this case, your suspicion that you will take LSQ causes you to 
violate (i). On the other hand, perhaps you think LSQ works by mak- 
ing you believe false propositions that would justify you in believing F'to 
degree .99. In this case, your suspicion that you will take LSQ causes you 
to violate (ii). In either case, Qualified Reflection does not require that 
Cyt | Gn) = 99) = .99. 

So you needn’t obey Reflection in the LSQ case. What should you 
do instead? Suppose there is no possible 4 evidence that (by your cur- 
rent lights) could justifiably raise your credence in F to .99—there is no 
Be {By, Bo, ... B,} such that Cr (F | B) = .99. Furthermore, suppose you 
think that no matter which evidence proposition is true, the claim that 
you believe F'to degree .99 at 4 will have no bearing on whether you can 
fly—Cr (F | Cn (F) = .99 & B) = Co(F| Cn (B) = 1) for each Be {Bi, 
Bo, ... B,}. By the definition of expected departure from conditional- 
ization on veridical evidence, 


D, = Uwetw,ws,...wm l-99 — Co (F | W)] Cri (W)/ Cr (Cn (A) = .99) 
Since the proposition that Cy (F) = .99 screens F off from each B, 
D, = “we(w,,W,...wmjl-99 — Cr (F)] Cr (Cn (A) = .99)/ 
Cr (Cr (A) = .99) 
= [.99 — Cn (F)] 
By Distorted Reflection, 
Ch (F | Cn (F) = 17) = .99— [.99— Cn (F)] = Co (F) 


Learning that Cy (Ff) = .99 should have no impact on your credence in 
F Intuitively, this is right; the fact that you will believe F to degree .99 is 
irrelevant to F’s truth or falsity. 

On the other hand, suppose that there is some evidence proposi- 
tion B, (highly unlikely by your & lights) that could justify your believing 
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F to degree .99. (Perhaps B, involves God descending from the clouds 
and asserting in a booming voice that you can fly.) You are certain that 
you will update by conditionalizing, that if you do not take LSQ, your 
evidence will be veridical, and that if you take LSQ you will believe B, 
whether it is true or not. I will elaborate the example as follows (where 
Q is the proposition that you take LSQ): 


Cr (F |B.) = .99 
Cr) (F | B) = .001 for all Be {B, By, ... 5, 5 (Be 
Cn (Cn (F) = .99)|~Q) = .001 
Cr (On (F) = -99) | Q) = 1 
Cry (~B,, & Cn (F) = .99) = Co(~B, & Q) 
Cry (B, & Cn (F) = .99) = Cr (B,) 
By the definition of D,, 
D, = [(.99 — .99) Cr (By) + (.99 — .001) Cr (~B, & Cr (F) = .99)]/ 
Cr (Cn (F) = .99) 


989 Cry (~By & Cn (F) = .99)/Cr (Cn (F) = .99) 
= 989 Cry (~B, & Q)/Cr(Cn(F) = .99) 


.989 Cr (~B, & Q)/[Crm(~By & Q) + Cr (By)] 


On the assumption that B, and Q are evidentially irrelevant to 
one another, the value of D, depends on only two factors: Cm(Q) and 
Cr (Bx). As Crm(Q) increases, D, increases; the more certain you are 
that you will take LSQ, the less you should increase your confidence 
in F upon learning that Cy(/) = .99 (all other things being equal). 
As Cr(B,) increases, D, decreases; the more certain you are that God 
will actually tell you that you can fly, the more you should increase your 
confidence in F upon learning that Cy(F) = .99. Again, both results 
seem right. 

Memory loss (spaghetti): You expect to place credence .10 in S at 
t;, even though conditionalizing on your total evidence (no matter what 
it will be) should lead you to be much more confident in S than that. 
Thus, for any B € { By, Bo,... Br}, Cr(Crm(S | B) = Cr (S)) £1, and you 
violate (i). Thus, you needn’t set Crp (S | Cr, (S) = .10) equal to .10. 

What should you do? Suppose that, just as in the LSQ example, 
there is no future evidence that could justify you in believing S to degree 
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.10, and the proposition that Cr;(S) = .10 screens off each B € { By, 
By, ... B,} from S. Then once again, Distorted Reflection will tell you 
to ignore the information that Cy (S) = .10—it is irrelevant to S. 

Apparent memory loss (Shangri-la): The Shangri-la case appears 
superficially different from the spaghetti case, but their underlying 
structures are remarkably similar. Although you expect to remember 
your mountain travels at 4, you expect to doubt the veridicality of your 
memories. Just as in the spaghetti case, Cm (Cr (S | B) = Cn (S)) 4 1 for 
every B € {B,, By, ... B,}, and you violate (i). 

Future misleading evidence (Persi): You may learn between f and 
t, that Persi has reported a heads outcome, in which case, there is 
some Be {B), By, ... B,} such that Cy(H |B) > Cr (| B). Since you 
place nonzero credence in the proposition that you will speak to Persi, 
Cry (Cr (H | B) = Cry (H |B) # 1, and you violate (i). Qualified Reflec- 
tion does not require you to set Cy(H | Cr (H) = 1) equal to 1. 

Notice that this result holds even if there is evidence that could 
in principle help you distinguish the case where Persi is fully informed 
about the coin toss from the case where he’s just guessing. Suppose Persi 
speaks more quickly when guessing than he does when reporting some- 
thing he knows. You may learn either that Persi slowly reports a heads 
outcome, in which case you will respond appropriately to your evidence, 
or that Persi quickly reports a heads outcome, in which case you will 
believe him even though you shouldn't. Even in this version of the exam- 
ple, you violate (i). Since Persi might quickly report a heads outcome, 
there isa Be {B), Bo, ... B,} which entails that you won't conditionalize 
as you should: Cm (Cm (A| B) = Cr (A| B) #1. 

No matter which way we read the example, Distorted Reflection 
gives the same advice. Consider the first version, in which there is no 
observable difference between sincere and insincere Persi. Let your pos- 
sible evidence propositions be: 


R: Persi reports a heads outcome. 
T: Persi reports a tails outcome. 
All of the following claims should hold: 
Cr (| R & Cn (H) = 1) = Cn(A|R) = .95 


(If Persi reports H, he is 90 percent likely to be reporting correctly, 
5 percent likely to be guessing correctly, and 5 percent likely to be guess- 
ing incorrectly.) 
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Cr (H & Cn (H) = 1) = 5 


(You are 50 percent certain that Persi will report a heads outcome, and 
you will become convinced that the coin landed heads.) 


Gig (DSc Gi GEL) s— 1) 0 


(You are 100 percent certain that if Persi reports a tails outcome, you 
will not become convinced that the coin landed heads.) 


Cr (Cr, (A) = Py an 


(You are 50 percent certain that you will come to believe H to de- 
gree 1.) 


Thus, by the definition of D, for r= 1, 
Dal Ol eel — 00. . 
By Distorted Reflection, 
Cr Ca Grt)p—ell\y == 95 


Now consider the second version of the example, where Persi 
talks faster if he does not know the outcome of the coin toss. Let your 
possible evidence propositions be: 


RQ: Persi quickly reports H. 
RS: Persi slowly reports H. 
TQ: Persi quickly reports a tails outcome. 
TS: Persi slowly reports a tails outcome. 
All of the following should hold: 
Cr (A | RQ & Cn (H) = 1) = Cy(H|R) = .5 
Cry (RQ & Cn (H) = 1) = .05 
Cr (HI | RS 8 Cn (H) = 1) = Cry(H | RS) = 1 
Cry (RS & Cn (H) = 1) = .45 
Cy (TQ & Cn(H) = 1) =0 
Cry (TS & Cn (H) = 1) = .0 
Cy (Cry (A) = 1) = 5 
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By the definition of expected departure from conditionalization on 
veridical evidence, 


D, = [(1 —.5)(.05) + (1 —1)(.45)] / .5 = .05 
Once again, by Distorted Reflection, 
Cr (H | Cy (AH) = 1¥ = .95 


On either version of the example, you come close to satisfying (i). 
Your expected deviation from conditionalization on veridical evidence 
is low—in the first version, because you don’t expect to depart very far 
from conditionalization, and in the second version, because you don’t 
think you're very likely to depart from conditionalization. It makes no 
difference how finely we divide the evidence propositions. 

Current misleading evidence (the small-town scientist): This case is 
markedly different from the others. You presumably believe that you will 
conditionalize on any B € {B,, By,... B,} you might learn between f& 
and 4. Furthermore you don’t expect to receive any nonveridical evi- 
dence. Thus, it seems that you satisfy (i) and (ii)—Qualified Reflection 
demands that Cy(H | Cy (HM) = .01) = .01. 

Some readers may think I have bitten a bullet in responding to 
this case, but I claim that the bullet is not as unpalatable as it seems. 
I have construed the case as one of current misleading evidence, where 
your future judgment is unimpugned. If I had construed the case as one 
of future misleading evidence, then it would collapse back into the Persi 
example. If I had construed it as a case of future nonveridical evidence, 
it would collapse back into the second version of the LSQ example. You 
should obey Reflection only in the version of the example where you 
expect veridical, nonmisleading evidence.® 

Changes in epistemic standards (William James University): There are 
three ways of cashing out the William James University example. First, 
you may see attending William James University as an epistemic pitfall— 
something which will ruin your future epistemic standards. On this read- 
ing, the William James University example is easily assimilated to the first 
three examples: you expect not to conditionalize on veridical evidence, 


8. There may be pragmatic reasons for small-town scientists to believe their 
hypotheses more strongly than their evidence suggests. Perhaps confidence is crucial to 
the success of one’s scientific Career, or perhaps scientific disciplines are best advanced 
when individual scientists believe hypotheses even in the absence of sufficient evidence. 
This is compatible with my claim that Qualified Reflection is a prima facie norm. 
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so Qualified Reflection does not require that you set Cm(G| Cy (G) = 
.90) equal to .90. 

Second, you may see attending William James University as 
a wholly educational experience—a way to correct your subpar epi- 
stemic practices. My account cannot accommodate ail versions of this 
reading—a William James education had better not cause you to justi- 
fiably question conditionalization!—but it can accommodate some ver- 
sions. Perhaps you are bad at gathering evidence for the existence of 
God and attending William James will attune you to a new, more sen- 
timental type of evidence. On this reading, the William James Univer- 
sity example can be assimilated to the small-town scientist example: you 
satisfy both (i) and (ii), and Qualified Reflection requires you to set 
(G | Cn (G) = .90) equal to .90. 

Third, you may see attending William James University as a mix- 
ture of educational experience and epistemic pitfall. Perhaps you think 
that a William James education will provide’ you with a way of gather- 
ing sentimental evidence, but will lead you to slightly overvalue that evi- 
dence. Or perhaps you are unsure whether your education will be salu- 
tary or detrimental, and you grant some credence to each possibility. 
In either case, the William James University example can be assimilated 
to the Persi example. The first case corresponds to the original version 
of the Persi example, where there is no observable difference between 
Persi when he’s being reliable and Persi when he is being unreliable. 
In this case, you are certain that if you attend William James University 
(or talk to Persi), you will acquire evidence which is useful but mislead- 
ing. The second case corresponds to the modified version, where Persi 
talks faster when he’s guessing than when he’s reporting. In this case, 
you believe that attending William James University (or talking to Persi) 
will constitute either an unadulterated epistemic gain or an unadulter- 
ated epistemic loss, though you’re not sure which. In both cases, you 


violate clause (i), so you are not required to set Cr(G | Cn(G) = .90) 
equal to .90. 


Back to the Dutch Book 


I claim that Qualified Reflection is a norm of coherence, but Reflection 
is not. How can I reconcile this with van Fraassen’s DBA, which seems 
to establish Reflection in its unqualified form? I will argue that the DBA 
conflates two types of epistemic problems: problems of incoherence and 
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problems of what I will call self-doubt. Agents are self-doubting whenever 
they suspect themselves of having incoherent beliefs. 

We can contrast incoherence and self-doubt using full-belief 
examples. Those who believe a proposition A and simultaneously believe 
its negation ~A are guilty of incoherence, and we might criticize them 
on the grounds that there is no possible world where all their beliefs are 
true. Those who believe that they believe both A and ~A, however, are 
selfdoubting. They are not incoherent—there really are possible worlds 
where the self-doubting individuals believe both A and ~A. Some self- 
doubting individuals may even have good evidence of their own inco- 
herence. Still, there is something problematic about their overall belief 
states: there is a sense in which self-doubting agents can’t be right about 
everything. Either they are mistaken about their own beliefs regarding 
A, or they are mistaken about whether A is the case (since someone who 
believes both A and ~A must be mistaken in one of these beliefs). 

Self-doubt bears a close resemblance to Moore’s paradox, in 
which an agent believes a proposition A while simultaneously believing 
that he or she does not believe A.’ Just like a self-doubting agent, an 
agent with Moore’s paradoxical beliefs is guaranteed to be wrong about 
something, even though his or her beliefs are perfectly coherent. The 
analogy will prove useful: one of the lessons Moore draws from his para- 
dox can be adapted to the case of self-doubt. 

Moore (1902, 132) writes: 


It is often pointed out that I cannot at any given moment distinguish 
what is true from what I think so: and this is true. But though I cannot 
distinguish what is true from what I think so, I can always distinguish 
what I mean by saying that it is true from what I mean by saying that I 
think so. For I understand the meaning of the supposition that what I 
think true may nevertheless be false. 


Moore can be understood as proposing a test for distinguishing between 
incoherent beliefs and what we might call Moore-paradoxical beliefs. If 


9. My exposition of Moore’s paradox differs from Moore’s more explicit presen- 
tations (1959) and (1952) both in form and in function. Moore presents the paradox 
as involving an agent who asserts a conjunction of the form, ‘A and I do not believe 
that A’. I am interested in agents who believe pairs of propositions of the form ‘A’ 
and ‘I do not believe that A’. Moore intends to make a point about the distinction 
between what a speaker says and what he or she implies; I intend to make a point 
about higher-order belief. Despite these significant differences, Moore’s insights are 
capable of shedding light on the case at hand. 
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it is incoherent to believe both A and B, then it is equally incoherent 
to suppose both A and B at the same time and in the same context.!° 
But if it is merely Moore-paradoxical to believe both A and B, then it is 
perfectly coherent to believe both A and B at the same time and in the 
same context. Self-doubting beliefs are like Moore-paradoxical beliefs: 
there is nothing odd or contradictory in supposing that I hold contra- 
dictory beliefs. After all, there is some possible world in which I do. 

Why does Moore’s suppositional test distinguish incoherence 
from other types of problems? An agent’s belief function fixes the truth 
values of her beliefs in two ways. First—almost tautologically—it fixes 
what she believes. Second and less obviously, it fixes the truth values of 
some of her higher-order beliefs. In cases of incoherence, the agent is 
guaranteed to be wrong solely because of how her beliefs operate in the 
first, belief-fixing role. In Moore’s paradox cases and cases of self-doubt, 
the agent is guaranteed to be wrong because of some faulty interaction 
between the two roles. Moore’s test pulls the roles apart. The agent’s 
actual suppositions occupy the belief-fixing role, while her counterfac- 
tual beliefs occupy the truth-value-fixing role. 

When formulating Dutch books for partial believers, we can run 
a version of Moore’s suppositional test. Say that someone “wins” a bet 
on A at a possible world w just in case A is true at w and “loses” a bet 
on A at wjust in case A is false at w—whether or not any bets are made 
at w. And say that someone “wins” a conditional bet on A given B at w 
just in case A and Bare both true at w and “loses” a conditional bet on 
A given B at w just in case A and B are both true at w—again, whether 
or not any bets are made at w. A set of bets reveals incoherence just in 
case at every possible world, the buyer of those bets loses more than he 
or she wins. But a set of bets counts as a Dutch book just in case at every 
possible world where the agent’s beliefs condone the bets, the buyer of 
those bets loses more than he or she wins. So every set of bets that reveals 
incoherence counts as a Dutch book, but not every Dutch book reveals 
incoherence. 

We can illustrate the difference between the two types of Dutch 
book using a pair of synchronic examples. It is incoherent to vio- 
late Finite Additivity by letting Cr(AV B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B) + x for some 


10. There may be special cases in which it is a.good idea to make incoherent 
suppositions—for instance, cases where one intends to perform a reductio or show 
that everything follows from a contradiction. All I need is the assumption that the 
distinction between coherent and incoherent suppositions is clear. 
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disjoint propositions A and B and some nonzero real number x. It is 
self-doubting to suspect that one violates Finite Additivity by letting 
Cr(Cr(AVv B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B) + x) =y for some disjoint propositions A 
and Band some nonzero real numbers x and y. Both problems render 
agents susceptible to Dutch books, but the suppositional test shows that 
the Dutch books are of different types. 

First, consider an”agent with an incoherent credence function Cr 
such that Cr(Av B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B) + x for some disjoint propositions 
Aand Band some positive real number x. Crcondones buying or selling 
each of the following bets: 

Table 7 


Betl AVB Cr(A) —1 
~(AVB)  Cr(A) 


Bet2 A Cr(A) —1 
~A Cr(A) 

Bet3. B Cr(B) —1 
~B Cr(B) 


No matter what happens next, the buyer of bets 1-3 (table 7) 
is guaranteed a net loss. The buyer pays a total of $(Cr(AV B) — 
(Cr(A) — 1+ Cr(B) — 1)) = $(14+ x) and wins exactly $1, for a net loss of 
$x. Furthermore, the buyer suffers this net loss at every possible world, 
since at every possible world, exactly one of {A, B, Av B} is true. 

Contrast the self-doubting agent, whose credence function Cr is 
such that Cr(Cr(A Vv B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B) + x) = y for some disjoint A and 
Band some nonzero real numbers x and y. Let / be the proposition 
that (Cr(A Vv B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B) + x). Then the self-doubting agent’s cre- 
dences condone buying or selling the following bet: 


Table 8 


Beta Ch) in 
Gat CC 


Suppose, as might happen, that Cr(A |J) = Cr(A), Gr(B|) = 
Cr(B), and Cr(AV B | I) = Cr(Av B). Then the self-doubting agent’s cre- 
dences also condone buying,or selling conditional versions of bets 1-3 
which take place only on the condition that 7 But together with bet 
4, the conditional versions of bets 1-3 constitute a Dutch book. If J is 
false, then the buyer loses $yx on bet 4 and wins back nothing on the 
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other bets; otherwise, the buyer loses $x on bets 1-3 and wins back only 
$(1 — y)x on bet 4. 

In the Dutch book against the self-doubting agent, however, there 
are possible worlds where the buyer does not suffer a net loss. Suppose 
Cr(Av B) = Cr(A) + Cr(B). Then at the actual world, a buyer of bet 4, 
together withthe conditional versions of bets 1-3, will suffer a net loss. 
But at counterfactual worlds where J is true, the buyer will win $(1 — y)x 
on bet 4 (table 8), and the buyer’s wins and losses on the conditional 
versions of bets 1-3 (table 7) will cancel each other out. So this Dutch 
book reveals not incoherence, but self-doubt. 

The Dutch book against agents who violate conditionalization 
reveals diachronic incoherence. I’ll adopt Lewis’s assumption that the 
agent stands no chance of mistaking her evidence, so that if the agent 
learns E, then all the suppositional worlds must be ones where Fis true. 
Under this assumption, every suppositional world ensures a net loss for 
either the buyer or the seller of the bets (depending on whether Crp (A) 
is greater than or less than Cr(A| £)). 

On the other hand, the Dutch book against agents who violate 
Reflection reveals diachronic self-doubt. At a world where the agent 
makes bets 1 and 2 in table 6, he or she is already guaranteed to suffer 
a net loss. But as long as the agent doesn’t make bet 3, there are coun- 
terfactual worlds where he or she enjoys a net gain. At those counterfac- 
tual worlds, of course, the agent’s beliefs would have condoned different 
betting behavior. But the bets we consider at counterfactual worlds are 
fixed by the agent’s actual (not counterfactual) credence function. 

According to the suppositional test, then, violating conditional- 
ization is a type of incoherence, while violating Reflection is a type of 
self-doubt. This result makes sense. As Patrick Maher (1992, 132-33) 
points out, an agent who implements a shift that violates Reflection (such 
as taking LSQ or attending William James University) thereby violates 
conditionalization. But to violate Reflection is to afford nonzero cre- 
dence to the proposition that one will implement a (specific and pre- 
dictable) Reflection-violating shift—whether or not one actually does. 
Thus, to violate Reflection is to suspect one will fail to conditionalize— 
that is, to suspect oneself of diachronic incoherence. 

Self-doubt needn’t be objectionable—in fact, it needn’t even be 
prima facie wrong. Whenever you suspect that incoherence is either 
advisable or inevitable, self-doubt is perfectly in order. If you decide 
that the mind-expanding potential of LSQ outweighs its epistemic side 
effects or that Persi’s testimony is worth listening to despite its tendency 
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to mislead you, then you should choose incoherence over coher- 
ence, and you should expect to choose incoherence over coherence. If 
you grant some credence to worlds in which you are force-fed LSQ, 
threatened with undetectable memory-wiping in Shangri-la, or beset 
with memory loss, then you should be self-doubting. There may be 
something epistemically problematic about getting into such situations, 
but there is nothing problematic about doubting yourself once you 
are in them. 

In a few cases, you know that diachronic incoherence is neither 
inexorable nor advisable. In these cases, Qualified Reflection tells you 
to set your credence in A equal to your expectation of A’s conditional 
credence, given your future evidence. Therefore, if you’re certain that 
you will remain a conditionalizer, your credence in A should equal your 
expectation of your future credence in A. In other words, if you expect 
to remain diachronically coherent, you should obey Reflection. 


Conclusion 


Christensen was right: the DBA for Reflection is not enough to estab- 
lish Reflection as a norm of coherence. Since Reflection involves higher- 
order beliefs, the DBA for Reflection reveals not incoherence, but self- 
doubt. The DBA for conditionalization, on the other hand, involves no 
higher-order beliefs. Therefore, we have grounds for rejecting Reflec- 
tion even if we accept conditionalization. Not all diachronic DBAs are 
on equal footing. 

Green and Hitchcock were right. Under ideal circumstances— 
where the agent believes that it is both possible and uniquely rational 
to obey a policy of conditionalization—agents should obey Reflection. 
Under less-than-ideal circumstances—where the agent suspects he or 
she will adopt some less rational policy—agents need not obey Reflec- 
tion. Thus, when Green and Hitchcock claim that Rational Joe is justly 
confident in his future abilities, they should include the ability to condi- 
tionalize on current evidence. Since we are often unsure about whether 
we’ll be able to conditionalize on our current evidence, we should often 
avoid emulating Rational Joe. 

Hall, Evnine, and Elga were right. Reflection applies only in 
cases where, roughly speaking, you wholeheartedly expect your later epi- 
stemic state to be an improvement on your earlier epistemic state, where 
you expect to respond to veridical evidence in a rational manner, and 
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where you trust both your future memory and your future judgment. 
Qualified Reflection is a way of cashing out these intuitions. 

So Reflection (properly qualified) is not as bad as it seems, 
and susceptibility to Dutch books does not always reveal inconsistency. 
As long as defenders of DBAs carefully distinguish questions about 
coherence from questions about self-doubt, they can safely accept the 
diachronic DBA for conditionalization oe the synchronic DBAs 
for the Kolmogorov axioms. 
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Careers and Quareers: A Reply to Burge 
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I 


Quasi-remembering a past event is representing it in a way that is as 
much like remembering it as is compatible with the person having the 
quasi-memory not being identical with the person whose experience of 
the past event caused it. Remembering in the ordinary way is supposed 
to be a special case of quasi-remembering, one in which the identity con- 
dition is satisfied. Derek Parfit and I made use of the notion of quasi- 
memory in answering the objection, which goes back to Bishop Butler, 
that any attempt to define or analyze personal identity in terms of mem- 
ory must be circular—because any use of the notion of memory tacitly 
invokes the notion of personal identity.| Someone who wants to define 
personal identity in terms of memory continuity (which neither Parfit 
nor I was trying to do) can hold that the persistence of a person over 
time consists in the occurrence of a series of events linked by quasi- 
memory, where the series is nonbranching. Because of the nonbranch- 
ing provision, the quasi-memories will turn out to satisfy the identity 
requirement on memory, and so will be memories. But the notion of 
memory is not invoked in the analysis, so there is no circularity. If one 
has the more promising project of construing the persistence of persons 
as consisting in psychological continuity, of which memory continuity is 
just a part, one can use the same strategy to avoid circularity. 

This use of the notion of quasi-memory has had some promi- 
nent critics. One is David Wiggins, in his Sameness and Substance Renewed 
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(2001). I reply to this in my 2004. Another is Tyler Burge. In an impor 
tant essay, “Memory and Persons,” Burge (2003) argues that any attempt 
to use the notion of quasi-memory to analyze personal identity must 
involve “explanatory circularity.” This is based on a detailed account of 
the central role of memory, with its presupposition of identity, and more 
generally the role of attitudes with de se content, in the nature of sub- 
jects of intentional states. As he puts a central claim at one point, “Mem- 
ory, with its de se presumptions and its presuppositions of trans-temporal 
identity—deriving from the individuation of exercises of basic sorts of 
agency—is a condition on the possibility of an individual’s having a rep- 
resentational mind”? (ibid., 306). He sees attempts to use the notion of 
quasi-memory to analyze personal identity, and, I think, any psycholog- 
ical account of personal identity along Lockean or neo-Lockean lines, 
as involving a misguided attempt to analyze personal identity in terms 
of “agent-neutral” psychological notions, one that “cannot recover de se 
notions” (ibid., 322). Much of what Burge says in his essay strikes me as 
insightful. But I will show that it does not support his conclusions. 


II 


I begin with a story about some imaginary, and perhaps impossible, crea- 
tures. I will call them Parfit people, since the story is a spin-off from 
Derek Parfit’s example of persons who reproduce by fission. But the lives 
of my Parfit people originate in more or less the way ours do, and each 
life history—or, as I shall say, quareer (for quasi-career)—that begins 
with an ordinary birth contains just one episode of fission. The fission 
occurs around age twenty-one. In the fission a person’s body divides into 
two exactly similar bodies, and each of the bodies is the body of a person 
psychologically continuous with the original person. If both continued 
to exist, they would at the outset be psychological twins, but would begin 
to diverge psychologically because of the inevitable differences in the 
lives they would live. But in the society of Parfit people I am imagining, 
this is not allowed to happen. One of the products of the fission is cho- 
sen at random and painlessly put to death shortly after the fission takes 
place. (This is done to avoid overpopulation and to avoid competition 
between fission products for the original person’s goods and privileges 
and for the right to carry out his or her intentions, plans, and projects.) 


2. Attitudes de se are attitudes with first-person content. The term was introduced 
in Lewis 1979. 
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The surviving fission product takes the name of the original person and 
takes over the ownership of the original person’s property and his or her 
commitments, rights, and so forth. 

I said that the fission products are psychologically continuous 
with the original person. Focusing on the one that survives, his or her 
psychological life after the fission is related to that of the original per- 
son in a way that is as much like the relation between temporally adja- 
cent phases of the life of an ordinary person as is compatible with the 
occurrence of the episode of fission. We can even suppose that the fis- 
sion occurs during sleep and that the surviving person is unaware on 
awakening that any such thing has happened. He remembers—or quasi- 
remembers—the past career of the original person “from the inside,” 
inherits all of his or her beliefs, attitudes, and projects, and his or her 
personality and character traits. 

We can suppose that for some time it was the practice of these 
people to regard the surviving fission product as identical with the orig- 
inal person—the fission was thought of simply as an episode in the per- 
son’s career, a rite of passage, so to speak. But they were subsequently 
persuaded by the philosophers among them that this cannot be cor- 
rect. Because identity is transitive, both products of the fission cannot 
be identical with the original person, and there is nothing that can pick 
out one of them rather than the other as identical with him or her— 
the killing of one of them cannot retroactively make the other someone 
that he or she earlier was not. But being persuaded of this had no appre- 
ciable effect on their practice. They regard the surviving fission products 
“as good as identical” with the original persons and treat them as such in 
all of their social practices. Among other things, they regard the beliefs 
of the fission products as inheriting the warrant those beliefs acquired 
from the reasoning and experiences of the original person, regard them 
as knowing the things the original persons learned before the fission 
and which the fission products believe, and assign the same status to 
memories, or quasi-memories, of things done or experienced prior to 
the fission as they do to memories not separated from the remembered 
events by episodes of fission. 

The series of events and property instances that consists of those 
that make up the original person’s career plus those that make up the 
career of the surviving fission product is not itself a career. It is what I 
earlier called a quareer—a quasi-career. But it will be very much like a 
personal career. If one did not notice the episode of fission, one would 


take it to be one. 
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The Parfit people’s language contains terms that function very 
much like our first-person pronouns. But their “I” cannot be translated 
as our “I,” for they count as true the judgment “I did A” when A was 
done not by the speaker but by the “ancestral self” of the speaker, that 
is, the person whose fission had the speaker as its surviving fission prod- 
uct. We would have to translate their “I” as Carole Rovane’s (1990) and 
Alan Sidelle’s (2002) ‘I*’.° “I was F,” said by a Parfit person, will count as 
true just in case the speaker’s quareer contained an episode of being F. 
Except for perceptual beliefs and other present tense mental state 
ascriptions that carry no implications about the past or future, attitudes 
whose verbal expression would involve their “I” will not strictly speaking 
be de se attitudes. But they will be very much like de se attitudes. We can 
call them de sé attitudes. Instead of being indexed to the possessor of 
the attitude, or to the possessor’s career, they are indexed to the pos- 
sessor’s quareer. So, for example, the intention to do X will be a de sé 
attitude whose satisfaction condition is the doing of X at some future 
point in the quareer of the intender.* Their de sé attitudes will carry 
the same sorts of commitment to action as de se attitudes, except that 
the commitment may be carried out by the successor self of the person 
who originally formed the attitude, the attitude and commitment having 
been passed on to that person in the way our attitudes and commitments 
are passed on to our future selves. 

I said that my imaginary creatures may not be possible. Certainly 
it is not possible that creatures of our species should be of the sort 
described. And it may be that it is nomologically impossible that there 
should be creatures that fit this description—that there should be mech- 
anisms by which intelligent beings could divide in such a way that the 
fission products are psychologically continuous with the original person. 
And for those like me who think that nomological impossibility implies 
metaphysical impossibility, this would mean that they are metaphysically 
impossible as well. But I think it is not conceptually impossible that there 


3. Rovane cites an unpublished paper by Sidelle as the source of ‘I*’. 

4. Or I should say, “one of the quareers of the intender.” For someone about 
to undergo fission will have (at least) two quareers, one in which his or her career is 
continued by the career of one of the fission products, and one in which it is continued 
by the career of the other. I have constructed the example in such a way that each of 
the Parfit people has only one quareer after the episode of fission and has only one 


that matters prior to that episode. So I will allow myself to speak, inaccurately, of the 
quareer of a Parfit person. 
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should be such creatures, and it is not an a priori truth that there could 
not be. 

But the important question is not whether there could be such 
creatures. It is about whether, supposing there were, they could be right 
in having the attitudes toward themselves I have described in my story. 
Could they be right in thinking that the warrant of beliefs is preserved 
across episodes of fission that there is preservative memory across such 
episodes, that seeming memories from the inside of things done or 
experienced prior to an episode of fission can have as good a right 
to count as knowledge as seeming memories from the inside that are 
not separated from the remembered events by episodes of fission, that 
actions done after an episode of fission can count as executions of inten- 
tions formed prior to it, and so on? Burge is committed to holding that 
if my imaginary creatures are possible at all, they are radically mis- 
taken in thinking these things. Some of his remarks suggest that they 
could not be subjects of intentional mental states at all—as when he 
says “An individual that lacked preservative constancies—with their de se 
presumptions—would have no mind at all” (Burge 2003, 320). He is cer- 
tainly committed to holding that if they have seeming memories of pre- 
fission events, these will be memory illusions, that an action performed 
subsequent to an episode of fission could not be the carrying out of an 
intention formed prior to it, and that if a quareer includes instantiations 
of a belief both before and after an episode of fission, the later instanti- 
ation cannot inherit the warrant of the earlier one. This of course goes 
with his view that the notion of quasi-memory cannot be used without 
explanatory circularity in giving an account of personal identity. 


Ill 


Here is a brief summary of Burge’s claims about memory and de se 
content that provide the basis for his view about these matters. He 
distinguishes three types of memory: experiential memory, substantive 
content memory (remembering that so-and-so is the case), and purely 
preservative memory, where the latter does not introduce new content 
and merely “retains representational content for further use” (ibid., 
289). All experiential memory and many memories of other types have 
de se form, that is, are egocentrically indexed. Egocentric indexes fig- 
ure even in the representations of lower animals—their perceptions and 
memories are constitutively associated with immediate use for the needs 
of the animal itself. Memories need not apply first-person concepts, but 
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they do carry first-person presumptions, which seems to mean that fully 
informed and conceptually mature reflection by the subject would result 
in acceptance of first-person propositions. Intentions have de se form 
which must be preserved in memory; practical agency requires the abil- 
ity to record a match between an act and an earlier intention, and this 
requires that both the representation of the act and the memory of the 
intention have de se form. The representational contents of perceptions 
have de se form, and the capacity of an individual to act in the immediate 
service of its needs and goals depends on perceptual contents being 
associated with a de se memory capacity to preserve them over time. 
De se elements, and only de se elements, “mark the immediate relevance 
of content to animal perspective, needs, and aims, and mark immedi- 
ate sensitivity to use of the content in agency that serves them” (ibid., 
299). Purely preservative memory, and the de se presumptions associated 
with it, plays a crucial role in inference. One must rely on it to preserve 
past steps with warrant unchanged. Burge sums up in a passage already 
quoted: “Memory, with its de se presumptions and its presuppositions of 
trans-temporal agent identity—deriving from the individuation of exer- 
cises of basic sorts of agency—is a condition on the possibility of an indi- 
vidual’s having a representational mind” (ibid., 306). 

This brief summary leaves out a good deal of valuable detail. 
What Burge says about memory, and about the importance in it of de 
se forms, is insightful, and I think that it is by and large true of creatures 
like us. If it were true generally, of all conceptually possible possessors of 
“representational minds,” it would rule out the conceptual possibility of 
the Parfit people, at least as I describe them as conceiving themselves, 
and would establish Burge’s claim that attempts to use the notion of 
quasi-memory to analyze personal identity are misguided. And I think 
it is close to being true generally. But it is not close enough to support 
what he says about quasi-memory and what he is committed to holding 
about the Parfit people. It would be closer to being true generally if all 
occurrences of “de se” were replaced by “de sé*”; but if he accepted that 
change his case would of course collapse. 


IV 


Although Burge says he is not a functionalist, a good deal of what he 
says about the importance of de se forms in the individuation of inten- 
tional states and mental activities could be expressed by saying that the 
possession by these states and activities of de se forms is essential to the 
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playing of their functional roles. Among other things, it is essential to 
their contribution to the coordination of the subject’s activities and 
achievement of its aims. But the episodes that make up the quareer of 
one of the Parfit people could be functionally just like those that make 
up the career of one of us. Functionally de sé* forms are just as effica- 
cious as de se forms in satisfying needs and furthering the achievement 
of goals—bearing in mind that in the case of the Parfit people the sat- 
isfaction conditions of needs and goals have to do with effects on their 
quareers rather than with effects on their careers. 

To make his case, Burge would have to argue that the differences 
between the Parfit people and us are such that they lack representa- 
tional minds, or at least that they could not preserve knowledge and war- 
ranted belief over periods of time that span episodes of fission—more 
generally, that the difference between creatures with only de sé attitudes 
and creatures with de se attitudes are such that only the latter can engage 
in warranted inference, preserve knowledge over time, engage in action 
aimed at satisfying needs and aims, and so on. Nothing he says provides 
the basis for such an argument. To base it on his claims about memory 
and de se attitudes, would be blatantly question-begging. 

The problem facing Burge can be sharpened by considering a 
variation on the story about the Parfit people. What happens in fission is 
that a person’s body divides down the middle and then each half regen- 
erates the half it is missing. Let’s suppose that while these people are 
convinced that both products of fission cannot be allowed to live, they 
find repugnant the practice of always killing one of the products. And 
let’s suppose that they eventually devise a technique that ensures that 
only one of the fission products comes out of the process alive. The one 
remaining product regenerates its missing half and goes on its way. The 
fissions (if they count as such, given that only one of the products is 
alive) are now analogous to the case in which one of the hemispheres 
of a brain dies—or, better, the case (purely hypothetical, of course) in 
which one hemisphere dies and the other grows a replacement for it. 
There now seems no reason not to allow that the surviving fission prod- 
uct is identical with the original person—that its quareer is a genuine 
career. 

In the case just imagined, the process whereby the psychological 
life of the original person is coritinued in the sole viable fission product 
can be exactly like that which occurred in the earlier cases in which the 
fission product was not identical with the original person (because there 
were, for a short while, two living products of the fission). Burge seems 
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committed to holding that while in the first of these cases knowledge 
possessed by the original person is transmitted to the fission product, 
and warrant is preserved across episodes of fission, this is not true in the 
second case, because of the lack of identity between the original person 
and the fission product. This seems absurd. It is true that in the first sort 
of case we have memories with de se contents and de se presumptions, 
while in the second we have only quasi-memories with de sé" contents 
and presumptions. But that does not mark a significant difference in 
what happens in the two cases. 


Vv 


Burge does discuss briefly the suggestion that a scenario similar to my 
Parfit person story shows that de sé contents can do the work of de se 
contents. Here is what he says about it. 


I believe that this sort of response lives on under-description. The claim 
that de sé-marked capacities enter into the same cognitive dynamics 
is mistaken. The role of de se form and presumption in memory goes 
deeper than language. Lack of a word for “I” or “remember” is not sig- 
nificant. Animals with de se capacities lack language. The role of de se 
elements goes deeper than caring. The issue is whether the individu- 
als act from their own perspective coordinating with their own needs 
and aims. If they do, they exercise explanatorily relevant de se mem- 
ories. Then reductionism falls into explanatory circularity in the way 
indicated in section 7. All the standard cases of fission are of this sort. 
They assume that the individuals involved are people. If there is no such 
set of activities, then these are not creatures with individual psycholo- 
gies. They are incapable of psychologically based agency or perception, 
as opposed to reactions and sensation. Even the attribution of quasi- 
memory to them is incoherent. For these creatures lack the retentive 
and coordinating powers to have representational content. (ibid., 324) 


The first part of this is beside the point, since my use of the Parfit 
person story is not based on their lacking our words “I” and “remem- 
ber.” The central claim in this passage is that if the imagined creatures 
“act from their own perspective coordinating with their own needs and 
aims,” then “they exercise explanatorily relevant de se memories.” This 
assumes that the only intelligible application of the notions of perspec- 
tive, needs, and aims is one on which an individual’s having a perspec- 
tive, a need, or an aim is explicated in terms of how its states relate to 
its career, and not in terms of how they relate to its quareer. It is true that 
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the notions of perspective, need, and aim are tied up with the notion of 
something very much like a career, with its requirement of identity over 
time. But a quareer is something very much like a career. Burge gives no 
reasons whatever for the assumption he makes here. His response begs 
the question. 


VI ‘ 


Let’s now look at the most explicit argument Burge gives in his essay. 
This is for the claim that a psychological system that does not presup- 
pose “agent identity” cannot carry out inference. This is of course closely 
related to the claim that warrant for beliefs cannot be preserved across 
episodes of fission. 

The argument has three premises (ibid., 314-15): (1) Inference 
“requires an ability to invoke representational contents as steps, relying 
over time on the same warrant that backed these steps when they were 
first instantiated.” (2) “Epistemic norms and warrant attach to the agent 
of the inference.” (3) “Epistemic norms for inference, and the warrant 
an agent has in a step in an inference, must be explained in terms of 
epistemologically relevant capacities, acts, experiences, or states of the 
agent of the inference.” 

He considers two putative cases in which what is involved in 
an inferential step is quasiimemory rather than memory. In the first, 
the step was earlier warranted “for another individual by his having 
perceptions” (ibid., 315). In the second the quasi-remembered expe- 
riences were had by the same individual, but the appeal to quasi- 
memory to explain the inference did not presuppose that the individual 
was the same. 

He argues against the possibility of the first case as follows. By (2) 
the agent of the inference must have warrant for relying on the earlier- 
instanced content. But because the individual did not have the earlier 
perceptions, by (3) any warrant the agent has for relying on the content 
cannot be the same as the warrant for the original instantiation of the 
content. And this means that the requirement stated by (1) cannot be 
satisfied. The second case is ruled out because, given that it is not pre- 
supposed that the individual was the same (although in fact he was, in 
this case), “the epistemic and psychological functions of quasi-memory 
cannot differ from the case in which the individual who had the relevant 
perceptions is different” (ibid.). 
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I have no quarrel with premise (1). But (2) and (3) are unclear. 
To serve Burge’s purposes, they must be understood as saying that a war- 
rant, and conformance to a norm, attaches to an agent in virtue of what 
has occurred during some relevant period in the career of that agent. 
An alternative, of course, is that warrant and norm-conformance attach 
to an agent in virtue of what has occurred during some relevant period 
in the quareer of the agent. That gives us an interpretation of (2) that my 
Parfit people can happily accept. And going with this is a slight revision 
of (3), call it (3’), saying that the norms and warrant are explained in 
terms of epistemologically relevant capacities and so forth of the agent 
and of earlier occupants of the agent’s quareer. Clearly Burge’s conclusion is 
not supported by (1), (2) (as just interpreted), and (3’). And nothing 
he says supports the claim that (2) and (3) are true on the understand- 
ing of them that his argument requires—in particular, nothing supports 
accepting (3) instead of (3’). . 

Here I should mention something that occurs repeatedly in 
Burge’s essay. In the argument just discussed the putative case of quasi- 
memory is described as one in which a step in an inference “was war- 
ranted for another individual by his having perceptions.” And in other 
passages what is contrasted with the normal case in which the subject 
of a remembered experience or action is identical with the subject of 
a later memory of it is one in which a supposed quasi-memory derives 
from “some other individual” (ibid., 319). His formulations leave the 
impression that the previous awareness condition is simply that a quasi- 
memory of an experience or action must be caused by the occurrence of 
such an experience or action in some person or other. Now of course, both 
Parfit and I insisted that the causing must take place “in the right way.” 
But this can still leave the impression that there is nothing like singu- 
lar reference in the content of quasi-memories—unless, as on Burge’s 
interpretation of certain passages in Parfit, it is mistaken reference to 
the rememberer himself. 

I would now want to insist that there would have to be some- 
thing like singular reference in the contents of quasi-memories. A qua- 
reer need not be the career of a single person—it may consist in the 
careers of different persons spliced together—but it is a single thing, 
a causally unified series of events, that can be referred to. And the 
de sé’ content of a quasitmemory makes reference to the quareer of 
the individual having the quasi-memory. Parfit has an example in which 
“Jane has agreed to have created in her brain copies of some of Paul’s 
memory traces. . . . One apparent memory is very clear (1984, 220). 
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She seems to remember looking across the water to an island where 
a white Palladian church stood out brilliantly against a white thunder- 
cloud.” Although Jane’s memory corresponds to, and is causally due to, 
Paul’s past experience in Venice, I would not want to count this as a 
case of veridical quasi-mgmory. For causal relations linking experience 
and actions with subsequent memory impressions to count as grounding 
veridical quasi-memories, they must be embedded in a much richer set 
of causal relations—they must be embedded in a quareer. 

At any rate, while it can seem very plausible to say that warrant 
for a step in an inference cannot derive immediately from the warrant 
of “some other individual,” this should not be understood as meaning 
that it cannot derive immediately from warrant instantiated earlier in 
the quareer of the person making the inference, where it is only because 
of the transitivity of the relation of identity that the earlier occupant of 
the quareer must count as a different person. 


VII 


According to Burge, while Parfit held that quasi-memories have de se 
contents, my view was that quasi-memories “lack the commitment, 
present in the de se representational content of experiential memories, 
that the previous states were the individual’s own”? (2003, 308). So the 
post-fission experiential quasi-memories in a fission case would embody 
a memory illusion on the Parfit view but not on mine. 

I now think that we should split the difference. Whether expe- 
riential quasi-memories have de se content depends on the nature of 
the subject. In creatures like us, quasi-memories are memories and have 
de se content. What gives them this content is the fact that we are so con- 
structed that experiential quasi-memories are standardly caused by expe- 
riences or actions in the past career of the subject, ones to which they 
correspond, and fail to be so caused only when there is some malfunc- 
tion in the process by which they are produced. Usually a malfunction 


5. I think Burge’s interpretation of Parfit is mistaken. Parfit does include in his 
characterization of quasi-memory that the subject seems to remember having a past 
experience. But in his 1971 essay (p. 209 in the reprinting in Perry 1975), he explicitly 
says that it does not follow from my seeming to remember having an experience that 
part of what I seem to remember about the experience is that “I, the person who now 
seems to remember it, am the person who had this experience.” I take it that this is 
a denial that quasi-memories have de se content. All he means by remembering having 
an experience is remembering it “from the inside.” 
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would involve there being no past experience or action of the sort the 
subject seems to remember that played a role in the production of the 
seeming memory. But fission would also count as a malfunction. So if 
fission occurs in the case of one of us, say as the result of transplant- 
ing the two brain hemispheres into different bodies, the fission prod- 
ucts would at least initially have quasi-memories that, although they cor- 
respond to experiences and actions that did occur in the past, are in 
one respect illusory—they would remember having the experiences and 
doing the actions. (Perhaps later, when they are fully cognizant of what 
has occurred, the quasi-memories would lose this illusory aspect.) In the 
case of the Parfit people, the situation would be different. In them the 
standard causes of experiential memories are experiences and actions 
in the quareer of the subject, not just in its career. Here too there could 
be malfunctions in which quasi-memories are not so caused, but fission 
would not count as a malfunction. The way they are constructed, and 
in particular the way their quasi-memories are standardly caused, gives 
them de se* content rather than de se content. 

There is no reason to think that there would have to be a phe- 
nomenological difference between our de se memories and the de sé 
quasi-memories of the Parfit people—that is, a difference in what it 
is like to have them. Both can be memories “from the inside.” There 
is no property of “mine-ness” that our memories represent past expe- 
riences and actions as having and that experiences and actions that 
are only quasiremembered could not be represented as having without 
there being a memory illusion. In explaining the difference in content 
between our memories and those of the Parfit people, we can appeal 


to an externalist view of content determination that Burge should find 
congenial. 


VII 


So how does all of this bear on the topic of personal identity? As I indi- 
cated at the beginning, a primary motive for introducing the notion of 
quasi-memory was to answer the charge that psychological continuity 
accounts of personal identity are circular. And I think it does provide a 
way of doing that. Given the coherence of the Parfit person story, we can 
begin by characterizing the kind of psychological continuity that unites 
the quareers of the Parfit people. The characterization of this would 
include describing these quareers as involving continuity with respect 
to quasi-memory, and this can be done without invoking the notion of 
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personal identity. We can then characterize a personal career as a qua- 
reer that does not involve a certain kind of branching, for example, the 
sort of fission that occurs in the quareers of the Parfit people, and say 
that the persistence of a person over an interval just is the existence of 
a personal career that spans that interval. 

But I no longer think that we must invoke the notion of quasi- 
memory, or the notion of quareers that are not careers, in order to 
answer the circularity objection to psychological accounts of personal 
identity.° Suppose for the moment that Burge is right and that there 
can’t be quareers that are not careers. I’ve argued that he doesn’t give us 
any good reason for believing this, but perhaps there are such reasons. 
There is still, compatibly with this, a way of analyzing personal identity in 
terms of psychological continuity without falling into any objectionable 
circularity. 

Properties have causal profiles, and arguably are individuated in 
terms of them. And the characterization of a causal profile typically 
invokes relations of both synchronic and diachronic unity; it invokes the 
former when it speaks of how the instantiation of a property combines 
with instantiations of other properties to produce certain effects (since 
the “combining with” involves the instantiations having the same sub- 
ject), and it invokes the latter when the effects produced include subse- 
quent states of the same subject. This remains true when the properties 
are mental properties. The central claim of a psychological account of 
personal identity is that it is the synchronic and diachronic unity rela- 
tions that figure in the causal profiles of psychological properties that 
determine the identity conditions for persons. One way of putting it is 
by saying that it is these unity relations that determine what sets of prop- 
erty instances constitute the career of a person. Of course, so far we are 
making free use of the notion of identity; for a synchronic unity relation 
is one whose holding between simultaneous property instances consti- 
tutes their having the same subject, and a diachronic unity relation is 
one whose holding between property instances occurring at different 
times constitutes their having the same subject. Even if this appeal to 
the notion of identity could not be avoided, what I have said is the cen- 
tral claim of psychological accounts of personal identity would not be 
circular—there is nothing circular involved in saying that it is the causal 
profiles of psychological properties, and the unity relations involved in 
them, that determine the persistence conditions of persons. But that 


6. See my 2004. 
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claim does not by itself give us a recipe for stating truth conditions for 
judgments of personal identity. The way to do that without circularity is 
to follow David Lewis’s (1972) proposal about how to avoid circularity 
in formulating functional definitions. 

The threat of circularity in functional definitions stems from the 
fact that the functional definition of a mental state will characterize it in 
terms of its relations to other mental states, which in turn will be charac- 
terized in terms of their relations to other mental states, including the 
one in question. Circularity can be avoided by giving a “package deal” 
definition which simultaneously defines all of the mental states in terms 
of their relations to one another.’ This can be done by means of the 
Ramsey-Lewis technique which extracts noncircular definitions of indi- 
vidual psychological states from the Ramsey sentence of the theory that 
describes their relations to one another and to other phenomena. If we 
include in the “package” of properties and*relations to be defined in 
this way the synchronic and diachronic unity relations between psycho- 
logical states, the noncircular definitions yielded by the technique will 
include definitions of these relations. Each will have a definition of the 
form “The relation X such that... ,” where the “such that” clause con- 
sists of the Ramsey sentence of the psychological theory supplemented 
with the clause “and X = R,” where R is the variable in the Ramsey sen- 
tence that replaced the name of the relation that figured in the theory.® 
Of course, no one is in a position to give such a definition, because no 
one is in a position to specify the functional profiles of all of the psycho- 
logical states involved. But all that matters for present purposes is that 
in principle such a definition could be given. 

If we suppose, with Burge, that there cannot be quareers that are 
not careers, then the holding of the diachronic unity relation between 
states, or property instances, will be sufficient to make it true that the 
possessors of those states are identical. But if, as I think, it is coherent to 
suppose that there are quareers that are not careers, as in the story of 
the Parfit people, then matters are more complicated. The holding of 
the diachronic unity relation will guarantee only that the states are parts 
of the same quareer. To get that they are parts of the same career, and 
so belong to the same person, we must invoke further information— 
information to the effect that the portion of the quareer connecting 


7. The term “package deal” is David Armstrong’s. 
8. I developed this idea in my 1984. See also my 2004. 
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the states does not include an episode of fission, or branching, that pre- 
cludes its being a part of a career. 

It should be noted that even where we have diachronic unity with- 
out identity, supposing that to be possible, we must also have diachronic 
unity that brings identity with it. States related by diachronic unity 
belong to the same quareer, and quareers that are not themselves 
careers are made up of careers. And within a career, states that are dia- 
chronically unified belong to the same person. Assuming that mental 
states are partly individuated by their diachronic unity conditions, this 
gives us a sense in which their nature presupposes individual identity 
over time. And this will be true in an even stronger sense if there cannot 
be quareers that are not careers.’ 

So it is misleading, at best, for Burge to say that the central tenet 
of “Shoemaker’s and Parfit’s reductionisms” is that “the basic explana- 
tory psychological notions do not presuppose individual identity over 
time (2003, 322). The basic explanatory notions are supposed to be 
person- and agent-neutral. The notion of an individual person or agent 
is to be explained in terms of continuities of states characterized agent- 
neutrally.” Burge’s own view is that the notion of an agent with a psychol- 
ogy is partly individuated in terms of exercises of “psychological compe- 
tencies supported by de se memories and memories with de se presump- 
tions,” and that “reciprocally, such competences and their exercises are 
partly individuated by reference to relations to their agents” (ibid.). 
Much the same could be said on my view, although I would replace 
“de sé’ with “de sé.” Mine involves a holism about the individuation of 
mental states, which includes a reciprocal relation between the individ- 
uation of the states and that of the individuals that have them. Burge 
does not say what is meant by a state’s being “agent neutral”—but what 
the term suggests is something incompatible with such a holism. 


IX 


To conclude, there are two reasons why Burge’s essay poses no real 
threat to psychological accounts of personal identity of the sort inspired 
by Locke. First, there is nothing in it that tends to show that my 
Parfit people are not conceivable and that their self-conception is not 
coherent—and so nothing that blocks the possibility of a noncircu- 
lar account that construes the identity of a person as consisting in a 


9. For a closely related point, see Whiting 2002. 
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psychologically continuous and nonbranching quareer. Second, even 
if (what we have seen no good reasons for believing) it is impossible 
for there to be quareers that are not careers, there is nothing in his 
essay that blocks the possibility of a noncircular account that uses the 
Ramsey-Lewis technique to define synchronic and diachronic psycholog- 
ical unity relations, and defines personal identity in terms of these. 
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Hendrik Lorenz, The Brute Within: Appetitive Desire in Plato and Aristotle. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2006. 229 pp. 


é 

The three parts of this wide-ranging but closely argued book address two ques- 
tions about Plato’s and Aristotle’s psychology: first, what is it for certain moti- 
vations to be nonrational? Second, what cognitive capacities can nonrational 
motivations employ in the generation of action? In response, Lorenz (here- 
after ‘L’) answers, to the first question, that for Plato and Aristotle rational 
motivation uniquely involves means-ends reasoning, and, to the second, that 
beginning with Plato’s Theaetetus argument that belief involves grasping intel- 
ligibles, both Plato and Aristotle deny belief to nonrational motivations, grant- 
ing them instead the cognitive resources of imagination (termed phantasia in 
Aristotle). 

Part 1, “Appetite and Reason in Plato,” argues that according to Plato’s 
Republic, only the rational part of the soul can engage in means-ends rea- 
soning, but the appetitive, spirited, and rational parts can all have beliefs. L 
defines a part as the proper subject of desire and aversion in virtue of which 
the soul as a whole may be said to have a given desire or aversion. When a soul 
simultaneously desires and is averse to the same thing (in the same respect, 
in relation to the same thing), it must be divided into two parts, one to be the 
subject of the desire and the other to be the subject of the aversion. Division 
on this basis yields exactly three parts of the soul: reason, spirit, and appetite. 

Despite Plato’s description of appetite as a many-headed (polukephalos) 
beast (Republic 588c7-10), L argues—not entirely successfully—against the fur- 
ther divisibility of appetite. L reasons that if appetite can be divided, then 
the case of the thirsty person who refrains from drinking does not reveal 
a reasoning part distinct from appetite, and Leontius’s anger at his eyes or 
at his desire to look at corpses does not reveal a spirited part distinct from 
appetite—for all we know, these conflicts may be internal to appetite (15). 
But this does not follow, for Plato appeals not only to the fact of conflict, but 
also to its character, to partition the soul (otherwise, how would we even know 
whether it was spirit or reason that opposed appetite?) ; it is because the thirsty 
person’s refraining from drink results from calculation in the first case, and 
because Leontius reproaches himself in the second, that we know we have not 


I'd like to thank Chris Bobonich, Stephen Menn, and Rachel Singpurwalla for their 
comments on this review. 
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conflicting appetitive desires, but motivations opposed to appetite, reason in 
the first case and spirit in the second. In philosophical defense of the non- 
divisibility of appetite, L claims that “in tolerably ordinary... circumstances” 
(51), we do not have a simultaneous appetitive desire and aversion to the 
same thing (in the same respect). But one can be hungry and at the same 
time nauseated at the prospect of food, for example, if one is suffering from 
a stomach bug. Finally, as L himself admits (50), the simple picture orphans 
instrumental desires of which reason disapproves: if I rationally disapprove 
of smoking, desire to smoke, and know that to smoke I have to go to the gas 
station to buy cigarettes, which part of my soul owns my desire to go to the gas 
station? On L’s account, appetite can’t have instrumental desires, and reason 
would be divided by owning such a desire. L’s solution, that appetite has a 
noninstrumental desire to go to the gas station because this act is represented 
to it along with the smoke at the end of the trip, may work in cases where 
appetite has formed an association after a number of cigarette-obtaining trips 
to the gas station, but what about the first time? 

Soul-part simplicity matters to L’s overall account of nonrational moti- 
vation because it provides a consideration against granting the nonrational 
parts means-ends reasoning, for nonrational parts possessing means-ends rea- 
soning themselves seem to be subject to further division-warranting conflict. 
But since L maintains that the appetitive and spirited parts have fixed objects 
of pursuit (bodily pleasures and honor), denying them instrumental reason- 
ing makes it difficult for him to explain how they can share the belief that 
the reasoning part should rule (Republic 442c—d), or how someone could con- 
trol his or her worse appetites by persuading them that it’s better not to act 
on them or by taming them with speeches (554c-d). L says that the Republic 
Just assumes that the lower parts can be led to have the right beliefs, with- 
out having an account of how (109), but Plato does better than this if we do 
not force on him the denial of instrumental reasoning to nonrational parts. 
We should also be skeptical about means-ends reasoning being one of the 
signatures of rationality for Plato. For when Plato distinguishes between ratio- 
nal and nonrational parts in terms of the use of reasoning (the rational part 
is called the logistikon because it reasons, logizesthai, whereas any nonrational 
part, lacking in the capacity to logizesthai, is alogiston), he says that the ratio- 
nal part forms beliefs in accordance with measurement, by contrast with the 
nonrational parts that form beliefs in accordance with appearance (to phai- 
nomenon Republic 602d9, phainetai 602e5, cf. hé tou phainomenou dunamis Pro- 
tagoras 356c-357d).! It is measurement or broadly speaking calculating, rather 


1. The rational/nonrational contrasts at Republic 439c-d, 553d, 571c-d, can be 
read either as contrasting the calculating and therefore truth-tracking part with the 


appearance-following parts, or the part that engages in means-ends reasoning with the 
parts that don’t. 
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than means-ends reasoning, that allows the rational part to get beyond appear- 
ances and pursue the truth that it desires (cf. Republic 581b). 

Part 2, “Belief and Appearance in Plato,” may be usefully discussed 
in relation to Christopher Bobonich’s field-changing Plato’s Utopia Recast 
(Oxford, 2002). Bobonich (hereafter ‘B’) argues that Plato’s late dialogues so 
cognitively impoverish nonrational soul-parts that they cannot originate action 
by themselves; occurrent fionrational motivations like anger and pleasure 
must now draw on reason’s resources. L agrees that in the late dialogues non- 
rational motivations are cognitively impoverished, but says that this just con- 
sists in their not having beliefs (doxaz); to compensate, Plato equips them with 
the cognitive resources of the sensory imagination, thereby enabling them to 
entertain future prospects, to desire and act in accordance with desires, and to 
represent in images the contents of thought (which the reasoning part of the 
soul represents propositionally)—with the result that despite being deprived 
of belief, the nonrational soul-parts remain motivationally sufficient. 

The cognitive impoverishment thesis is strained by Plato’s Phaedrus, 
which inconveniently describes the nonrational parts as engaging in belief- 
implicating activities such as pleading, threatening, and delaying gratification 
(254a—d, 255e—56a). Whereas B reads this as parody, L simply ignores it: the 
Phaedrus does not even appear in the book’s Index Locorum.? As for the thesis 
that the sensory imagination is the nonrational counterpart of belief, enabling 
the sufficiency-for-action of nonrational motivations, it is worth noting that L’s 
texts, the Philebus and Timaeus, describe reason’s deployment of images, and 
so do not constitute textual evidence that nonrational motivations’ images can 
motivate without the involvement of reason. In the Sophist, phantasia is said to 
be, like belief, a silent affirmation or denial in the soul, distinct from belief in 
that it arises through perception (264a). The Philebus’s “likenesses” (eikones) 
drawn by the painter in the soul are also said to be modeled “after” (meta) the 
scribe’s words (39b,ff.). 

A last set of cautionary points about Plato: it is not clear that the psy- 
chological passages in the late dialogues share L’s focus on distinguishing 
rational from nonrational motivation. The textual basis for cognitive impover- 
ishment of the nonrational is the Timaeus’s denial of belief to plants (77b-c), 
but why should we suppose that what is true of plants is true of animals (or of 
all nonrational animals), or that what is true of appetite is true of all nonra- 
tional motivations? Plato is unlikely to regard “nonrational” as a natural kind 
(cf. Statesman 262a—c). Since the Theaetetus suggests that to distinguish two 
sense-objects, or to integrate several sense-perceptions into a whole, requires 
a grasp of some intelligibles (184d-87b), it may be that for a dog to track its 
quarry by its scent as well as by the sound it makes requires some grasp of 
intelligibles. Evidence for the late ascription of belief and thought to animals 


2. J owe this observation to Clerk Shaw. 
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comes from the Timaeus account of reincarnation, which includes humans 
and some animals but not plants, correlates animal head shape with distor 
tions of the revolutions of thought (9le), and describes animals as losing or 
gaining in intelligence or folly as they change form (92c).° 

Part 3, “Phantasia and Non-rational Desire in Aristotle,” turns to Aris- 
totle, who, since he explicitly limits means-ends reasoning to rational moti- 
vation? but also seeks to explain animal behavior, needs an account of the 
cognition involved in nonrational motivation. lL. argues that according to Aris- 
totle, perceptual imagination (phantasia) enables animals that are capable of 
it to engage in purposive locomotion. Imagination is the capacity to repre- 
sent sense objects by means of copies of sense-impressions retained in mem- 
ory. The lion can purposively hunt the deer because the lion can envisage, 
in its imagination, the future prospect of hunting and eating deer; by con- 
trast, the sponge, possessed only of perception (touch, pleasure, and pain) 
and desire, can at most shrink from a present contact (140-41). In detail, 
in phantasia particular representational contents are, necessarily or by habit 
and absent disturbances, disposed to give rise to particular others (153-57, 
164-69). The perception of a deer triggers the lion’s memory of a past simi- 
lar circumstance and a train of memories follows—of its (or presumably, the 
first time it hunts, another lion’s) hunting, catching, and eating a deer. This 
complex set of memories is also for the lion a future prospect since there is 
a deer in the vicinity, and envisioning this prospect arouses the lion’s desire 
for the hunting, catching, and eating, and finally motivates it to hunt. This 
is causation by psychological association: even though chasing and catching 
the deer are for the sake of eating it, the lion doesn’t grasp this. The contrast 
with the reasoning human hunter is that the human sees running as the act 
in his or her own power that best tends to catching, killing, and eating the 
deer—conceiving of the latter as his or her end and of the former as better 
than the other acts that might have brought about this end (179-82). 

L attempts to anchor this admittedly speculative account in two texts 
from Aristotle’s minor natural writings. In On Dreams 3, Aristotle explains 
that the realistic appearance of dream-images is due to the dream image’s 


3. See R. Sorabji, Animal Minds and Human Morals (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1993), 9-12, for this suggestion. The Theaetetus so narrows the content of 
perception that denial of belief and reason to nonhuman animals would make their 
behavior unintelligible; in Plato’s successors, the denial is accompanied by cognitive 
enrichment of perception. It may be thought that Phaedrus 249b—c requires a grasp 
of forms for cognition above the level of perception and restricts it to humans, but 
the requirement is for speech, and the restriction is on what kind of soul can be 


reincarnated as a human—it does not exclude such a soul from being reincarnated as 
an animal. 


4. Eudemian Ethics 2.10, but at 1226b20-25, Aristotle says that although other ani- 
mals don’t deliberate, they may have an opinion about what is to be done or not. 
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resemblance to its original in perception combined with the incapacitation 
of the rational faculty in sleep. Appealing perhaps to some mechanical dis- 
play more familiar to his contemporaries than to us, Aristotle compares the 
sequence of dream images to what happens when water is added to a bed 
of salt in which is buried a pile of artificial frogs: as the salt dissolves, the 
frogs rise to the surface (461b15-23). The point of this comparison is that 
to be appeared to in dreéms by the remnants of one’s perceptual experi- 
ence requires only the removal of impediments—the salt corresponds to such 
things as the eddies in the blood, caused by eating or by emotional upset, 
that may prevent an image from stimulating the sense-organ. L infers from 
this that images retained in memory must be disposed to give rise to particu- 
lar others, namely, in accordance with the sequence of original perceptions. 
While nothing in the text rules out the preservation of perceptions in their 
original order, nothing in the text speaks to it either: Aristotle is here simply 
not concerned with the sequence of events. More directly relevant to L’s argu- 
ment is On Memory 2, which gives an account of recollection as an exercise of 
the capacity for memory and explains being reminded of one thing by another 
as due to the disposition of sensory affections preserved in memory to give rise 
to particular other affections on the basis of their similarity, opposition, and 
contiguity—for some such transitions in representational contents are needed 
for processes of the imagination to be the nonrational counterpart to practical 
thought. 

Because L takes nonrational motivation in humans to be the same as 
in nonrational animals, he has to take a deflationary view of Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics 1.13 claim that the nonrational part of the human soul also 
shares in reason (1102b12) since it listens to and obeys and is in a way per- 
suaded by the rational part (1102b30-1103a1). According to L, what this shar- 
ing in reason amounts to is that the rational part of the soul can direct the 
attention of appetitive and spirited motivations to this pleasure or that shame 
(189); that the spirited part’s evaluative outlook is shaped by reason, whereas 
the appetitive part’s remains inflexibly fixed on what currently seems pleasant 
(193-94); and, finally, that what humans think and do affects what sensory 
impressions they receive and preserve, and thus what patterns of association 
they form (201). 

L’s rich and suggestive account of nonrational motivation in Aristotle 
ingeniously weaves together the threads of many disparate discussions into 
a coherent whole. Its one fault is the long shadow it casts over L’s account 


of Plato. 
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Carl A. Huffman, Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, Philosopher, and 
Mathematician King. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. xv + 665 pp. 


Archytas of Tarentum in southern Italy is a significant figure in ancient Greek 
philosophy and science for at least four reasons. After pioneering work in 
geometry by Hippocrates of Chios in the latter years of the fifth century 
BC, Archytas is one of the two or three major contributors to the devel- 
opment of Greek mathematics—in his case geometry and harmonic the- 
ory in particular—before Euclid. He is at the-same time the first and only 
Pythagorean who can credibly be associated with substantial technical achieve- 
ments in mathematics. And he is someone whose thought made a significant 
impact on his contemporary Plato (and conceivably—as Huffman argues— 
on Aristotle too). Finally, Archytas was a considerable politician, who held the 
major office of general probably for seven consecutive years (rather as Pericles 
dominated democratic Athens as general), at a time when there is reason to 
think that a democratically governed Tarentum was an especially flourishing 
power in south Italy. Whether during his period of political ascendancy or 
not, Archytas seems to have played a significant role in rescuing Plato from 
the clutches of Dionysius II in 361, on the third of his visits to Sicily. 

Strangely enough, Huffman’s enthralling book is the first ever written 
about Archytas, apart from a forgotten monograph of 1840 questioning the 
authenticity of any of the surviving fragments attributed to him. There are a 
number of factors that in combination have helped to account for the neglect. 
First is that most scholars who get interested in Pythagoreanism want to know 
above all what early Presocratic Pythagoreanism was like: what Pythagoras him- 
self taught, or if not anything that ambitious, what were the characteristic 
themes and theses of fifth-century Pythagoreanism. For such tastes Archytas 
doesn’t come early enough. Walter Burkert’s great work of 1962, translated 
into English as Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (1972), redeemed 
as authentic key fragments of Socrates’ contemporary Philolaus, but had lit- 
tle to say about Archytas. Secondly, Presocratic Pythagoreans are known for 
their ideas about metaphysics and cosmology and their teaching about rein- 
carnation, or again for distinctive cultic practices and formulae. These are 
what mostly intrigue those who study ancient Pythagoreanism—but in none 
of these areas is much if anything recorded for Archytas. The best-attested 
evidence for Archytas is his harmonic theory. Few scholars are equipped to 
deal adequately with its challenging technicalities. 

Thirdly, one thing Burkert’s book demonstrated was how Pythagore- 
anism was reinvented in various ways in the centuries after Plato, often along 
Platonist lines, and how a great volume of writings fictionally ascribed to early 
Pythagoreans, but containing little pre-Platonic or pre-Aristotelian material, 
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began to circulate. Of all early Pythagoreans whose names were appropriated 
in productions of this kind, Archytas’s was the favorite. In consequence schol- 
ars have been hesitant to give wholehearted acceptance to any of the short 
treatises or snippets ascribed in ancient sources to Archytas. They haven’t even 
much exploited the four short extracts recognized as the only genuine ones 
in the standard Diels and Kranz collection of Presocratic fragments (Huffman 
follows their lead), on accé6unt of their affinities with Archytas’s technical work 
in mathematics as attested by Ptolemy and Porphyry. 

Carl Huffman already has a high reputation among scholars of ancient 
Greek philosophy for his 1993 edition of Philolaus. There, however, he was 
in a sense working out someone else’s agenda: the revaluation of Philolaus 
effected by Burkert a generation previously. Here Huffman is striking out on 
his own much more. He is quite simply reclaiming for Archytas recognition 
as the most powerful thinker ever to emerge from within Pythagoreanism, 
and indeed a major figure in his own right (Aristotle, who “wrote more books 
on Archytas than any other individual figure” [4], never actually calls him a 
Pythagorean). It is hard to imagine the case being more eloquently argued. 
The greater bulk of the book is taken up with presentation and thorough 
discussion of the evidence for Archytas’s life and thought in absorbing detail. 
But the core of Huffman’s argument for Archytas’s importance is contained in 
the introductory essays that make up the first hundred pages of the volume. 
These make a compelling read. Huffman conveys a sense of easy and judi- 
cious mastery of the issues—on which he takes firm stands as often as he can. 
Archytas emerges as a pioneer in solid geometry, notably on account of his 
brilliant solution to the problem of the duplication of the cube, and author 
of a sophisticated mathematical harmonics nonetheless carefully geared to 
auditory experience and current musical practice. I can’t imagine anybody 
’ interested in the history of science and philosophy not getting stimulus and 
illumination from the book. 

One of several Platonic texts which very probably echo and indeed 
exploit Archytas is a famous and famously pregnant passage of the Gorgvas, 
where Socrates is represented as attributing to the wise the view that heaven 
and earth, gods and men, are bound by community and friendship and order 
and restraint and justice. In a strikingly unSocratic vein, he then accuses Calli- 
cles of neglecting geometry, and so of failing to appreciate the power of “geo- 
metric equality” (508a). As Huffman argues, Plato here seems to be gesturing 
toward Archytas’s intriguing application of mathematics to political theory, 
which survives in one of the fragments for whose authenticity a persuasive case 
can be made (Fr.3). Once logismos (translated ‘calculation’ by Huffman) has 
been discovered, it puts a stop to stasis and causes concord to grow (Archy- 
tas’s verbs are aorists, translated with past tenses by Huffman; but they are 
surely “gnomic,” of the kind he rightly finds used at the end of the fragment). 
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The reason given is that then you get no “grabbing at more” (pleonexia), but 
equality. 

Huffman finds here significant anticipations of ideas in other Platonic 
dialogues besides the Gorgias, and also of Aristotle’s use of proportion the- 
ory in distinguishing distributive and corrective justice in book 5 of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. It might be supposed that the long and typically learned and 
thoughtful treatment (running to forty-three pages) he devotes to Fr.3 would 
have exhausted all there is to say about it. In fact ’ve found myself stimu- 
lated to think and write more and different things on the subject. And ’'m 
sure other readers will have a similar experience here and at other points in 
the book. 

One thing Huffman doesn’t comment on is the style of the fragment, 
which is very different from that of the first two fragments he—like Diels— 
accepts as authentic (Fr.4 is perhaps too short for profitable comparison). 
They evidently come from a treatise on harmonics and are mostly taken up 
with technical analysis—of sound production and of musical means—in the 
kind of Greek appropriate for such an exercise. Huffman recognizes that Fr.3 
must belong to another treatise: part of the introduction either to a book that 
got more technical later, or to “a work devoted to the value of the sciences for 
human life in general” (188). What also needs to be registered is the simplic- 
ity and highly rhetorical patterning of the prose, full of antitheses reminiscent 
now of Gorgias, now of an Attic orator like Lysias. Fr.3 is written for display, 
designed to convince the reader not only of the theses propounded, but also 
of the author’s ability to express complex and cleverly formulated points with 
extreme concision and pellucid clarity. Leaving aside questions of authorship, 
these characteristics reinforce the case for dating it to the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury. If Archytas ts the author, we can infer that when addressing a general 
cultivated readership, the style he judged it appropriate to adopt was one that 
conformed to the classic norms of the most ambitious rhetorical models. 

I shall not say much about the opening section, where Archytas makes 
it clear that discovery for oneself is superior to learning from another: unless 
you know how to inquire it is a rare and difficult accomplishment, easy—here 
is what will keep the reader persevering—if you do (the final clause of the sen- 
tence has caused some puzzlement, which Huffman resolves by emendation: 
unnecessarily and unpersuasively, as Andrew Barker has pointed out well, if 
too hesitantly: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 31 [2006]: 297-321, at 312— 
14). It is worth observing that the options of learning from others or discoy- 
ering for oneself are introduced as ways of answering the question: “How is it 
possible to know what you did not know?” That problem is of course the one 
that inspired Meno’s paradox and is adverted to (with reference to the Meno) 
in the opening chapter of the Posterior Analytics. Its appearance in the intro- 
duction to one of Archytas’s books prompts the suspicion that tackling the 
issue was regarded in fourth-century Greece as an appropriate initial trope for 
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writings setting out a general program for science, duly deployed by Aristotle 
in his turn. 

Fr.3 then goes on to indicate two different ways in which application 
of logismos once discovered can promote political concord. First comes the 
idea that it enables reconciliation where people are engaged in (presumably 
commercial) “transactions.? Through logismos “the poor receive from those 
who have resources and the rich give to those in need, both parties confi- 
dent that they will have what is equal/fair (ison).” Archytas doesn’t seem to be 
envisaging general redistribution of resources, though Huffman thinks he is 
formulating a maxim of public policy, with a fragment of Democritus (Fr.255) 
the closest parallel (218). Huffman talks of “hard figures” as opposed to “a 
vague obligation of the rich to give to the poor,” but doesn’t speculate further. 
Given that the text concerns “transactions,” we are perhaps to suppose that a 
rule for a fair price for someone’s services or wares is what is at stake. Given 
the reference to “those in need,” the thought might be that a calculation of 
the costs for a man with a family to support associated with the time taken to 
make a loom or statue, together with acquisition of the raw materials required, 
should be what determines the price the person with “resources” should be 
expected to pay. Then what the one pays will equal what it costs the other. 
On such an interpretation Archytas would perhaps be anticipating Aristotle’s 
treatment of need (chreia) as the measure of fair exchange in the Ethics (EN 
5.5), rather than his approach to distributive and corrective justice. Whether 
for Archytas as well as Aristotle the relevant logismos would involve finding a 
ratio of the right kind is a further question. 

The other political benefit of logismos is described as its use as “stan- 
dard and preventer for those intent on wrong.” It will stop in their tracks those 
who can do the calculating before they commit wrong—they work out that 
they won't be able to escape detection. It prevents those who can’t from doing 
wrong by revealing them in the act as they are trying to commit it (my render- 
ing, not Huffman’s). He says of this second category of would-be miscreants 
(222): “calculation does not prevent injustice but instead keeps someone who 
has committed an injustice from continuing to act unjustly.” But “prevent” is 
what Archytas says, and “continuing to act unjustly” would require a continu- 
ous tense, not the aorist adikésai. 

Two comments. First, if my guess that Archytas has the notion of a fair 
price in his sights is in the right area, then we can see cheating over the price 
in a commercial exchange as a nice example of what he has in mind here. 
Given general knowledge that the need of the producer properly calculated 
should determine the price, poténtial cheats who can work it out won’t risk 
being detected; cheats who can’t will find themselves unable to carry through 
their project, because they will be caught out by others who can. Second, 
just as the Democritean parallel enhances the credentials of Fr.3 as an early 
fourth-century document, so the line of thought here echoes such well-known 
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fifth-century sophistic treatments of justice and the free rider as Fr.44A of 
Antiphon and Critias’s Sisyphus fragment. 


Malcolm Schofield 
St John’s College, Cambridge 
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Ryan Nichols, Thomas Reid's Theory of Perception. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2007. xvi + 301 pp. 


In Thomas Reid’s Theory of Perception, Ryan Nichols gives the fullest and clearest 
account yet published of Reid’s alternative to analyses of perception based on 
the way of ideas. Nichols provides lucid and probing discussions of all of the 
principal elements of Reid’s theory of perception: Reid’s approach to inten- 
tionality, his explication of the sense of touch, the role of “visible figure” in 
visual perception, the distinction between sensation and perception, Reid’s 
unusual way of characterizing the difference between primary and secondary 
qualities, the extent to which the theory may be properly characterized as 
a species of “direct realism,” and the extent to which it issues in noninfer- 
ential knowledge of the external world. An opening chapter describes the 
method that Reid brings to the study of perception; and the book’s argu- 
ment is brought neatly into summary focus by a treatment of Reid’s affir- 
mative answer to the Molyneux problem. A brief concluding chapter returns 
to methodological issues, in particular to the question of whether or not 
Reid may be seen as an empiricist in his philosophy of perception. Nichols 
combines admirable sensitivity to the nuances of Reid’s texts, including the 
mass of mostly unpublished manuscript material held at Aberdeen University 
Library, with a willingness to relate Reid’s ideas and arguments to moves made 
in recent Anglo-American philosophy. Readers will feel that here they have 
the best of both worlds, a historically informed study determined to under- 
stand Reid on his own terms, but also an argumentative engagement that 
seeks where possible to make recognizably good philosophical sense of Reid’s 
contribution to issues that remain pressing for us now. The secondary liter- 
ature is rigorously discussed, and several debates are significantly advanced. 
No one working on Reid’s theory of perception will be able to ignore this 
book. It joins Gideon Yaffe’s Manifest Activity: Thomas Reid’s Theory of Action 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004) as a demonstration of what can be 
achieved when the methods of “analytic” philosophy are brought responsibly 
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to bear on a thinker plainly deserving of a place, alongside Locke, Berke- 
ley, Butler, Hume, and Smith, in the canon of eighteenth-century British 
philosophers. 

Nichols resolves the major cruxes in the interpretation of Reid’s the- 
ory of perception as follows: (i) with respect to intentionality as a feature of 
the mental, Nichols claims that while Reid’s main point is that intentional- 
ity is basic and inexplicabte, this is not to say that explanation is in principle 
impossible here, for it remains possible, contrary to so-called “mysterian” 
interpretations of Reid, that an explanation might be given at some point in 
the future; (ii) with respect to the nature of sensations, Nichols comes out in 
favor of the view that they are intrinsically nonintentional; (iii) with respect to 
the problem supposedly raised for Reid’s direct realism in perception by his 
doctrine of visible figure, Nichols argues that getting clear about “seen figure,” 
and recognizing that it is mind-independent and objective, dissolves the prob- 
lem; (iv) with respect to the role of sensation in perception, Nichols denies 
that sensation is in any way conceptually necessary for perception and argues 
that Reid’s agenda is to “marginalize” the role of sensation in perception, to 
the point where its role is purely to provide pains and pleasures useful for sur- 
vival; (v) with respect to the question of the nature of Reid’s realism, Nichols 
argues against those who believe that for Reid perception of primary qualities 
is necessarily mediated by intermediate cognitive awareness of sensations, and 
concludes in favor of a weak form of direct realism; (vi) with respect to the 
question of how to make sense of what Reid says about absence of a role of 
inference in the acquisition of perceptual knowledge, Nichols argues that in 
the domain of “acquired” perceptions we need to distinguish between “infer- 
ential” and “habituated” acquired perceptions, where “habituated” acquired 
perceptions are not formed by reasoning, but do depend upon it for their 
justification. It is a striking and admirable feature of Nichols’s exegesis that 
he admits the extent to which Reid tends to fail to give clear and decided 
answers to the questions that his recent readers have asked of him. This could 
be because he was just not clear in his own mind on some critical issues aris- 
ing from his approach to perception. Alternatively, it could be because the 
questions we want to ask of him were not the ones that he set out to answer. I 
believe that, in some cases at least, the problem is of the latter kind, and not 
of the former. 

Take the question of whether or not Reid’s theory of perception is 
meant to entail, or at least in some sense go along with, noninferential per- 
ceptual knowledge of the world around us. It is very hard to say exactly what 
Reid’s position is here. Nichols is surely right when he says that “Those who 
struggle through the briar patch of objections to a direct theory of percep- 
tion eagerly desire some philosophical recompense for their efforts. This takes 
the form of a dissolution of perceptual scepticism through, an affirmation of 
noninferential perceptual knowledge” (213). Yet Reid refuses to give those 
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who make the struggle a clear sense of what his position is on this matter, 
and, indeed, seems at various points to emphasize the fact that it is impossi- 
ble to say whether our perceptual beliefs capture and take in the world as it 
really is. As Nichols points out, Reid is keen on saying that we have no means 
of explaining how it is that we come by even our simplest beliefs about the 
external world, and this gets in the way of being confident that there is some 
kind of internalist account to be given of the conditions under which the 
mechanisms of basic belief production are reasonably taken to be reliable. 
Some have claimed that Reid invokes providentialism as a means of silenc- 
ing skeptical doubt once and for all. Another, and to my mind more plausi- 
ble, possibility is that finding reasons to trust our perceptual beliefs, whether 
“original” or “acquired,” is not Reid’s project. That is, it seems to me bet- 
ter to see Reid as interested, not in questions of justification, but rather in 
finding ways of preserving the stability of beliefs, by showing that the kinds 
of questions skeptics like to ask do not need to be answered. Reid’s concern, 
and it is a practical, moral concern as much as it is anything else, is with the 
possibility that skepticism might erode the natural trust that we repose in our 
faculties, and thereby shake our confidence in the beliefs that we need to 
live responsible, useful, and morally significant lives. His project is to show 
us why there is no reason to take seriously questions about the reliability of 
our senses, of judgment, of the natural belief in the freedom of the will, and 
of conscience. Certainty for Reid, as for other early modern philosophers, 
is in large measure what we might call a psychological matter: it is being in 
a state such that the belief in question cannot be shaken or otherwise dis- 
turbed. The epistemologist’s concern with justification and with identifying 
necessary and sufficient conditions for knowledge is, I think, not a concern 
that Reid shares. 

Another reason why what Reid says is sometimes hard to turn into an 
answer to the kind of question that we are wont to expect him to be asking 
is that, as Nichols is rightly concerned to emphasize, Reid’s project is very 
much that of a scientist of the mind. Reid is just as interested in “empirical” 
issues as in “philosophical” ones, even if his agenda is often to point out just 
how hopeless the task is of giving satisfactory explanation of some mental phe- 
nomenon or other. Reid is a very self-conscious Newton of the mind, and at 
the end of his book Nichols makes some highly suggestive remarks about how 
to connect Reid’s affirmative answer to Molyneux’s question, grounded as it 
is on a sophisticated account of a tight relation between objects of vision and 
of touch, with a vindication of Newtonian absolute space and a realist concep- 
tion of science (see 275). It is a shame, then, that Nichols blurs his picture of 
Reid’s Newtonianism by, in the opening chapter, quite unnecessarily saddling 
Reid with an interest in demonstrating the mind to be an immaterial sub- 
stance. While Reid surely did accept dualism, establishing a thesis concerning 
the metaphysics of mind is no part of his principal philosophical project, and 
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Nichols need not have raised the issue at all. But this is a quibble. Thomas 
Reid's Theory of Perception is a fine book and deserves to be widely read and 
discussed. 


James A. Harris 
University of St Andrews 
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Terence Cuneo and René van Woudenberg, eds., The Cambridge Companion to 
Thomas Reid. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. xxii + 369 pp. 


Thomas Reid’s sudden reappearance in the modern canon over the past two 
decades may seem as mysterious as his disappearance. The Cambridge Compan- 
ton to Thomas Reid declares Reid’s reemergence in the story of modern phi- 
losophy and shows why many contemporary philosophers and historians are 
interested in his unique methodology, which Reid applies to a wide range of 
philosophical problems, from epistemology to aesthetics. 

Reid’s robust theory of philosophical and scientific methodology is 
introduced in the collection by the editors, Terence Cuneo and René van 
Woudenberg, and contextualized by contributions from Alexander Broadie 
and Paul Wood. The first hallmark of Reid’s methodology is the position that 
the conservation of beliefs to which properly functioning adults are implicitly 
or explicitly committed is a criterion of adequacy for theorizing alongside the 
conservation of the results of the natural sciences. Indeed, Reid holds that 
these commonsense beliefs are preconditions for the possibility of philosoph- 
ical and scientific theorizing. Common sense produces a fallible but reliable 
image of the world that provides traction for formulating philosophical and 
scientific theories. On Reid’s view, although science and philosophy may lead 
us to revise or even reject some of the beliefs that form this ordinary picture 
of the world, that there is such a picture and that it is generally reliable, makes 
science and philosophy possible. 

It is perhaps this key feature of Reid’s methodology—his commitment 
to common sense—that motivated Reid’s omission from serious philosophical 
study for so long. Reid’s position is easily misunderstood and ridiculed, as by 
Kant in the Prolegomena, where Kant caricatures Reid’s view as “a call to the 
judgment of the multitude,” in which “the dullest windbag can confidently 
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take on the most profound thinker and hold his own with him.”! By contrast, 
Cuneo and van Woudenberg’s introduction to the companion treats Reidian 
common sense as a powerful element in a complex methodology: they explain 
that it “should be viewed as the interplay between the deliverances of 
introspection, science, observations concerning the structure and use of 
ordinary language, and the principles of common sense.” One result of the 
uniqueness of Reid’s theory of common sense, accompanied by its negative 
reception, has been to exaggerate Reid’s worries about skepticism, and thus 
of the commonsense epistemology as antiskeptical, and to ignore his com- 
mitment to the methods and practice of the new science, which permeates 
his work. 

This is the second hallmark of Reid’s methodology: its grounding 
in Baconian and Newtonian science. In their contributions, Broadie and 
Wood restore the new science to its central place in Reid’s thought. Broadie 
traces Reid’s methodological views on natural philosophy back to those of 
his teacher, George Turnbull, regent at Marischal College, under whom Reid 
studied for three years. Both hold what is now*called “providential natural- 
ism,” which Broadie summarizes in four propositions: first, that the laws of 
nature are contingent on God’s will, that is, that they could have been oth- 
erwise than God willed them to be; second, that the study of phenomena 
that come about in accordance with the laws of nature reveals God’s motives 
for willing the laws he does; third, that the mind is no less explicable than 
the body by inductive ascent to increasingly general laws of nature; and, 
finally, that Newton’s regulae philosophandi expand the scope of natural phi- 
losophy to moral philosophy because they make a truly scientific study of 
the human mind possible. Broadie also illuminates Reid’s criticisms of Aris- 
totelian syllogistic logic in favor of Baconian induction, and Wood establishes 
that Reid’s interest in science was not merely philosophical. As Broadie and 
Wood point out, Reid was related to the Gregory family—a distinguished 
line of academic mathematicians—whom he followed both in his Newtoni- 
anism and his interest in mathematics. Reid studied, lectured, and wrote on 
astronomy, optics, light, chemistry, electricity, taxonomy, and the theory of 
generation. 

The portrait painted by Broadie and Wood departs significantly from 
the widespread conception of Reid as “the founder of commonsense philos- 
ophy.” But Reid himself regards the conflict between common sense and the 
philosophy of his day as arising from not having used the methods of the new 
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science. Reid criticizes the theory of ideas for positing unobservable entities— 
ideas—that are insufficient to explain the phenomena in question, namely, 
how mental states come to be directed at, or about, objects. The result, claims 
Reid, is skepticism and idealism, at which common sense recoils, as it should. 
But a scientific study of the human mind—one that does not fall afoul of New- 
ton’s rules—would not be in tension with common sense. Indeed, according 
to Reid, the “regulae philosophandi are maxims of common sense.”” Wood is 
certainly correct that the dichotomy between Reid’s science and philosophy, 
initially imposed by Reid’s student and biographer Dugald Stewart, distorts 
our understanding of Reid to this day. 

Nicholas Wolterstorff and John Greco examine Reid’s commonsense 
epistemology and the role it plays in refuting the skeptic. Each presents Reid 
as rejecting what is often called Cartesianism, but which Nicholas Wolter- 
storff calls “classically modern foundationalism,” and as replacing it with a 
kind of foundationalism that John Greco describes as “moderate,” and “wide.” 
In other words, Reid rejects the sharp distinction between introspection and 
other sources of knowledge, such as perception and memory, on which spe- 
cial epistemic status is reserved for beliefs about the contents of one’s own 
mind. By contrast, Reid recognizes a variety of sources of noninferential, basic 
beliefs, each of which is fallible but reliable. 

Wolterstorff uncovers a number of ambiguities in Reid’s doctrine of 
common sense. For example, it is unclear whether the principles of common 
sense are belief-forming faculties or beliefs. Wolterstorff argues for the latter, 
but further ambiguities arise: are the principles particular beliefs or kinds of 
beliefs? Are they to be understood as propositions that operate as first prin- 
ciples that are believed explicitly, or are they propositions believed implicitly 
and taken for granted in normal practice? Wolterstorff argues for the “things- 
we-take-for-granted” interpretation. 

I part ways with Wolterstorff at the initial ambiguity. The principles 
of common sense are regulative and productive conditions for the function- 
ing of the human mind: they are laws of nature that reliably regulate a prop- 
erly functioning human mind in normal circumstances and generate particu- 
lar beliefs in particular circumstances. The text itself cannot settle the inter- 
pretive options. Wolterstorff’s interpretation is consistent with his reading of 
Reid’s theory of common sense as a view about the limits of philosophical 
thought and as motivated by skeptical concerns. The alternative is consistent 
with a reading of Reid’s theory as a call for methodological reforms in philos- 
ophy based on the new science. 

James Van Cleve and Lorne Falkenstein make excellent contributions 
to our understanding of Reid’s theories of perception and conception. Van 
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Cleve’s piece is the best paper on Reid’s theory of perception in the litera- 
ture. It covers a great deal of territory: Reid’s criticism of the theory of ideas, 
his theory of conception, and his distinctions between primary and secondary 
qualities, sensation and perception, and original and acquired perception. 
At the heart of the piece, however, is a nuanced defense of Reid’s direct 
realism. Van Cleve argues that Reid is an epistemological, perceptual, and 
presentational direct realist: that is, that perception is a noninferential, cogni- 
tively unmediated mode of nonconceptual apprehension. 

Parts of this account are familiar, but Van Cleve presents a further 
argument to the effect that Reid regards indirect perception as an oxymoron. 
The argument is plausible not only as an interpretation of Reid but as an 
independent argument for reconceiving what is at issue in direct realism more 
generally. If the mental operation at the heart of perception is a kind of non- 
conceptual apprehension—Van Cleve follows others in adopting the Russel- 
lian language of acquaintance—then the question of whether such perception 
is mediated by some item that is a sign of the thing perceived drops out. The 
only remaining question is: “Are we acquainted with the thing signified? If 
we are not acquainted, then no acquaintance with anything else can count as 
perceiving the thing signified, however indirectly. If we are acquainted, then no 
acquaintance with anything else can stand in the way.”* In other words, no 
case can be a case of perception, direct or indirect, if it is a case in which cog- 
nitive access to some item is made possible solely by apprehension of some 
item distinct from it—though, of course, it could be a case of inference or 
thought. 

Falkenstein’s contribution explores Reid’s nativism, a central but vex- 
ing element of Reid’s thought. Famously, Reid distinguishes sensation from 
perception—and there is a sense in which each is innate. By a law of nature, 
when our sensory organs are stimulated by a token of some property type, 
we enjoy a token sensation of some sensation type, ceteris paribus. The law 
is contingent: it could have been the case that the same property types were 
subsumed under a law connecting them with different sensation types than 
those that normal perceivers enjoy. In addition, sensations bear no resem- 
blance to the properties that give rise to them; they are not and cannot be 
the basis of any inference to those properties, absent knowledge of the laws 
of our constitution. 

Sensations have no representational content. They are not about the 
properties that occasion them, but insofar as they are connected to these prop- 
erties by a law of nature, they have a derivative, natural role of signifying these 
properties by way of suggesting perceptions of the properties. Perceptions 
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do have representational content, however: they are intentional mental states 
in a nonderivative sense. They consist, claims Reid, in a conception of the 
object or property and a belief or judgment concerning the object or property 
conceived. The sensations, as well as the original perceptions they suggest, 
are innate. 

Falkenstein presents a particularly careful picture of their innate sta- 
tus: they are original and unlearned, though neither inborn nor a priori. They 
are original in the sense that they are “produced by the mind rather than 
received or copied from some external source,” and they are unlearned in the 
sense that they are not the product of any cognitive or epistemic processes, 
that is, they are immediate.° Falkenstein uses his analysis of Reid’s nativism 
to locate Reid’s indebtedness to Berkeley as well as Reid’s criticisms of the 
skeptical and idealist consequences to which he thought Berkeley’s empiricist 
tradition leads. 

C. A. J. Coady’s contribution shifts to Reid’s theory of the social opera- 
tions of the mind, such as promising and testimony. Reid distinguishes solitary 
operations—such as perceiving—from mental operations that are irreducibly 
social. Such operations are social in the sense that they consist of expres- 
sive acts that presuppose the existence of an intelligent being independent 
of the agent, whom the agent regards as able to view the expression as com- 
municative. Coady notes that many have found in Reid an early version of 
J. L. Austin’s account of performative utterances, noting that Reid, like Austin, 
resists treating the contents of such social mental acts as propositions having 
a truth-value. 

As elsewhere in his work, Reid offers a developmental account of these 
social operations: each of us is born into a linguistic community that com- 
municates by way of a “natural” language—meaning what we would now call 
body language. The expressive power of this language forms the basis for the 
development of “artificial” Janguages—what we now call natural languages. 
Such development is guided by principles of the human mind, which ensure 
that children acquire an attitude of truth and trustfulness, Reid’s principles 
of veracity and credulity. As Coady argues, Reid marshals his developmental 
account of the social operations against Hume’s position that the obligations 
of justice are conventional, artificial virtues. 

William L. Rowe and Terence Cuneo focus on Reid’s theory of agency 
and his moral philosophy. Typically for his period, Reid wanted to treat a 
broad range of philosophical issues in a unified manner. This gives editors a 
choice between showing us the range of Reid’s work or highlighting his main 
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achievements. Cuneo and van Woudenberg have leaned toward the first and 
have done an admirable job of making salient the consistency and breadth 
of Reid’s system. Naturally, some losses were inevitable, the main victim being 
Reid’s moral philosophy, which is actually one of the liveliest sectors of the 
contemporary literature on Reid. 

According to Reid, only substances with a will and with active power 
can be causes. When we speak of causes in the “loose and popular sense,” 
however, we refer to events necessitated by laws of nature. True causes— 
agents—are able to exert an active power to produce a volition—an act of 
will—to produce an event. William Rowe defends Reid’s libertarian account of 
freedom against several common and classical objections to agent-causation, 
arguing that the standard account of Reid’s theory—that he merely places an 
additional condition on Locke’s account of free will—is mistaken. 

Terence Cuneo examines several strands of Reid’s moral philosophy, 
including his moral ontology, moral epistemology, theory of moral discourse, 
and account of moral motivation. Cuneo argues persuasively that Reid is a 
paradigmatic moral realist—that he is committed to the existence of mind- 
independent moral facts. Moreover, in Reid’s view, these moral facts are items 
to which persons can be more or less sensitive, in a quasi-perceptual sense, and 
they motivate us to act. Cuneo shows that Reid is a motivational externalist, 
committed to the separation of obligation from motivation—a strikingly con- 
temporary position for a modern. Because Cuneo bases his case on a sophis- 
ticated understanding of Reid’s philosophy of mind, he sees how important it 
is that Reid models the grasping of moral facts on his general account of per- 
ception. According to Reid, our relationship to moral reality is not secured by 
way of intellectual or rational success but rather by a perceptual, recognitional 
sensitivity by which we apprehend moral qualities noninferentially. 

The volume includes essays on Reid’s theory of personal identity 
(René van Woudenberg), his philosophy of art (Peter Kivy), his philosophy 
of religion (Dale Tuggy), and concludes with an essay on his influence in 
Britain, the United States, Germany, and France (Benjamin Redekop). Many 
philosophers whose education bypassed Reid will be astonished by the extent 
of his influence, which waned in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Unfortunately, beyond the notion that “transcendentalism, positivism, and 
empiricism” began to compete with Reidianism, we have no satisfying expla- 
nation yet of Reid’s exclusion from the philosophical canon for much of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries.° Meanwhile, we can profit from all that 
the Cambridge Companion has to teach about an important philosopher whose 
methods and views are both grounded in modern philosophy’s engagement 
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with the new science and yet clearly relevant to our contemporary approaches 
and concerns. 
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William Rowe, Can God Be Free? 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004. 173 pp. 


In this impressive book, William Rowe sets up the following dilemma for 
traditional theism. Assume that God is by definition an absolutely perfect 
being and that the goodness of an absolutely perfect being requires creating 
something. Here Rowe cites Norman Kretzmann’s view’ that “God’s goodness 
requires things other than itself as a manifestation of itself, that God there- 
fore necessarily (though freely) wills the creation of something or other, and 
that the free choice involved in creation is confined to the selection of which 
possibilities to actualize for the purpose of manifesting goodness” (37). 

On the first horn of the dilemma, we suppose with Leibniz that there 
is a best of all possible worlds (8-22). But then in actualizing this world, God 
necessarily creates what he does, for it is impossible for an absolutely perfect 
being to actualize any world inferior to the best. However, God would not be 
free in creating if he does so of necessity, and if a being is not free in creating, 
then it would not be absolutely perfect, for it would lack the perfection of 
freedom in creating. In addition, if a being is not free in actualizing a world, it 
would not be appropriate to praise it for the creative activity that this involves 
or to feel gratitude toward it for this activity (113-14, 150). 

On the second horn, we suppose with Rowe’s interpretation of 
Aquinas that there is no best of all possible worlds, but that instead there is 
an infinite series of possible worlds with no highest limit on the goodness of 
a world, so that for any world, there is another world better than it (36-53). 
But then, Rowe claims, God cannot be an absolutely perfect being, for the 
following principle seems true: 
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Principle B. If an omniscient being creates a world when it could have 
created a better world, then it is possible that there be a being morally 
better than it. (97) 


Rowe’s Principle B suggests that the second horn of the dilemma has 
the following structure. Suppose a being G1 actualizes possible world W. By 
the assumption of the second horn, there is another possible world, call it W*, 
that is better than W. But then a possible actualizer G2 of W* would be morally 
better in W* than GI actually is. Since X’s actually being absolutely perfect 
requires that no possible world features a being who in that world is morally 
better than X actually is, G1 would not actually be absolutely perfect. The 
following is an alternative way of formulating this second horn that fits with 
other features of Rowe’s exposition (see, for example, the quotation below 
from p. 125). Suppose an omnipotent and omniscient being G3 actualizes 
possible world W. Again, by the assumption of the second horn, there is a 
possible world, call it W*, better than W. But given that G3 is omnipotent and 
omniscient, G3 could have actualized W* instead of W. Since G3 could have 
actualized a better world than the one G3 in fact actualized, in actualizing W 
G3 could have acted in a morally better way than G3 actually did. But for a 
being X to be absolutely perfect, X must always act morally as well as X could 
have, and so G3 would not actually be absolutely perfect. (In the discussion 
below, I assume this second formulation.) 

Let me raise issues for Rowe’s treatment of each of the horns of this 
dilemma, the second horn first. In defense of the claim that without a best of 
all possible worlds an absolutely perfect being is impossible, Rowe writes: 


Would a being who purposely created W100, when he could have cre- 
ated instead a world that is a billion times better than W100, be an 
absolutely perfect being, a world than which a better creator is not even pos- 
sible? Again, it seems clear that there could be a being whose degree of 
goodness is such that he simply would not choose to create W100 when 
he could instead create a world that is a billion times better than W100. 
It’s clear, that is, that in creating W1, W10, or W100 from among an 
infinite array of increasingly better creatable worlds, an infinitely pow- 
erful creator would be doing less than he can, and therefore would 
not be an absolutely perfect being. (125) 


While these claims have considerable force, there are nevertheless considera- 
tions that count against it. 

Suppose that God actualizes a world, W+, in which the happiness of 
each human being never varies from that of the happiest moment any actual 
human being has ever had, and, more generally, the happiness or pleasure 
of each conscious being never varies from the happiest or most pleasurable 
moment any member of its species ever had. Part of what accounts for the 
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difference between our world and this one is that W+ features no disease, 
no mental illness, no deterioration of the natural environment, no loneliness, 
no isolation. There are better possible worlds—for instance, those in which 
there are more conscious beings that have the same sorts of happy lives, and 
those in which the same number of conscious beings live even happier lives. 
But adding to this that there are possible worlds even better in these respects 
than any better world that God might have actualized, and that it is false that 
God could have actualized a possible world than which he could have actual- 
ized no better, is it now clear that a being who actualized W+ could not be 
absolutely perfect? In this scenario, God actualizes a world that is fabulous 
in every respect from the point of view of the sentient creatures in it. Rowe’s 
argument seems powerful when we imagine God actualizing a world that con- 
tains significant unhappiness and pain that is not balanced off by any good, 
instead of actualizing a better world with less unhappiness and pain. But to me 
it seems considerably weaker when we imagine God actualizing W+ under the 
envisioned conditions. 

Let us now turn to the first horn of the dilemma, that if there is a best 
of all possible worlds, then (a) God would be lacking a perfection, that is, 
freedom in creating, and (b) God would not be worthy of praise or gratitude 
for creating. In support of (b), Rowe says: 


If God necessarily creates this world, and therefore, cannot avoid creat- 
ing it, and, in addition, this world necessarily includes us, then it would 
make no sense for us to thank God for creating us. Why? Because he 
could not have done anything else but create us. Something in the reli- 
gious attitudes toward God that theistic religions suppose to be proper 
and right (thanking God for creating us) would not make sense if 
God lacks libertarian freedom with respect to the world he creates. 
(113-14) 


The most significant objection to the claim that praiseworthiness and blame- 
worthiness, and moral responsibility more generally, requires that the agent 
could have done otherwise is raised by Frankfurt-style examples.? Rowe con- 
tends that he can rescue an alternative possibilities requirement from argu- 
ments based on such examples: 


Suppose, for example, that a mad scientist has gained access to your 
brain and, unknown to you, is prepared to cause certain changes in 
your brain that directly cause you to perform action A just in case you 
are about not to perform action A on your own. If the mad scien- 
tist sees events occurring in your brain that indicate that you will not 
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perform action A on your own, the mad scientist will intervene and 
directly cause you to do A. But suppose that what the mad scientist 
sees is that you will cause your doing action A. Here the mad scientist 
is ready to interfere and cause you to do A—should you be about to 
refrain from doing A. But, as it turns out, the mad scientist doesn’t 
have to interfere, for he sees that you’re doing action A on your own. 
Our intuitions tell us that you are morally responsible for doing A in 
these circumstances. For the truth is that no action on the part of the 
mad scientist is necessary. If he hadn’t been there at all, you would 
have decided and acted as you did for reasons of your own. And yet, 
given the mad scientist and his control of events in your brain, you 
could not have refrained from doing A. But...in this case you could 
have refrained from causing your decision and action of killing Jones. 
(158-59) 


However, Frankfurt-style cases have been proposed in which the agent is intu- 
itively morally responsible, but could not have refrained from causing his deci- 
sion. In my version, “Tax Evasion,” the intervention by the scientist would be 
triggered by the obtaining of a necessary condition for the agent’s refraining 
from causing the decision. As a result, in this example the agent is intuitively 
morally responsible for a decision despite the fact that he could not have 
refrained from causing it.? Rowe’s strategy against Frankfurt-style cases will 
be ineffective against an example of this sort. 

On Rowe’s claim (a) that if there is a best of all possible worlds, then 
God would be lacking a perfection, that is, freedom in creating, Frankfurt- 
style cases, particularly of the “Tax-Evasion” variety, raise the possibility that 
an agent might act or decide freely even if no relevant alternative possi- 
bilities are available. One might take such examples (in conjunction with 
arguments against compatibilism) as providing support for source incompat- 
ibilism, according to which having the sort of freedom required for moral 
responsibility for an action is not most fundamentally a matter of the agent’s 
having alternative possibilities available to him or her, but rather of the agent’s 
being the undetermined source of his or her action. Kant provides a develop- 
ment of source incompatibilism especially relevant to Rowe’s claims. Kant’s 
notion of transcendental freedom is the power of an agent to cause an action 
without being causally determined to cause it, and in the case of God, freedom 
of this sort need not involve having alternative possibilities: 


There is no difficulty in reconciling the concept of freedom with the 
idea of God as a necessary being, for freedom does not consist in the 
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contingency of an action (in its not being determined through any 
ground at all) ie. not indeterminism ([the thesis] that God must be 
equally capable of doing good or evil, if his action is to be called free) 
but in absolute spontaneity. The latter is at risk only with predetermin- 
ism, where the determining ground of an action lies in antecedent 
time, so that the action is no longer in my power but in the hands 
of nature, which @etermines me irresistibly; since in God no temporal 
sequence is thinkable, this difficulty has no place.* 


God cannot do otherwise than what is morally best. Still, God is transcen- 
dentally free by virtue of being absolutely spontaneous in the production of 
action. That is, the determining ground for action lies solely within the divine 
self, which entails that action is not determined by preceding conditions.° 

Moreover, Kant denies that God’s action is necessitated by the divine 
nature: 


One might raise the objection that God cannot decide otherwise than 
he does, and so does not act freely but out of the necessity of his 
nature....But in God it is not due to the necessity of his nature that 
he can decide only as he does. Rather it is true freedom in God that 
he decides only what is suitable to his highest understanding.® 


Indeed, for Kant transcendental freedom is incompatible with being neces- 
sitated or determined to act by one’s nature. Here one might object that if 
there is a best world, then given Kretzmann’s view, a being who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, and wholly good by virtue of its nature would seem to be deter- 
mined by that nature to actualize this world. This might be so, for example, 
if God’s goodness was constituted fundamentally by a propensity to do what 
is morally best. Still, perhaps God’s goodness is not constituted by such a 
propensity, but rather fundamentally by freely willing to do what is morally 
best in every possible case. One might object that God’s prior attachment to 
the moral law must explain why God wills what is morally best in each circum- 
stance, and this prior attachment to the moral law is an unwilled aspect of 
the divine nature. But Kant speaks of rational beings as legislating the moral 
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law, so God must do so as well; and also of God’s knowing and willing being a 
single act. So it might be that God freely wills everything God does, and this is 
partly constitutive of willing the moral law. Still, if God freely wills the moral 
law, what explains why this moral law is willed and not any other? Perhaps 
Kant’s answer is that this is the only moral law that God can consistently will. 

Another option, advocated by Spinoza, is to agree that if there is a 
best of all possible worlds, God in actualizing this world is not free in the 
sense required for moral responsibility, and at the same time to argue that 
this does not threaten God’s absolute perfection. Libertarians like Rowe hold 
that agents must be free in a sense incompatible with determinism in order 
to be morally responsible for their actions. The notions of praiseworthiness 
and blameworthiness at issue here involve what I call basic desert: an agent 
is praiseworthy in this sense just in case he or she deserves praise just by 
virtue of having performed a morally exemplary action, while understanding 
its ethical significance. But it may well at times be appropriate to praise some- 
one despite his or her not deserving it in this basic sense. For praise can at 
times simply be an appropriate expression of approbation or delight about the 
actions or accomplishments of another. Even if God is not praiseworthy in the 
basic-desert sense, it might nevertheless be appropriate to praise God in this 
other sense. 

I recall that when I was a graduate student, discussion turned to a 
professor who had written a seminal paper in a weekend, fairly effortlessly. 
Contrast this with that of another professor who writes an equally good paper 
with tremendous effort. We might consider the professor who expended the 
greater effort more praiseworthy in the basic-desert sense. But the effortless 
success is awesome nonetheless and exhibits a different sort of excellence. 
When God does great things effortlessly, we appropriately stand in awe. When 
we praise God, perhaps it need not be because God has done something 
worthy of praise in the basic-desert sense, but because God is like the effort- 
lessly excellent philosopher. We appropriately praise each because they are 
awesome. 

God, one might contend, is essentially an absolutely perfect being, and 
such a perfect being has all the perfections, and free will is a perfection. But 
there are properties that count as excellences for human beings that God 
lacks since having them would require some imperfection. According to the 
tradition, God could not be the most perfect freestyle skier since this would 
require God’s having a body, and having a body at all involves imperfection. 
So similarly, having free will, in particular the sort of free will that involves 
the availability of alternative possibilities, might be an excellence for human 
beings, but not for God. Indeed, having the sort of free will that involves alter- 
native possibilities might not be a perfection tout court if it requires the ability 
to do what is less than perfect. 
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Still, while these considerations put some pressure on Rowe’s position, 
they are certainly not decisive. Overall, the claims he makes in Can God Be Free? 
are substantiated by forceful argument, and the book engages with a broad 
range of historical and recent treatments of the debate. Rowe’s contentions 
must be addressed by anyone who wishes to make progress on this topic. 
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R. G. Millikan, Varieties of Meaning. 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2004. xi + 242 pp. 


Varieties of Meaning arises out of Ruth Millikan’s Jean Nicod lectures at the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique in Paris in the spring of 2002. 
The book is much more than a report of those lectures. The lectures them- 
selves have been significantly revised and recast for the printed page, and 
nearly half the book is new material that did not see the Paris spring. 
The combination gives Millikan scope, not only to expound her theory of 
intentionality—teleosemantics—in some detail, but also to show how the 
framework can be applied to a variety of phenomena in two very different 
domains: natural language (part III) and mental representation (part IV). 
This makes the book an indispensable resource for those concerned with the 
puzzles of mental representation and the nature of intentionality. It is also per- 
haps the best place to get an overview of Millikan’s ideas in a single volume. 
Although the questions are deep and theoretical, the presentation is illumi- 
nated by numerous examples from the empirical sciences and ordinary life. 
The result is eminently readable—a remarkable treasure trove of insights and 
ideas. Millikan’s wider body of work will be a fruitful source of philosophical 
progress for years to come. Varieties of Meaning is set to become the standard 
way into that resource. 

The book starts with an account of the natural purposes that are at 
the heart of teleosemantics. These are biological functions that depend upon 
the existence of a history of selection. The first chapter makes vivid the point 
that the selectional purposes of a person’s behavioral mechanisms need not 
be reflected in that person’s explicit purposes and intentions; indeed, that 
purposes may conflict. Although details remain disputed, it’s hardly in doubt 
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that various behavioral mechanisms have teleofunctions arising from a history 
of biological natural selection. More controversial is Millikan’s reliance on 
memetic functions, to which she has recourse particularly in her discussion of 
natural language. It is not clear that words or sentences are under sufficiently 
stable selection pressures to vindicate the idea that they have teleofunctions 
of their own, independently of the purposes,of the people who communicate 
with them. Indicative sentences may indeed have cooperative functions that 
depend upon there being community of purpose between speaker and lis- 
tener on some occasions when they are used, but that is not to say that they 
have purposes based on their being replicators (memes) subject to selection 
in their own right. After more than two decades of work on the theory of 
teleological functions, the genesis of which lies partly with Millikan herself, it 
is still far from clear whether the kinds of functions found in biology can be 
extended to any cultural phenomena in a direct way. 

At the heart of the book is Millikan’s teleosemantics, her theory of 
intentionality, which many will know from the compressed version in “Biose- 
mantics” in the Journal of Philosophy (1989). The wealth of detail in the canon- 
ical treatment in Language, Thought and Other Biological Categories (LTOBC, 
1984) makes that a much harder source. Varieties is a useful intermediate. 
All the essential components of the theory are here, in a relatively accessi- 
ble form, some having been refined over the years. The basic idea behind 
teleosemantics will be familiar. Representations arise as causal intermediaries 
between cooperating producer and consumer systems. The content of a par- 
ticular representation is determined by the kinds of behavior the consumer 
typically produces in response to that representation, in particular, by a condi- 
tion for the success of those behaviors, given their purposes. The purposes in 
question are selectional evolutionary purposes, and the success conditions are 
the conditions in which the teleofunctions evolved. For example, a honeybee’s 
nectar dance performed vertically with three waggles will send “consumer” 
bees off 150 meters in the direction of the sun (say), before they search for 
nectar. That behavior has been selected by evolution—the consumer bee’s 
flying off sunward for 150 meters is not just a causal result of the dance, 
but also a teleofunction of the dance. An evolutionary success condition of 
the flight behavior—a condition that enters into an explanation of why that 
behavior led hives to survive and reproduce—is that there really be nectar 150 
meters away toward the sun. So the dance is a representation and that is its 
content. 

Of course, there are several other elements of the story: for example, 
to explain which of the many evolutionary success conditions of a pattern 
of behavior fixes the content of the representation that causes it. But even 
from this sketch it should be clear that the focus is on representation con- 
sumers. It is what consumers do that fixes content. The focus on represen- 
tation consumers is a distinctive feature of the theory, and an asset. But as a 
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result, LTOBC devoted little attention to the circumstances in which represen- 
tations are produced and the kind of information on which consumer systems 
would be able to rely. An appendix to Millikan’s earlier On Clear and Confused 
Ideas (2000) suggested that she had in mind her own distinctive account of 
correlational information. A major achievement of the present volume is to 
work out that theory in detail. Dretske (1981) introduced information theory 
into philosophy of mind. He required a perfect correlation between sign and 
signified (under some appropriate background conditions, which he called 
channel conditions). Millikan argues that this kind of information is typically 
unavailable in the natural world. The correlations that organisms rely on usu- 
ally subsist only for limited times and in limited geographical areas, and need 
be far from perfect correlations. The costs of not avoiding a predator are so 
high that it will pay to act on signs that raise the probability of there being 
one around here now (Godfrey-Smith 1991), even if tokens of the same phys- 
ical type have nothing to do with predators when they occur at other times 
and places. Correlations clearly need to be counted relative to limited spa- 
tiotemporal domains, but that immediately raises a problem: which domain 
is to count in assessing the strength of a correlation? That sort of problem 
arises for any statistical relationship: what is the reference class? One answer 
would be to ask the consumer—to see which tokens it is inclined to act upon. 
That would involve some tricky counterfactuals, and Millikan has an inge- 
nious alternative. The correlations that will be of interest in giving causal 
explanations will be those that exist for some reason. Purely accidental cor- 
relations won’t feature in a nomological explanation. So consider the reason 
which underlies some correlation between sign and signified (e.g., between a 
particular facial appearance and the presence of your mother). That reason 
explains why the correlation extends from some samples to others (the rela- 
tive immutability of people’s facial characteristics over time explains why the 
facial appearance that correlates with the presence of mother now continues 
so to correlate in a year’s time). Millikan defines the domain of a natural sign 
as that in which the reason for the correlation subsists. Provided an organism 
has some way to track this domain, even roughly (for example, by happen- 
ing to live mainly within it), the information carried by the sign is potentially 
useful. Millikan calls these kinds of correlations “local natural information,” 
and for her they are a major theoretical resource. Local natural information 
is what organisms need to make use of if the kind of representation charac- 
terized by teleosemantics is ever to evolve. Notice that it also allows for cor- 
relations concerning individuals, which Dretske’s purely nomological variety 
cannot. 4 

Millikan’s account of local natural information is just one of nineteen 
action-packed chapters. In part II she also offers a teleosemantic explanation 
of intentionality and argues for a rather unorthodox characterization of rep- 
resentational productivity and embedding. Part III, on natural language, sets 
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out various ways of carving a semantics-pragmatics distinction. One joint lies 
between specifying conditions in which a consumer’s teleofunction will be 
exercised in an evolutionarily normal way, on the one hand, and expressing 
those truth conditions in a way that captures the way the representation is 
structured (its “mapping functions”), on the other. Faithful translation aims 
at preserving the latter. A second way of distinguishing semantics from prag- 
matics relies upon the memetic purposes mentioned above, the semantic con- 
tent corresponding to the memetic purposes of a natural language sentence 
and the speaker’s purposes in uttering that sentence giving its pragmatics. 
Part III also contains Millikan’s provocative claim that we can directly per- 
ceive states of affairs through hearing utterances (e.g., “It’s raining”). Part IV 
offers a step-by-step treatment of various levels of representational complexity 
that are intermediate stages between the simplicity of the honeybee waggle 
dance and the complexity of human thought. This territory has been under- 
explored because of a tendency to think of all types of intentionality as of a 
piece. Millikan does a good job of charting some*of it, offering suggestions to 
account for the way indicative and imperative representations differentiate out 
of “pushmi-pullyus,” for detaching representations of objects, for representing 
space and time, and for generating new goal states. 

Vaneties of Meaning lays claim to an august heritage, justifiably so, and 
aptly describes the book’s remarkable ambition—to draw together a wide vari- 
ety of representational phenomena within a common theoretical framework. 
Doing so in a single volume inevitably leaves many questions; for answers, 
readers will have to turn to the rest of Millikan’s published work. This book 
supplies ample motivation. 
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Paul Horwich, Reflections on Meaning. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. vii + 236 pp. 


Reflections on Meaning refines Paul Horwich’s use theory of meaning. Horwich 
holds that the meaning of a word is constituted by the nonsemantic property 
that best explains a certain law. For a given word, the law to be explained 
governs that word’s use by specifying the “acceptance conditions” of a privi- 
leged class of sentences containing the word (26). Horwich devotes consid- 
erable energy to details in Reflections on Meaning and focuses on especially 
pressing problems for his use theory of meaning. As a result the book’s top- 
ics run the gamut, and the connections between its chapters are not always 
strong. Rather than try to provide a synoptic overview, I'll discuss three areas 
where it seems further clarification and detail could be fruitful: the distinc- 
tion between semantic and nonsemantic properties, context sensitivity, and 
compositionality. 

Horwich thinks ours is a “fundamentally non-semantic world” (27), 
making it crucial that meaning be explained in nonsemantic terms. In partic- 
ular, he insists that we “exclude from the analyzing-properties [of word mean- 
ing] anything that would itself require analysis in terms of meaning”: we can’t 
appeal to reference, belief, or intention, for example (37). But Horwich does 
not object to “accounts of meaning in psychological terms,” and his own the- 
ory relies heavily on a psychological, nonsemantic relation that Horwich calls 
“acceptance” (37). 

It’s difficult to see a substantive difference between this technical 
notion and belief. Acceptance, for Horwich, is “the psychological (but non- 
semantic) relation to a sentence that is manifested in our relying on it as 
a premise in theoretical and practical inference” (40-41). Belief, on the 
other hand, is a relation with these properties except that it is semantic. Hor- 
wich’s other characterizations of acceptance don’t sharpen the distinction very 
much: “S accepts a sentence just in case that sentence, or its mental corre- 
late, is in S’s belief box” (41); “believing a given proposition is nothing more 
than accepting some sentence that expresses it” (61). Horwich suggests that 
the reader refer to his presentation in Meaning (1998), where he writes that 
acceptance is largely characterized by the principle that “For each observable 
fact O there is a sentence type ‘o’ such that: O is instantiated in view of S< S 
accepts ‘o’ ” (96). The reader is left wanting details. How, for example, should 
the observable fact that S doesn’t realize that ® be fit into this schema? 

In characterizing the difference between nonsemantic and semantic 
properties, Horwich gives only examples of such properties and does not say 
very much about the examples themselves. (Horwich’s affection for this kind 
of move is evident throughout; some may find it frustrating.) One might 
wonder whether an explicit statement of the distinction would clarify the 
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differences between belief and Horwich-style acceptance. I’m not optimistic 
that it would since Horwich thinks we must generalize from belief to degrees 
of belief and from acceptance to degrees of acceptance (110). And at least 
prima facie, a degreed acceptance relation should count as semantic. One can’t 
accept to very high degrees both “S” and “It’s not the case that S,” for exam- 
ple, in part because of what those sentences mean. (Perhaps a similar point 
could be made about even a nondegreed acceptance relation; it’s not clear 
what sorts of constraints might be imposed by the “belief box.”) 

Horwich’s discussion of the norms governing belief is also difficult to 
square with the projected move to degrees of belief. He says that ‘is true’, in 
the principle that our aim ought to be to believe only what is true, “is serving 
merely as a device of generalization” (112). But it’s plausible that credence is 
something like an estimate of truth value, and that the aim of credence, like 
the aim of other estimates, is accuracy. Accuracy here is clearly not a mere 
device of generalization. But Horwich’s treatment of the norms of belief and 
meaning leans very heavily on the deflationary thought that the truth pred- 
icate is nothing more than a device to form generalizations. So it’s unclear 
how Horwich’s story about the norms of belief could be adapted to cover the 
norms of “degreed” belief. 

Let us turn to context sensitivity. On Horwich’s account, the accep- 
tance conditions of a sentence are the “circumstances” under which the 
sentence is “regularly accepted” (48). Given the key distinction between cir- 
cumstances of evaluation and contexts of utterance, it might seem that accep- 
tance conditions are supposed to play a role in Horwich’s semantics like that 
played by truth conditions (as opposed to Kaplanian character) in contempo- 
rary intensional semantics. And some of what Horwich says about “meaning- 
constituting facts” (26, 49) lends plausibility to this thought. But Horwich’s 
target is in fact meaning in “the sense...in which ‘I’ has a single meaning in 
English” (28): “the meaning of a word is the common factor in the expla- 
nations of its numerous occurrences” (26), whether or not the contexts of 
those occurrences affect the content borne by the word. It’s thus crucial 
to distinguish between circumstances in Horwich’s sense (I'll call them “H- 
circumstances”) and the circumstances of evaluation that are familiar from 
intensional semantics (“I-circumstances”). H-circumstances bundle together 
context and I-circumstances since (again) the acceptance conditions of a sen- 
tence just are the H-circumstances in which the sentence is regularly accepted, 
and acceptance conditions yield all the meaning there is, even for context- 
sensitive expressions. 

Horwich isn’t clear, however, about who must “regularly accept” a sen- 
tence in a given H-circumstance. Suppose that ‘I am hungry’ and ‘I am tall’ 
are in the privileged class of sentences that fix the meaning of ‘I’. Presumably, 
then, the relevant acceptance conditions would be partially characterized by 
principles like Jones accepts ‘I am hungry’ if and only if Jones is the center and Jones 
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ws hungry; Jones accepts I am tall’ if and only if Jones is the center and Jones is tall; 
Smith accepts TI am hungry’ if and only if Smith is the center and Smith is hungry, and 
so on. It has to be Jones and not Smith who regularly accepts ‘I am hungry’ in 
the circumstance in which Jones is the center and is hungry. But Horwich says 
nothing to connect the condition of being “regularly accepted” to particular 
contextual centers. ‘ 

Horwich also needs to say more about the semantics of modal oper- 
ators (and other intensional expressions). It’s widely accepted that ‘neces- 
sarily’ means, roughly, “in all I-circumstances,” and that ‘possibly’ means, 
roughly, “in some I-circumstance.” Because of the sharp distinction between 
[circumstance and context in intensional semantics, these operators do not 
affect the interpretation of indexicals that are rigid designators—the inter- 
pretation of such expressions varies under shifts in context, but not under 
mere shifts in I-circumstance. As we have seen, Horwich bypasses context and 
I-circumstances, calling on H-circumstances alone to play the roles they stan- 
dardly play together. The interpretation of indexicals will vary under shifts 
in H-circumstances, and so ‘necessarily’ and ‘possibly’ can’t mean “in all H- 
circumstances” or “in some H-circumstance”—both Kaplanian monsters, and 
with really bizarre meanings. That leaves it unclear what Horwich should 
say modal operators mean. To my mind, his most promising course is to 
explain exactly how to reconstruct the double-indexing techniques that have 
been standard since the 1970s in terms of acceptance conditions and H- 
circumstances. 

Finally I want to turn to compositionality. Horwich recognizes (and 
convincingly argues) that a semantic theory can be compositional without 
trafficking in truth or reference. But the particular way that Horwich wants 
to save compositionality raises several questions. He posits, as lexical entries, 
“schemata containing ‘slots’ into which items of specified functional types may 
be inserted to yield terms that may in turn be inserted into other schemata” 
(181). For example, he associates “Dogs bark” with the semantic object that 
results from “applying” the lexical entry associated with ‘ns v’ to the lexical 
entries associated with ‘dog’ and ‘bark’ (182). 

Horwich says, repeatedly, that the “application” of lexical entries to 
other lexical entries is in his view just familiar Fregean functional applica- 
tion (181, 183, 205). Why does ‘ns v’ need its own lexical entry? Horwich 
answers that “the combinatorial procedures can then be articulated in purely 
argument-functional terms” (183). But they can be articulated that way with- 
out lexical entries for particular phrase structures: consider the extremely 
simple combinatorial procedures of type-driven semantics since Montague. At 
any rate, the particular syntactic entries that Horwich proposes are extremely 
idealized—so much so that it isn’t easy to see how, exactly, they could be made 
more realistic. ‘Dogs bark’ is a generic sentence (on the reading that Hor- 
wich presumably intends); many sentences of the form ‘ns v’ are not; generic 
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sentences plausibly do not have the same syntax as individual-referring sen- 
tences. One is left wondering how many syntactic entries Horwich will need, 
at the end of the day, and what they will look like. 

Horwich’s assiduity in developing his theory of meaning produces 
much to admire and much to learn from. There is also much left to be done. 
It would surely be illuminating to see Horwich develop a probabilistic account 
of acceptance that would facilitate noncircular analyses of meaning, and to 
see him develop analyses of the particular constructions that contemporary 
truth-conditional semantics has taught us so much about. 


Eric Swanson 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Samuel Guttenplan, Objects of Metaphor. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2005. 305 pp. 


[Roethke] was affected by mental illness, which he treated very much 
like a companion, arguing with it, bargaining with it, raging against 
it.... The notebook entries in Straw for the Fire reflect from the inside 
some of these disturbances. ...As it happens, I was carrying the book 
recently while standing outside an airport luggage carousel where a 
ruptured, overspilling suitcase was going around and around. The sym- 
bolism seemed unavoidable. Here was a sight to inspire both sympa- 
thy and an uncomfortable curiosity (who will step forward to claim 
the bag?), much the way reading Straw for the Fire inspires dual feel- 
ings as Roethke shambles forward time and again to gather his scattered things 
together." 


The ruptured bag struck Leithauser as an apt symbol for Roethke’s notebooks. 
Seeing it struck him as an apt symbol for reading them. The anticipated expe- 
rience of seeing someone shamble forward, acknowledge ownership of such a 
bag, and wrestle with its contents before an audience of strangers struck him 
as an apt symbol for the actual experience of turning from the raw suffering 
displayed in the notebooks to the composed expressions of that suffering in 


1. Brad Leithauser, “Glassed In,” New York Review of Books, April 17, 2008, 65-68; 
my emphasis. 
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Roethke’s poems. A bit of found visual poetry—a ruptured suitcase, encoun- 
tered purely by accident—inspires the complex verbal metaphor at the end 
of my quotation. A starker metaphor to similar effect would explicitly build in 
the object that inspired it: 


Roethke’s notebooks are a ruptured suitcase carried around and 
around on a baggage carousel. (L) 


Guttenplan proposes to analyze metaphor in terms of the symbolic 
potential of such found objects. It is as if Leithauser’s words sent us in search 
of a second such suitcase: once we find it, we allow it to indicate what we 
should ultimately make of them. What the metaphor tells us about Roethke 
and his notebooks is whatever this second suitcase suggests to us about them: 
“According to my account, understanding a metaphor consists in fastening 
onto an object-exemplar of a relevant predicate, and then taking that object 
as a qualifier of the metaphor’s subject. In this way, a hearer who is attuned to 
the predicative use of that object comes to understand something about the 
subject of the metaphor” (129). 

The simplest form of indicative utterance employs a subject term (e.g., 
a proper noun) to identify the item it will say something about; this is referring. 
Then it employs a combination of copula (an zs of predication or identity), 
article (indefinite or definite), and concept word (e.g., common noun) to 
identify what it will say about that subject; this is characterizing. 

Referring can be accomplished wordlessly by having a salient nonver- 
bal item pinch-hit for the subject term. Pointing to a yearbook picture, I say 
Close friend; the result is as if I’d said This was a close friend of mine. The task 
of characterizing may likewise be delegated to a nonverbal object: waiting at 
the baggage claim beside an appropriately attuned listener, Leithauser might 
cock his head in the direction of the ruptured bag and say Roethke’s notebooks; 
the result would be as if he’d said The notebooks are—well, thus... 

Romeo says But soft, what light through yonder window breaks? It is the east 
and Juliet is the sun! More starkly, 


Juliet is the sun. (R) 


Thomas Mann says Music loved him, even though he, great moralizing infant that he 
was, felt that he ought not to return her love. More starkly, 


Tolstoy was an infant. (T) 


In (R) and (T) the words sun and infant are used with their routine literal 
meanings, yet they are to be taken in a special way, metaphorically, with the 
result that (R) ascribes to Juliet some property other than that of being iden- 
tical to the actual sun (it needn’t be one the sun even possesses), and (T) 
ascribes to Tolstoy some property other than that of being a real infant (it 
needn’t be one possessed by real infants). 
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This metaphorically ascribed property is identified in two steps. In the 
first, semantic descent, we employ our general semantic competence with the 
term sun or infant to come up with an exemplar of the property the term 
literally expresses: the one and only sun, some representative infant or other. 
In the second, qualification, we allow this exemplar to suggest a claim about 
the subject of the utterance (Juliet, Tolstoy)—-a claim the speaker anticipates 
and is prepared to take responsibility for if we are appropriately attuned to 
him in the first place. 

Guttenplan has little to say about how either step works. Perhaps he 
thinks the mechanisms at work in qualification differ profoundly from case to 
case; after all, there is no limit to the distinct ways in which some particular 
object can call to mind some particular property. But the lack of detail about 
semantic descent generates real uncertainty about what “fastening onto an 
object-exemplar” can consist in. 

Paradigm cases of qualification exploit an audience’s perception of a 
qualifying object to suggest (and thereby make) ayparticular claim about the 
relevant subject. But I understand (L) without tracking down and perceiving 
any actual ruptured suitcase. Perhaps I conjure up a memory image of such 
a suitcase, letting it work on me in something of the way a perception of one 
might. But X 7s an angel is some perfectly intelligible metaphor, despite the 
fact that there have never been any actual angels. Perhaps I conjure up a 
fantasy image of an angel, letting it work on me in something of the way a 
memory image of one might (115). But there are metaphors where even this 
last dodge fails us: The universe is a sphere whose center is everywhere and whose 
circumference is nowhere. Perhaps it’s not a real or fictitious exemplar of the con- 
cept in predicate position that suggests what a metaphor proceeds to assert; 
perhaps it’s the concept itself. 

Guttenplan’s account of metaphor claims two decisive advantages over 
older accounts: its respect for metaphor’s transparency and its respect for the 
deep sense in which metaphor compares unlike things. 

Transparency. On first hearing a metaphor whose vocabulary and syn- 
tax are familiar from prior routine literal employments, we find it intelligible 
as a metaphor in a manner that is prompt, mandatory, and unmediated by 
deliberate efforts to puzzle things out. Routine semantic competence makes 
literal construals and metaphorical ones available in ways that are equally auto- 
matic, more or less equally direct, and largely independent of one another. 
Contra Grice, I needn’t first take a sentence literally in order to take it 
metaphorically thereafter. Considerable puzzling out may be required before 
we see how a metaphor works or can specify in more literal language what 
it says. But we can and often do react appropriately to metaphors without 


ever achieving this slower and more laborious understanding of them (21-35, 
136-43). 
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I personally think Transparency is false—an attractively oversimplified 
overreaction to psycholinguistic findings about the speedy and unreflective 
way we take in some particular metaphors. I grasp and react appropriately 
to Leithauser’s metaphor without pausing to puzzle out what it says or how 
it works. Yet it is only by puzzling these things out that I personally come to 
terms with the equally mgtaphorical, syntactically simpler (L). 

Even those who accept Transparency may be dissatisfied with Gutten- 
plan’s explanation of its correctness (121-29) since it turns on three question- 
able premises: 


(a) I can’t understand a metaphor of the form “X is an F” in 
the prompt mandatory way without first fastening onto some ex- 
emplary F. 


(b) However, fastening onto an exemplary F is something I ordinarily 
do pretty quickly and effortlessly, simply in virtue of knowing the literal 
meaning of the term “F.” 


(c) The relation between the prompt mandatory understanding of a 
metaphor and the slow laborious optional understanding that occa- 
sionally comes in its wake can be understood on the model of that 
between experiencing a term’s literal meaning “in a flash” and know- 
ing its literal applicability conditions well enough to “go on” success- 
fully, as these are portrayed for us by Kripke’s Wittgenstein. 


Comparing Unlikes. Guttenplan contends (against Fogelin and others) 
that the things compared to one another by a typical metaphor—Juliet and 
the sun, Tolstoy and infants—are so unlike one another that they can’t literally 
share interpretively pertinent properties: 


Thinking carefully about the properties of infants—remembering all 
the while what they are properties of—it would be strange to think that 
Tolstoy has any of them. He does not totter around uncertainly, bab- 
ble, smile gormlessly when funny faces are made at him, scream when 
put to bed, or complain when denied access to potentially dangerous 
objects. Nor does he cling to his mother or drool....The point here 
is to take seriously the idea that what is in question are the properties 
of infants. (102) 


Let’s take the idea seriously, by all means. Infants are immediately and 
defenselessly susceptible to soothing and irritating influences from their sur- 
roundings. They are unable to ‘govern themselves by principles they’ve learned 
to profess, even when they display every other sign of taking these princi- 
ples seriously. They lack proper gratitude for the things that sustain them, 
instinctively taking them for granted until they go missing. These too are real 
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properties of real infants. Yet in Mann’s all too plausible opinion, Tolstoy was 
all too capable of sharing them. 


David Hills 
Stanford University 
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Alice Crary and Sandford Shieh, eds., Reading Cavell. 
New York: Routledge, 2006. x + 262 pp. 


In their introduction to this collection of essays onsStanley Cavell—some new, 
some previously published—the editors announce two main aims: “to discuss 
a wide and representative range of the topics explored in Cavell’s writings 
and...to display the internal unity of Cavell’s thought across his treatment 
of these topics” (1). The first aim is certainly met. Several major Cavellian 
themes are here: there are essays on J. L. Austin and ordinary language, skep- 
ticism, the difficulty of philosophy, moral perfectionism, Hollywood “remar- 
riage comedies,” and the philosophical significance of the idea of America. 
The internal unity mentioned with respect to the second aim is, the editors 
suggest, Cavell’s Wittgenstein-influenced “vision” of language, which they gloss 
as follows: “the language and concepts we use are invariably ‘ours’ in the 
sense that they reflect human interests and, further, that this fact about them 
doesn’t undermine their rational authority” (1). Each contribution, they add, 
“at least tacitly presupposes” (2) this view of language. Appropriately, there- 
fore, the introduction is followed by “The Wittgensteinian Event,” an adapted 
excerpt from Cavell’s Philosophy the Day after Tomorrow (2005), in which he 
reflects on his debt to Wittgenstein’s later work. This is important: since the 
collection expresses its hope to address relatively new, as well as experienced, 
readers of Cavell, it seems important to include some direct encounter with 
Cavell’s very distinctive voice and a significant theme of his writing, namely, 
the complex interrelationship of the “philosophical” and the “literary.” Given 
that Cavell stands in many ways outside the philosophical mainstream (to the 
latter’s loss), the new reader may be interested to connect this to what Cavell 
says of his encounter with the Investigations: 


Its changed expectations of philosophy liberated me to think philo- 
sophically (according to my lights) about anything, in any medium, 
in which I found an interest....In freeing me to explore whatever 
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experiences or texts (in whatever medium) genuinely interested me, 
seemed to call for my attention, it prompted me into regions that my 
participation in the English-speaking institutionalisation of philosophy 
over the past half-century has seemed sometimes. . . to wish precisely to 
forbid me. (10, 24-25) 


There is indeed somethfng liberating about discovering that one’s inter- 
ests in literature, film, psychoanalysis, and figures such as Emerson and 
Thoreau, often dismissed as not being “proper philosophers,” have philosoph- 
ical import in ways one may not have realized, so there are those who in this 
sense owe to Cavell what he owes to Wittgenstein. 

The scene thus set, the next three essays draw, in very different ways, 
on Cavell’s long-standing engagement with J. L. Austin and “ordinary lan- 
guage” philosophy. Both Stephen Mulhall and Alice Crary draw our attention 
to Cavell’s recent (2005) criticism of Austin’s account of “perlocutionary utter 
ances” such as persuading, convincing, or impressing, and his introduction of 
a new class which Cavell calls “passionate utterances.” A major part of the 
significance of this, for Mulhall, is that it underlines a rejection of Austin’s 
assumption that it is possible to grasp the meaning of an utterance without 
any necessary reference to its effects. Whereas for Cavell, Mulhall argues, “the 
path of passion” opens up from “each and every utterance” (31); perlocu- 
tion is “as internal to any genuine speech-act as are its locutionary and illocu- 
tionary dimensions” (31). Crary explores this theme too, though she rereads 
Austin in such a way as to argue for a greater compatibility between Austin 
and Cavell. Her main purpose is to explore Cavell’s claim that Austin pro- 
vides support for the kind of moral perfectionism that the former sees in 
Emerson and Thoreau. Focusing on Cavell’s discussion (in Conditions Hand- 
some and Unhandsome [1990]) of Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, Crary argues 
that “Cavell hears Nora’s demand for an education as a demand for a kind of 
self-cultivation that is simultaneously emotional and cognitive” (59). This illus- 
trates a central aspect of moral perfectionism: “the idea that particular modes 
of affective response are necessary for moral understanding and... [that pos- 
sibly] new modes of response will bring fresh moral insights within reach” (3). 
In other words, the perfectionist acknowledges his or her emotional contacts 
as “capable of making a direct contribution to moral understanding” (58). 
One potentially interesting parallel this suggests—though it is not one Crary 
mentions or explores—is between this aspect of Cavell’s thought and similar 
claims made in the work of Martha Nussbaum, for example, in her treatment 
of the moral development of Maggie Verver in Henry James’s The Golden Bowl 
(Nussbaum 1990). 

The third Austin-related essay is one of the most interesting in 
the whole book: Nancy Bauer’s “How to Do Things with Pornography.” 
Bauer is concerned with the strategy of some contemporary feminist 
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philosophers—her chief examples are Rae Langton and Jennifer Hornsby— 
who want to appropriate Austin in the service of an argument that pornog- 
raphy violates women’s civil rights. Their method, she claims, is both “a very 
bad way to do feminist philosophy” (70) and a misreading of Austin. The kind 
of argument to which Bauer objects proceeds roughly as follows. Against the 
liberal defense that curtailing the sale of pornography would amount to violat- 
ing the right to freedom of speech, it is argued—enter Austin, stage left—that 
pornography is a speech act, and thus not only expresses but acts. It acts “both 
to subordinate women and to silence them,” and because it thus “inherently and 
differentially harms women” (74), it should be actionable under sex discrimi- 
nation legislation. 

Against the fact that the evidence for pornography’s causing direct 
harms such as increased incidences of rape and sexual assault is notoriously 
inconclusive, it is sometimes retorted that the issue is not whether pornog- 
raphy causes such harms against women, but the fact that it 7s harm against 
women. What is interesting about Langton and Hornsby in this context is that 
they are offering an argument for a view that is often expressed as a mere 
slogan. But I found Bauer’s counterargument compelling. First, she chal- 
lenges their claim that pornography has the authority necessary to subordinate 
women, on the grounds that for their argument to succeed, “authority” must 
mean far more than just “very strong, even exclusive power to shape certain 
of people’s beliefs and attitudes about the world and particularly about how 
we should construe sex difference” (87). She argues that it is implausible to 
suppose that pornography possesses this stronger sense of authority, in which 
“pornographers can be seen to enjoy exclusive power to fix the conventional 
signification of pornographic images and words” (88). Secondly, Bauer chal- 
lenges the widespread assumption—typically held by both sides of the pornog- 
raphy debate—that pornography is a kind of speech (75). And this is where 
Cavell enters the picture. In light of the obvious fact that “much pornography 
consists in photographs, still or pixelated, of actual human beings on display 
before a camera” (75), talking about “the performative effects of pornogra- 
phy” requires paying attention to what Cavell calls “the ontology of photog- 
raphy and film” (75). In a brief exploration of the erotic power of photogra- 
phy and film, Bauer notes Cavell’s claim in The World Viewed that because film 
presents us with the human body as something that is “dressed... hence poten- 
tially undressed” (Cavell 1979, 44), film is “inherently pornographic (though 
not inveterately so)” (89; quoting ibid., 45). But this section is disappointingly 
brief: one wants to see these rather startling claims explored in more detail, 
so it is frustrating to get just a promissory note claiming that matters would be 
made clearer by a comparison between Cavell’s work on photography and that 
of the film critic Linda Williams on pornographic film. (Insofar as this essay 
both grabbed my attention but left me wanting more than it provides, per- 
haps it has learned something from the genre that is its focus.) Nevertheless, 
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Bauer’s thought-provoking essay certainly succeeds in showing something of 
the problems inherent in discussing pornography exclusively under the head- 
ing of a kind of speech. 

In “The Difficulty of Reality and the Difficulty of Philosophy,” Cora 
Diamond discusses a number of diverse examples, the most extended of which 
is J. M. Coetzee’s Tanner Lectures The Lives of Animals. Coetzee’s lectures take 
the form of a story, in which the fictional philosopher Elizabeth Costello gives 
an endowed lecture at a U.S. college which shows how she is “haunted by the 
horror of what we do to animals” (99), a lecture discussed with Costello by 
various members of the audience at a dinner afterward. In the published ver- 
sion of Coetzee’s lectures, there is an introduction by the political philosopher 
Amy Gutmann and reflections from various other contributors (such as Peter 
Singer). Diamond objects to the way in which the various contributors to this 
debate—in supposing Costello to be presenting a position on “animal rights” 
or some such, and engaging with her putative arguments—fail to engage with 
the way in which Costello is herself presented as a “wounded animal.” The 
character should not be: treated, Diamond argues, as simply “a device for 
putting forward. ..ideas about the resolution of a range of ethical issues, ideas 
that can then be abstracted and examined” (100). Such an approach involves 
being “deflected”—as Cavell puts it in “Knowing and Acknowledging”—from 
a “difficulty of reality to a philosophical or moral problem apparently in the 
vicinity” (104). But Diamond’s answer to the question of whether there can be 
a form of philosophy that is not so deflected remains somewhat slippery, in 
part because the question of what constitutes “philosophy” here is left largely 
unanswered. 

Diamond mentions Cavell on skepticism, and Cavell’s long-term Har- 
vard colleague Hilary Putnam contributes the first of two pieces more explic- 
itly on that topic. In a short essay highly appreciative of his colleague, Putnam, 
in a way that follows on from Diamond’s central concern, notes that reading 
Cavell involves “enter[ing] into a conversation with him, one in which your 
entire sensibility and his are involved, and not only your mind and his mind” 
(119). Putnam’s essay is quite personal, as he reflects critically on some earlier 
remarks of his own on skepticism in order to bring out how Cavell helped him 
to see the sense in which skepticism is a “deep issue” (125). Skepticism about 
other minds, at least in certain contexts (“Do I really know that Bob here is in 
excruciating agony?”), would involve refusing to acknowledge the other as a 
human being and “manifest a failure of humanity” (126). Putnam shows his 
appreciation for Cavell’s message that our fundamental relation to the world 
is “acknowledgment” rather thfan knowledge (127). Relatedly, in the second 
essay on skepticism, coeditor Sanford Shieh asks what Cavell’s response to 
skepticism is if it is not an attempted refutation and what exactly the “truth 
of skepticism” that Cavell hints at amounts to. Shieh takes issue with other 
interpreters of Cavell and focuses on the significance for skepticism of Cavell’s 
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account of how ordinary language philosophy seeks to produce the “attune- 
ment” on which a linguistic community is founded. 

Two further essays focus on Cavell’s relation to Kant and his legacy. 
The first of these continues with the theme of skepticism about other minds. 
Paul Franks presents Cavell as a post-Kantian: Kantian in the sense that he 
recognizes the importance in the history of philosophy of Kant’s account of 
human finitude; postKantian in the sense that he sees Kant’s own response 
to this as inadequate. Through his account of the Ding an sich, Kant presents 
human finitude as “an insurmountable failure of the human,” whereas Cavell 
seeks “a positive conception of human finitude that does not understand the 
human as a privation but rather accepts or acknowledges our finitude” (167). 
Franks then considers one of Kant’s critics, Fichte, with whom he finds some 
surprising parallels with Cavell. The Kantian theme continues with Eli Fried- 
lander, who draws on the Critique of Judgment to trace Kant’s notion of exem- 
plification, a key theme in Cavellian moral perfectionism. This is interesting, 
but one wonders whether Friedlander’s essay doesn,t underplay the difference 
between an example, in the sense of a mere specimen, and an exemplar in the 
Cavellian moral perfectionist sense: someone who discloses, and inspires one 
to strive for, one’s “higher self.” 

Given Cavell’s singular contribution to the field of film and philoso- 
phy, the inclusion of a piece from Stuart Klawans, film critic of The Nation, 
is an inspired choice. In an interesting, witty, and energetic essay, Klawans 
puzzles over why Cavell doesn’t discuss Preston Sturges’s 1942 movie The Palm 
Beach Story in Pursuits of Happiness (1981b), his book on what he terms the 
“Hollywood comedy of remarriage.” Klawans’s reading of the film focuses on 
its female lead, Claudette Colbert, and compares this later movie to an earlier 
Colbert film, /t Happened One Night (1934), which Cavell does discuss in detail. 
Klawans eventually reaches the conclusion that despite the prima facie case for 
including The Palm Beach Story in the genre, Cavell was right to exclude it: it 
is a “comedy of disillusionment” (229) rather than a comedy of remarriage. 
In his discussion, part of which is something of a eulogy to Colbert, Klawans 
makes the interesting observation that despite his insistence upon the impor- 
tance of the particular star of these movies, Cavell does not “inquire into an 
actor’s performance or looks” (220). (What impact does the latter have, one 
might wonder, on Bauer’s observations about the relevance of Cavell’s work 
on film to pornography) 

The final essay of the volume is also one of the most interesting. 
In “The Recovery of Greece and the Discovery of America,” James Conant 
compares some remarks of the Greek poet George Sefaris to the effect that 
““Greek Hellenism’... has not yet been created” with Cavell’s gnomic remark 
in The Senses of Walden (1981a) that “America exists only in its discovery” 
(230). I shall focus on the latter. In unpacking the wider context of Cavell’s 
remark, Conant argues that “Cavell takes Thoreau to take ‘America’ to name 
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something that those who wish to think of themselves as American must work 
to make happen” (235). He compares “America” as an ideal to Kierkegaard’s 
remarks about the “monstrous illusion” of Christendom, in which people 
think of themselves as Christian simply in virtue of living in a “Christian 
country,” regardless of any inner relation to the claims Christianity, properly 
understood, makes on fhe individual. Similarly one is not American, in the 
Thoreauian-Cavellian sense, simply in virtue of living on a particular land mass 
or being entitled to possess a particular kind of passport. So what is America 
as a philosophical ideal? Conant explains: 


It is constitutive of America as originally conceived that it be open 
to everyone and that it can claim to exist only to the extent that a 
nation exists in which each American’s claim to be an American does 
not depend upon his or her rootedness in the particularities that con- 
stitute most other national communities—particularities of language, or 
creed, or race, or place of birth or ethnic heritage. ‘America’ there- 
fore is both the name of a very particular people with a very particular 
history and the name of a certain ideal of national community—one 
that is to be an example to the rest of the world—that not only is able 
to transcend the parochial ties that previously bound together other 
peoples, but that...is able to transform the world’s understanding of 
what a nation should be. (240; my emphasis) 


But for all the differences in our nations’ histories and origins, this 
British reader could not help but wonder how different this ideal of nation- 
hood is from that of any modern democracy in western Europe, for instance. 
(Conant raises, but leaves unanswered, related questions at the very end of his 
essay.) There is a debate in the United Kingdom at present about the nature of 
“Britishness,” given the contributions made in Britain, like the United States, 
by sizable ethnic minority communities, most of whom report thinking of 
themselves as British as well as Asian (for example). Is it being claimed that 
to be British in this sense one needs to be American in Cavell’s sense? That 
would be a peculiar form of cultural imperialism indeed. 

Conant discusses the complex relation between “America” and 
“Europe” in Cavell’s thought, but perhaps the most interesting question is the 
one which Cavell says predated his obsession with Walden—“Why has Amer- 
ica never expressed itself philosophically?”—or rather, its refinement into the 
question of why, each time a “distinctly American cultural voice emerges, 
America fails to acknowledge it as such” (243). This explains, for instance, 
Cavell’s interest in remarriage comedies, which he views as some of the great- 
est achievements of Hollywood, yet which he also considers typically to be 
devalued by “American intellectuals” as something of less than permanent 
value (250). ; 
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In short, this is a very valuable collection of essays that certainly illus- 
trates the wide-ranging nature of Cavell’s interests and something of the quirk- 
iness that makes him one of the most fascinating contemporary philosophical 
voices—on any continent. 
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Louis deRosset 


University of Vermont 


It is difficult to overstate the influence of Humean skepticism about ne- 
cessity on latter-day philosophers. One symptom of this influence is the 
centrality in contemporary philosophical debates of the Humean claim: 


(Humean claim) There are no necessary connections between distinct 
existences.! 


Philosophers deploy this sweeping claim in the service of a wide 
variety of philosophical projects. It is advertised as an appropriate start- 
ing point for theorizing about what is necessary or possible. David Lewis 
(2001, 611) has even suggested that it is the starting point: it provides us 
with our best handle on what is possible. 

The Humean claim is often deployed; it is less often motivated. 
It is sometimes suggested in passing that necessary connections between 
distinct existences would be mysterious and inexplicable. Surely some 
such claims would be puzzling: a necessary connection between the 
queen and the particular throne on which she happens to have sat 
today, for instance. But why think that any such necessary connections 


I have benefited from intensive collaboration with Guy Rohrbaugh on the argument 
for the origin thesis. I am indebted to Joseph Almog, Roberta Ballarin, Ben Caplan, 
Kit Fine, David Kaplan, D. A. Martin, Derk Pereboom, David Sanson, and Luca Struble 
for comments on earlier drafts. I am also indebted to three anonymous referees at 
Philosophical Review for commentary. 

1. It is not obvious that this claim expressed any view of the historical Hume. I 
will remain agnostic on such exegetical questions. 

2. The Humean claim is not only deployed in debates in metaphysics (see, for 
example, Lewis 2001; MacBride 2005), but also in philosophy of mind (Chalmers 2003, 
sec. 4.1, 241-46) and even metaethics (Smith 1994). 
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would be mysterious and inexplicable? Consider a class of claims that 
opponents of the Humean claim, famously including Kripke (1980), 
believe present intuitively powerful counterexamples. Kripke claims that 
there are necessary connections between material things and their mate- 
rial origins. Call such claims origin theses. One origin thesis Kripke endo- 
rses is that Elizabeth Windsor, the queen of England, had to have been 
produced from the sperm and egg from which she was actually pro- 
duced. Why think the truth of such a claim would be mysterious or 
inexplicable? Some intuitive support for the Humean claim is found in 
the fact that, in general, it’s very difficult to see why the existence of 
any one thing should depend as a matter of the strictest necessity on a 
connection to a completely different thing, even if the former was pro- 
duced from the latter. The queen is one thing, and her material origin is 
another. (More accurately, the queen’s materia] origins are two things: a 
sperm and an egg.) Though she is actually connected to those particular 
gametes, it’s hard to see why this connection should be written into the 
nature of things. What about her prevents her from coming from other 
gametes, or even from a turnip? 
Here’s how Hume expressed the point: 


We must now return upon our footsteps to examine that question, 
which first occurr’d to us, and which we dropt in our way, viz. What 
is our idea of necessity when we say that two objects are necessarily connected 
together.... In order to this I consider, in what objects necessity is com- 
monly suppos’d to lie; and finding that it is always ascrib’d to causes 
and effects, I turn my eye to two objects suppos’d to be plac’d in that 
relation; and examine them in all the situations, of which they are sus- 
ceptible. I immediately perceive, that they are contiguous in time and 
place, and that the object we call cause precedes the other we call effect. 
In no instance can I go any farther, nor is it possible for me to discover 
any third relation betwixt these objects. (Hume 2001, 1.3.14.1) 


Hume’s reflection provides a way of specifying what prompts the vague 
sense than any necessary connection between distinct things would be 
mysterious and inexplicable. Suppose we examine the queen, catalogu- 
ing all of the features our examination reveals. Hume claims here that 
our catalogue will not reveal any feature in virtue of which she is con- 
nected with certain gametes as a matter of necessity. Our examination 
of the queen will reveal her height, mass, and age. We can expand the 
ambit of our examination to include her history, revealing, for instance, 
how much was spent on her coronation, and even that she was, in fact, 
the result of the union of certain gametes. Let’s call this exhaustive 
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examination of a particular individual a Humean Examination of her. 
Hume notes: 


(Hume’s datum) The Humean Examination of any individual does not 
reveal any feature in virtue of which it is necessarily connected to some- 
thing entirely diseinct.* 

There is a rough-and-ready argument from Hume’s datum to the 
Humean claim. Consider again the case of the queen and her gametes. 
Hume’s datum indicates that there seem to be no features of the queen 
in virtue of which she is necessarily connected to particular gametes. 
Humean Examination reveals that she is in fact so connected, but it also 
reveals that she is in fact connected to a particular throne in virtue of 
sitting on it. No features come to light in virtue of which any of her 
actual connections are necessary. Add to these claims a premise requir- 
ing that the necessity of the queen’s having any feature obtain in virtue 
of some among her further features. These considerations provide an 
argument that the queen is not necessarily connected to those gametes. 
Nothing in this argument turns on the peculiar features of the queen, 
or the nature of the relation she bears to the gametes in question, so this 
argument seems to generalize to the case of any alleged necessary con- 
nections between wholly distinct things. Thus, Hume’s datum appears 
to motivate the Humean claim. I will call the view that Hume’s datum 
motivates the Humean claim Humeanism, and its proponents Humeans. 

The purpose of this essay is to argue that Humeanism is incor- 
rect. Hume’s datum should not ultimately be taken to motivate the 
Humean claim for it provides equally good motivation for its rejection. 
The rough-and-ready argument for the Humean claim has a flaw. In par- 
ticular, I will argue that Hume’s datum supports the crucial premise in 
an argument for certain origin theses. So, if the Humean claim is to 
stand, it requires alternative motivation. The need to avoid mysterious 
and inexplicable necessities does not ultimately merit the rejection of 
necessary connections across the board. 


1. The Philosophical Significance of Hume’s Datum 
What, exactly, do Humeans take Hume’s datum to establish? It does 


not establish the general claim that we should always presume that 


3. There is an epistemological interpretation of this line of thought, according 
to which the Humean Examination brings to light no evidence or justification for 
necessary connections. Our discussion will focus on the metaphysical interpretation in 
the main text; the epistemological point is beyond the scope of this essay. 
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something is possible until shown that it is not. The argument from 
Hume’s datum applies only when we are considering alleged de re modal 
features of individual things. Since a Humean Examination is available 
only when there is a particular individual at hand, the argument does 
not apply to claims of necessity that don’t involve any particular indi- 
vidual. So, for instance, there are no grounds here for skepticism about 
the impossibility of there being a married bachelor. Even when a neces- 
sity for an individual is in question, the claim’s proponents would pre- 
sumably admit that the argument does not support the possibility of, for 
example, some manifest contradiction. But denying origin theses and 
other central cases of necessary connections does not require the possi- 
bility of contradiction. Further, Hume’s datum is applicable only in cases 
where the individuals in question are susceptible of Humean Examina- 
tion.’ For these reasons, the argument does not motivate a principle 
supporting the presumption of the possibility of any claim whatsoever; 
Hume’s datum has no obvious upshot for claims that do not require the 
possession of de re modal features by individuals available for Humean 
Examination. 

The application of Hume’s datum is nevertheless broad enough. 
It applies whenever we are told that some connection between distinct 
things necessarily. obtains. It has the effect of enlarging the space of 
possibilities. According to the argument, we should presume that both 
sides of any question regarding the connection of some ordinary indi- 
vidual like the queen with another thing represent genuine possibili- 
ties until some further feature comes to light in virtue of which one 
side or the other (not both!) is impossible. Consider again the con- 
nection between the queen and the gametes from which she actually 
came. Applying Hume’s datum, Humeans conclude both that it is pos- 
sible that she come from those gametes, and that it is possible that she 
not come from those gametes. Similar comments apply to gametes from 
which she does not actually come. Thus, Hume’s datum appears not 
only to motivate the Humean claim, but also the further claim that 
no lack of connection between the queen and another individual is 
necessary. Suppose that some connection which may hold between dis- 
tinct things does not hold between certain individuals. We’ll call this a 


4. For instance, Hume’s datum does not support a presumption in favor of the 
possibility of a maximally great being. For one reason or another, no such being seems 
to be available for Humean Examination. For doubts about a general presumption of 
possibility in the absence of countervailing considerations, see van Inwagen 1977. 
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situation in which a connection-lack obtains among those individuals. For 
instance, a connection-lack holds between Elizabeth Windsor and the 
gametes from which Margaret Truman arose. The Humean position is 
one according to which there are neither necessary connections nor 
necessary connectiondacks between distinct existences.” According to 
Humeans, the queen could have come or failed to come from any par- 
ticular pair of gametes. 

Let us turn from the applicability of the argument for the Hu- 
mean claim to the import of its conclusion. Some connections among 
distinct existences are very clearly not necessary. Consider Bill and Ted, 
who are shaking hands. Bill is contiguous with Ted, but evidently this 
circumstance is not metaphysically inevitable. They might never have 
touched at all. Likewise, some connections among identical existences 
clearly are necessary. The relation of identity holds of necessity between 
each thing and itself, but this is only one case.© The relation of being 
indiscernible from, also holds of necessity between each thing and itself.’ 
All of these claims are consilient with the Humean claim. 

One version of the Humean claim also allows necessary connec- 
tions between things that are numerically distinct, but which are not 
“distinct existences” in the intended sense. For instance, it is consistent 
with this version of the Humean claim that there be necessary connec- 
tions between sets and their members, or between mereological sums 
and their parts. To take the latter example, the sum need not be con- 
strued as a “distinct existence” from its parts. Apart from such math- 
ematical examples, this version of the Humean claim does not on its 
face rule out necessary connections between ordinary physical things 


5. Hume himself accepts that necessary connections and necessary connection- 
lacks are on a par, see Hume 2001, 1.3.15.1. For clarity, mention of connection-lacks 
will usually be suppressed in our discussion. 

6. Some qualification may be necessary to take account of contingent existence. 
Thus, it may be contingent that x is identical to itself, on the grounds that it is con- 
tingent whether x exists, and if it does not exist, then it is not identical to itself. No 
position on this matter is here assumed, and nothing in our assessment of the Humean 
claim will turn on the metaphysics of nonexistence. For the purposes of the essay, the 
claim that x necessarily has a certain connection to y should be understood weakly, as 
equivalent to the claim that it is Mecessary that if x exists, then x is so connected to y. A 
similarly qualified reading of the claim that x necessarily bears some connection-lack 
to y is assumed. 

7. The consistency of such facts with the Humean claim may also be overdeter- 
mined since Humeans might argue that identity and indiscernibility are not connec- 
tions in the relevant sense. The distinction between connections and other relations is 
briefly discussed below. 
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and their physical parts.’ Another, stronger version of the Humean 
claim rules out necessary connections between any distinct things, even 
if they are related by parthood or membership.’ I will say that two 
things are wholly distinct if they are not merely numerically distinct, but 
also “distinct existences” in the intended ‘sense. For instance, sets and 
their members, sums and their parts, and ordinary physical things and 
their physical parts provide examples of numerically but not wholly dis- 
tinct individuals. Our discussion will focus on the weaker version of the 
Humean claim, which allows necessary connections among things which 
are numerically distinct but not wholly distinct. 

The Humean claim’s defenders may also allow that there are nec- 
essary relations between distinct things. Indeed, they must. The queen 
is actually numerically distinct from the Eiffel Tower. These two things 
are related by numerical distinctness. And it seems as if this is no mere 
contingency; it is impossible that the queen and the Eiffel Tower should 
have failed to be distinct. So it looks as if there are two wholly distinct 
things that are necessarily connected by numerical distinctness, contrary 
to the Humean claim. Perhaps a defender of the Humean claim would 
reject the necessity of distinctness. Some Humeans have.!° But we have 
to hand even more compelling cases. The queen is self-identical; so is 
the Eiffel Tower. So they stand in the relation being both self-identical. In- 
deed, they necessarily stand in this relation. On pain of incoherence, 
then, defenders of the Humean claim must distinguish such relations 
as distinctness and being both self-identical from the kinds of connections 
targeted by the Humean claim. The position must then be that there are 
necessary relations but no necessary connections among distinct things. 
So the Humean claim relies on the vague but compelling distinction 
between mere relations and connections." Difficult as this distinction is 
to explain clearly, it is as indispensable as it is intuitively compelling. 


8. Are an individual thing and one of its qualitative features always “distinct exis- 
tences” in the relevant sense? If so (and if instantiation is a connection), then the 
Humean claim somewhat surprisingly implies that there are no necessary qualitative 
features of any particular thing. 

9. This stronger version is the interpretation favored, for example, by MacBride 
(2005, 126) and Cameron (2008). Thanks to an anonymous referee for alerting me to 
the fact that some authors favor the stronger interpretation. 

10. See, for instance, Lewis 1968. 

11. As a measure of how compelling the distinction is, it is used without comment 
by Kit Fine (1994, 5), when he asks us to “consider two objects whose natures are 
unconnected, say Socrates and the Eiffel Tower.” Presumably Fine would admit that 
the natures are related (by distinctness). 
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Drawing the distinction between connections and mere relations 
provides a useful warning against a crude formalism that one might nat- 
urally bring to a consideration of the Humean claim. A crude formalism 
of this sort would hold that, just because we have a metaphysical truth of 
the form, “it is necessary that ¢,” where ¢ contains terms for wholly dis- 
tinct things, that we have a counterexample to the Humean claim. The 
distinction between mere relations and connections provides an argu- 
ment against this view. The assessment of the Humean claim requires 
more delicate handling: we must bring to bear our intuitive insight into 
the import of a putative counterexample rather than simply checking it 
against a formal template. 

If we focus our attention on such mathematical things as, for ins- 
tance, numbers, then the Humean claim seems implausible. Surely it is 
no mere contingency that nine succeeds eight. Perhaps a defender of 
the Humean claim might argue that, like a singleton and its member, 
nine and eight are not “distinct existences” in the required sense. Per- 
haps it might be argued that the successor relation is not a connection, 
but rather a mere relation. However such a defense might work out, 
questions regarding the Humean claim’s application to mathematical 
things are moot for present purposes. I will focus instead on its more 
plausible application to less abstract things. In particular, our focus will 
be on things which obviously participate in the causal order of the uni- 
verse: human beings, artifacts, and the like. 

The Humean claim is clearly intended, despite all of our qual- 
ifications, to rule out necessary connections between causes and their 
effects. Thus, one of Hume’s conclusions in the Treatise (Hume 2001, 
1.3.15.1) is that “any thing may produce any thing.”!? This claim is lit 
erally echoed by Hume’s latter-day follower, David Lewis (1997).}8 As 
the quote indicates, productive relations, such as those which obtain 
between the queen and her gametes, are explicitly intended to be 


12. As a historical matter, Hume may have been more concerned with defending 
the epistemological claim that it is neither intuitively certain nor demonstrable from 
intuitively certain principles that a certain causal relation obtains. In a word, Hume is 
concerned to show that de ve causal relations are not knowable a priori. This epistemo- 


logical thesis is not here under discussion. 
13. It should be noted that Lewis is not a wholehearted partisan of the Humean 


claim. For a brief discussion of complications in application to origin theses, see Lewis 
1986, 88. 
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connections rather than mere relations. Hume thinks they are a species 
of causal relations.'* 

If anything can produce anything, then a turnip can produce 
Nixon. Everybody knows that, with enough ingenuity, we can construct 
a long story in which, through some complex turn of events, a turnip is 
eventually responsible for Nixon’s conception and birth. If we are care- 
ful, we can be confident that the story describes a real possibility. The 
poem “For Want of a Horseshoe Nail,” about how a careless farrier indi- 
rectly caused the collapse of a nation, shows the way. But clearly the 
import of the claim in Hume’s and Lewis’s hands is more interesting: 
the turnip can somehow be directly responsible for Nixon’s creation. 
Perhaps the idea is that it is possible for Nixon to have sprung full 
formed from his turnip, like Athena from Zeus’s head. According to 
the Humean claim, productive relations among distinct existences are 
as contingent as height relations among people. Just as there is no meta- 
physical law against the rearrangement of height relations among peo- 
ple, there is no metaphysical law against the rearrangement of produc- 
tive relations among things. All such relations among distinct things are 
contingent.’® 

A natural picture of the metaphysical structure of the universe 
emerges from these reflections. The universe is populated with lots of 
distinct things. Each thing is actually connected to the others in a host 
of ways. But each thing is sovereign, capable of existence independently 
of whether and how it is connected to the other things. So each of its 
connections is metaphysically on a par: each is contingent. In particu- 
lar, the causal connections among things in virtue of which some things 
are produced from other things are completely contingent. In short, the 
universe is a loose agglomeration of completely independent things. 


2. Kripke’s Response 


This metaphysical picture met determined resistance near the end of 
the last century in the work of Saul Kripke. Nixon was not, as a matter of 


14. See, for instance, the discussion of the Principle of Sufficient Reason at Hume 
2001, 1.3.3. 

15. Hume writes in the An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, that “all events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows another; but we never can observe 
any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but never connected.” Hume 1977, 49. 
Notice that Hume assumes in this passage a distinction between connections and other 
relations. 
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fact, produced from any turnip. Kripke argues that, given how Nixon was 
actually produced, this is no mere contingency: Nixon could not have 
been produced by a turnip. In general, Kripke claims that, given that a 
material object had its origin ina particular hunk of matter, it could not 
have had its origin in any other hunk of matter. Taken together with the 
facts about how the multitude of material objects had their respective 
origins, this implies ¢hat necessary connections and connection-lacks 
among distinct existences are thick on the ground. Consider the last 
turnip you ate. If Kripke is right, Nixon is not the only one who could 
not have been produced from that turnip. Neither could you, nor I, 
nor Descartes, nor your desk, nor the Space Shuttle Endeavor, nor the 
Antarctic ice sheet. And that’s just one turnip. If Kripke is right, there is 
a vast, complicated nexus of metaphysical necessities outlawing various 
rearrangements of productive relations among things. 

This suggests a picture of the metaphysical structure of the uni- 
verse that stands in stark contrast to the Humean picture. In both pic- 
tures, various things are actually connected to a host of other things. 
But in the Kripkean picture, unlike the Humean one, these connections 
are not fungible. Most of the ordinary things in the universe could not 
exist without being connected in various ways to other material things. 
The queen, for instance, had to originate from the gametes from which 
she actually developed. Her existence is not independent of her connec- 
tions to any other things. Instead, she is bound by the strictest necessity 
to particular gametes. In the Kripkean picture, ordinary things are not 
loosely agglomerated, but tightly integrated into an extensive network 
of the strictest dependencies. 

If Kripke is right, then the Humean claim is wrong. That much 
is obvious. How does Kripke justify rejection of the Humean picture? 
He focuses his discussion on the alleged necessity of the connections we 
have been discussing so far: the connection between an ordinary pro- 
duced thing and its material origin. Kripke’s rejection is bolstered by an 
argument in favor of the necessary connections at issue.’® 

Kripke’s argument appears in footnote 56 of Naming and Necessity: 


A principle suggested by these examples is: [fa maternal object has its origin 
from a certain hunk of matter, it could not have had its origin in any other 
matter. Some qualifications might have to be stated (for example, the 
vagueness of the notion of hunk of matter leads to some problems), but 


16. In addition to providing an argument in favor of his position, Kripke also crit- 
icizes arguments in favor of the other side. See especially Kripke 1980, 112-13. 
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in a large class of cases the principle is perhaps susceptible of something 
like proof, using the principle of the necessity of identity for particulars. 
Let ‘B’ be a name (a rigid designator) of a table, let ‘A’ name the piece 
of wood from which it actually came. Let ‘C’ name another piece of 
wood. Then suppose B were made from A, as in the actual world, but 
also another table D were simultaneously made from C. (We assume 
that there is no relation between A and C which makes the possibility 
of making a table from one dependent on the possibility of making a 
table from the other.) Now in this situation B # D; hence, even if D 
were made by itself, and no table were made from A, D would not be B. 


Kripke switches the origin thesis under discussion from the con- 
nection between the queen and her gametes to the connection between 
a table and the hunk of wood from which it is made.!’ Let us do the 
same. Consider the table, call it Abel, on which this essay is being writ- 
ten.!® This table, let us suppose, was actually ptoduced from a certain 
hunk of wood, call it Elvis, grown in a forest in Tennessee. There is 
another hunk of wood, call it Crowe, which, we may suppose, was grown 
in a pine forest in Australia. According to the origin thesis that will be 
our focus, it is impossible that Abel should have been produced from 
the Australian hunk Crowe. This is only an instance of the more general 
claim Kripke aims to establish, that Abel could not have been produced 
from any hunk other than Elvis. But the instance is no less opposed to 
the Humean picture than is its generalization, and so suffices for illus- 
tration.'? Kripke notes that it might have been that Abel is produced 


17. Importantly, when I say “made from,” I have in mind the relation between a 
thing and the portion of raw materials used to produce it. This is a different relation 
than that between a thing and the hunk of matter which constitutes it. A thing may 
change constitution over time, but it can never change which raw materials were used 
to produce it. Further, there are cases in which raw materials are used to produce 
something but never constitute it. Perhaps the queen and her gametes are an example. 
Another example is the production of a plastic ashtray from a certain quantity of 
ethylene. The ashtray is not constituted by the ethylene at any point in its history, 
despite the fact that it is produced from it. See Barnett 2005 for discussion of similar 
cases. 

18. I borrowed this use of the name Abel from Ben Caplan and David Sanson, 
though it is also used in this way by Hawthorne and Gendler (2000). 

19. There is one interesting wrinkle introduced by switching the example under 
discussion. It is plausible to deny in cases of table production that the source hunk 
and the final product are wholly distinct, on the grounds that the hunk initially consti- 
tutes the table. Thus, a necessary connection between Elvis and Abel is consilient with 
the version of the Humean claim under discussion. This problem is a peculiarity of 
the particular case of production under consideration. The queen is plausibly never 
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from Elvis just as it actually is, while Crowe is used to produce some 
table JT. Tz and Abel are distinct in such a case, and hence, by the neces- 
sity of identity, actually distinct as well. Kripke concludes that any table 
that might be made from the Australian hunk Crowe would be distinct 
from Abel. 

But this argumént fails to establish the origin thesis. It only shows 
that 7, one among the tables that might have been made from Crowe, 
is distinct from Abel. It needs to show more. It has to establish that any 
table that might have been made from Crowe is distinct from Abel. The 
argument as stated thus does not rule out the possibility that Abel be 
made from Crowe, so long as nothing is made from Elvis.*° 

Kripke’s argument, as I’ve reconstructed it, does not adequately 
support the origin thesis. But that thesis seems in need of support. The 
table is one thing, and its source hunk is a different thing. Thus, the 
Humean Examination of the table reveals nothing in virtue of which it is 
bound to its source hunk with the force of necessity. Kripke’s argument 
does not help us isolate an “active ingredient” in virtue of which the 
source and its product are necessarily connected. The intuitive attrac- 
tiveness of the Humean claim seems to be here, in Hume’s datum: 
Humeans look for the “active ingredient” in virtue of which one thing is 
necessarily connected to another and find nothing. A more satisfactory 
confrontation with the Humean claim would tell us why Hume’s datum 
does not support the denial of necessary connections. 

In short, the Kripkean position seems vulnerable. Hume’s datum 
motivates the Humean picture of the metaphysical structure of the uni- 
verse. Kripke thinks that picture is wrong and supplies a contrasting 
picture. But the argument for that conclusion does not provide an ade- 
quate defense of his view. A better argument for origin theses is avail- 
able, however. Understanding why Hume’s datum should not be taken 
to motivate the Humean claim requires tracing that argument. 


constituted by her gametes, and a plastic ashtray is never constituted by the quantity 
of ethylene used to produce it. Since the arguments of this essay could be mounted 
using such cases, I will ignore this wrinkle in what follows. Thanks to an anonymous 
referee for noting both the wrinkle and the accompanying problem. 

20. This very brief criticism -of the argument as reconstructed here is derivative of 
Salmon’s (1979). As I acknowledge in n. 26, one might interpret Kripke’s footnote as a 
statement of the argument for the origin thesis mounted in sec. 3; see, for example, the 
discussion in Cameron 2005. If this is correct, then the reconstruction of the argument 
in the main text is off target, and the criticism beside the point. I take no stand here 
on this exegetical matter, though Kripke’s discussion did inspire the work that led to 
the articulation of that argument here and in Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2004. 
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3. Grounds for the Origin Thesis 


We assume that Abel was originally produced from the Tennessean hunk 
Elvis. We are attempting to ground an origin thesis to the effect that 
Abel could not have been produced from our Australian hunk Crowe. 
Why couldn’t Abel have come from Crowe? The answer to this question 
requires consideration of another question in the metaphysics of pro- 
duction: in general, what does it take to prevent the production of a 
particular material object from a particular hunk? What, for instance, 
does it take to prevent Abel’s production from Elvis??! 

It is a contingent fact that Elvis gives rise to Abel. There are many 
ways it might not have come to pass. We might have made Elvis into a 
chair; we might have burned Elvis for warmth; we might have seized the 
means of table production; we might just have decided to leave Elvis 
alone. In all of these cases, some factor prevents the production of Abel 
from Elvis. By assumption, Abel emerged from Elvis in the actual cir- 
cumstances. The factors that prevent Abel’s production in each case are 
those divergences from the actual circumstances responsible for Abel’s 
not coming from Elvis in that case.** 

We should notice an important feature of these examples; each 
preventing factor is responsible for some effect on Elvis, or the peo- 
ple, tools, or facilities involved in the productive effort. A factor can- 
not prevent Abel’s production from Elvis without being responsible for 
some effect on the individuals “on the scene” of that production. In this 
sense, the preventions are local. What is unconnected to the existence of 


21. I am indebted to Guy Rohrbaugh for his collaboration on many points made 
in this section and the next. The argument of this section is drawn from Rohrbaugh 
and deRosset 2004 and Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2006, where it is discussed in much 
more detail. 

22. Although it is a sufficient condition on a factor’s responsibility for an effect that 
it causes the effect, this need not be a necessary condition. Many cases of prevention 
need not be thought of as strictly causal. It is plausible to hold that absences cannot 
be causes, but often the absence of a certain event is responsible for the absence of 
another. Consider the following contrasting pair of cases. First, Abel fails to eventuate 
because Elvis has suffered dry rot and has been rendered unsuitable for table making. 
Here, the connection between the dry rot and Abel’s failing to eventuate involves 
an identifiable causal process involving Elvis. Second, Abel fails to eventuate because 
life failed to evolve; there are no trees and, thus, no Elvis. Here, there may be no 
identifiable causal process involving Elvis or the production process, but in both cases, 
‘because’ expresses a relation of responsibility. It should be noted that many philoso- 
phers, see for example, Sartorio 2005, think absences can be causes, in which case 
causing an effect may be both necessary and sufficient for being responsible for it. 
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Elvis or the making of Abel from Elvis is irrelevant to Abel’s production 
and cannot interfere. These reflections suggest that processes of table- 
creation are governed by a principle of locality of prevention: 


(LOP) For any possible factor F, necessarily, if F prevents Abel’s coming 
from Elvis, then f'makes a difference to Elvis, the people, tools, or other 
components of the actual production of Abel from Elvis.?° 


According to LOP, any possible case in which some factor prevents the 
production of Abel from Elvis differs from actual circumstances with 
respect to the features of what we might call the locale of the produc- 
tive effort: Elvis and other elements of the process by which Abel actu- 
ally emerged. This idea bears a strong affinity to the Humean’s moti- 
vation for the Humean claim. According to the Humean, a necessary 
connection between Abel and Elvis would be mysterious and inexpli- 
cable because it cannot be traced to features of Abel revealed by a 
Humean Examination. Our discussion brings to light a similar idea: the 
prevention of Abel’s production from Elvis by a factor responsible for no 
local effects would be mysterious and inexplicable because by hypothe- 
sis it cannot be traced to any features of Elvis or other elements of the 
productive effort. Thus, the locality of prevention, while independently 
plausible, should be particularly tempting for the Humean. 

The locality of prevention provides grounds for the origin thesis. 
But before tracing how it manages this feat, it is worthwhile to dwell on 
its import. The locality of prevention expresses what looks like a gen- 
eral truth about processes of table production: they are essentially local 
phenomena. The causal-historical path leading to Abel runs through 
quite specific materials and processes of assembly which are distinct 
from those leading to your table, or, indeed, to anything constructed 
from completely different materials, at other times, or in other places. 


23. LOP requires qualifications in light of difficulties brought to light by Robertson 
and Forbes 2006 and Cameron and Roca 2006. See Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2006 
for discussion of the qualifications. The unqualified version of LOP is used here for 
simplicity of exposition. Note that LOP states a necessary condition for preventing the 
production of Abel from Elvis. LOP does not imply the implausible converse claim, 
that any fact that makes some local difference prevents the production of Abel. A 
productive effort using Elvis as raw material may result in Abel even though there are 
significant differences from the actual circumstances in the locale of the production. 
Suppose local authorities arrest the table-makers. In this case, one might expect the 
arrests to prevent the production. But other factors may allow this interference to be 
overcome. If the table-makers are quickly released, it stands to reason that they might 
continue their productive efforts, with Abel as the eventual result. 
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Because the actual production of this table from its source hunk is solely 
a matter of what happens along a particular causal-historical path, any 
factor that interferes with that production must make a difference along 
this path. Factors that make no difference along that path do not pre- 
vent the table from coming into existence just as it actually does. Run- 
ning the productive process which actually leads from Elvis to Abel in 
the presence of factors which make no local difference can still lead 
to Abel. 

Despite their generality, the restrictions imposed by the locality 
of prevention are not trivial. There are kinds for which these restrictions 
do not hold. Call something a prototypical table if it is the first table ever 
made in the universe. We may prevent the production of a prototypical 
table from a source hunk simply by constructing another prototypical 
table at some earlier point in time. Such prevention need not be local.”# 
It is also easy to find examples of kinds for which prevention might occur 
“after the fact.” Call something a lonely table® if it is the only table ever to 
exist in the universe. What produces a lonely table in one circumstance 
may fail to do so in another. The construction of a second table, even 
after the first is completed, will spoil it. Productions of prototypical and 
lonely tables are vulnerable to forms of competitive interference. What 
prevents their production is our running the very same sort of process 
on another hunk somewhere else. 

The contrast with ordinary tables is instructive since ordinary 
tables do not seem vulnerable to the same sort of nonlocal, competi- 
tive interference. As far as making Abel from Elvis goes, it just doesn’t 
matter what you do with some other hunk of wood somewhere else in 
the universe. Make it into a table or don’t. As long as the second process 
doesn’t infringe on the process which actually makes Elvis into Abel, this 
process may well run as it actually did, resulting in Abel. The reasoning is 
symmetric. Suppose we do make that second hunk into a table. Whether 
we make Elvis into Abel or not is irrelevant to the success of our new 
endeavor, unless the two processes locally interfere with one another. 


24. The prevention is not just of the existence of a particular prototypical table, 
say, PT, nor of its creation from some hunk or other, but of the production of PT from, 
say, Elvis. I am thinking of productions as individuated in part by the kind of thing 
the product is. So, supposing PT to be a prototypical table constructed from Elvis, the 
production of that prototypical table from Elvis may fail in some other world, even 
though the right table is produced from Elvis in that world. The prototypical table 
production fails because the product is not a prototypical table. 

25. Thanks to an anonymous referee for suggesting this terminology. 
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The locality of prevention has the following consequence: if one 
table production need not have effects in the locale of another and vice 
versa, then it is possible for both productions to succeed. Table produc- 
tions from the Tennessean and Australian hunks can be isolated from 
one another. The upshot is that productions of tables from our two 
hunks seem to enjoy a‘form of independence from one another. A process 
that turns one of the hunks into a table need not interfere with a pro- 
cess operating on the other, though there are cases in which they do, in 
fact, interfere. Suppose we burn Crowe in order to power the machine 
which makes Elvis into a table. In this situation, we can no longer make 
any of the tables we might otherwise have made from the burned hunk 
Crowe. But this connection between the processes is contingent. Had 
we found another source of power, the Australian hunk Crowe would 
have remained available for table-manufacture. The form of indepen- 
dence is one which rules out only necessary interference between table 
productions. 

If this reasoning is correct, we seem to have the following situa- 
tion. Any possible production of a particular table from the Australian 
hunk Crowe is compossible with the production of Abel from the Ten- 
nessean hunk Elvis; the production of Abel from Elvis is compatible, 
in principle, with the production of any table that might otherwise 
have been made from Crowe. This is what we may call an independence 
principle.”® It expresses the compossibility of table productions from our 
two hunks. 

The link between the locality principle and independence is a key 
element of our discussion, so it is worthwhile to set out the reasoning in 
a little more detail. LOP states a modally necessary condition on fac- 
tors which prevent Abel’s emergence from Elvis. Any such condition on 
preventing factors implies, in turn, a necessary condition on necessarily 
preventing factors. The inference turns on the fact that necessity oper- 
ators distribute over conditionals. This gives us the necessary locality of 
necessary prevention: 


26. Independence principles, and the availability of a valid argument from them to 
the origin thesis, appear to have been first noticed by Kit Fine and Robert Stalnaker. 
In footnote 11 of Salmon 1979, Salmon attributes the idea to both Fine and Stalnaker. 
He also broaches a similar idea in Salmon 1981, 201, 212-13. Depending on how the 
argument of footnote 56 of Naming and Necessity should be interpreted, the idea may 
originally have been Kripke’s. 
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(NLONP) For any possible factor F, if F necessarily prevents Abel’s com- 
ing from Elvis, then F necessarily makes a difference in the locale of the 
original production of Abel from Elvis.?” 


I take for granted a conceptual connection between necessary preventi- 
on and compossibility: a factor F that does not necessarily prevent some 
possibility from being realized is compossible with its realization. So 
NLONP implies an explicit compossibility principle: 


(COMP) For any possible factor F, if it ismot necessary that F make a 
difference in the locale of the original production of Abel from Elvis, 
then F is compossible with the production of Abel from Elvis. 


I noted above an affinity between Humeanism and the motivation 
for LOP. The relation is even tighter in the case of LOP’s consequence 
COMP. Hume’s datum can be used to motivate the compossibility claim 
directly. Someone who denies COMP claims that there is a possible fac- 
tor F which might have had no effects in the locale of Abel’s production, 
but necessitates its failure nonetheless. So there are possible situations 
in which F is responsible for no effects in the locale of that production, 
but in no such situation does the productive effort succeed. Notice how- 
ever that Hume’s datum applies in this case: a Humean Examination of 
Elvis, the tools, workers, and facilities in question would not bring to 
light any feature in virtue of which they could not produce Abel just as 
they actually did. For, by hypothesis, in the situations we are contemplat- 
ing, they are all as they actually are; none of the actual features of the 
locale of Abel’s production prevent Abel from being produced; so none 
of the features of that locale in the situations at hand do, either. Thus, if 
Hume’s datum supports the possibilities required by the Humean claim, 
it also supports the possibility of Abel’s production from Elvis in the pres- 
ence of any factor responsible for no local effects. COMP, then, enjoys 
two kinds of support: it is a consequence of the intuitively well-motivated 
locality of prevention, and it can be directly motivated by Hume’s datum. 

From COMP, we may derive our independence principle. Con- 
sider any table 75 possibly made from Crowe. Take 7)’s production from 
Crowe as our factor F. COMP yields the compossibility of both table 
productions required by the independence principle, so long as we are 
given the extra premise that the two table productions are isolable: it is 


27. NLONP reflects one informal formulation of the locality of prevention offered 


in Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2004. It was first explicitly formulated in Rohrbaugh and 
deRosset 2006. 
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not necessary that if 7) is made from Crowe, then there is some effect 
in the locale of the original production of Abel from Elvis. But this 
extra premise is very plausible. Further, the isolability of causal processes 
involving distinct hunks is a central feature of the Humean metaphysical 
picture. ‘ 

Independence is thus the ineluctable result of the locality of pre- 
vention. Because the production of a table (or prevention thereof) is 
Just a matter of what happens locally along the causal-historical path, the 
paths are compossible when nothing requires one to affect the other asa 
matter of necessity. Whenever processes of production are invulnerable 
to nonlocal interference, there will be an analogous principle of inde- 
pendence. So, independence principles seem to hold no less generally 
than does the locality of prevention. 

The origin thesis is a by-product of independence principles. Let 
us start with an explicit characterization of the independence princi- 
ple for our Abel-Elvis-Crowe test case. For simplicity’s sake, let the rela- 
tion “made from” hold only between tables and hunks which contain all 
and only the matter used as raw material for the original production of 
the table. 


(T-IND) For any table, 75, which might be made from Crowe, it is pos- 


sible that both Abel is a table made from Elvis and 7% is a table made 


from Crowe.?° 


The argument requires two other premises. The first is a familiar logical 
principle, the (necessary) necessity of distinctness. 


(ND) Necessarily, if x 4 y, then necessarily x F y. 
The second is another metaphysical principle. Call it origin uniqueness. 


(OU) Necessarily, if 7) is a table made from H, and 7» is a table made 
from Hy and H, # Ho, then Ti # To. 


This principle says that a single table cannot entirely originate from dis- 
tinct hunks in a single possible world. Barring the existence of distinct, 
coincident hunks, and given our understanding of the “made from” rela- 
tion, this seems a trivial truth. The conclusion is the origin thesis that is 


our concern. 


28. Generalizations of T-IND may fail in certain special cases, including when 
source hunks share too much material. This sort of problem is discussed at Rohrbaugh 
and deRosset 2004, sec. 8, 720-23. The point of assuming that Elvis was grown in Ten- 
nessee and Crowe in Australia is, in part, to rule out such special cases. 
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(T-NO) It is necessary that any table, 7), made from Crowe be distinct 
from Abel. 


Now the argument. Start with our table, Abel, made from the 
Tennessean hunk Elvis. Suppose the origin thesis is false: it is possible 
that Abel be produced from the Australian hunk Crowe. Since Abel actu- 
ally comes from Elvis, and it is possible that Abel come from Crowe, the 
independence principle says that both productions are jointly possible, 
and so both occur in some possible world w. Since Elvis and Crowe are 
distinct, they are distinct in w as well by the necessity of distinctness. By 
origin uniqueness, the distinctness of the hunks in w shows that Abel is 
distinct from itself in w, which is absurd. Q.E.D. 


4. Resisting the Argument 


One natural reaction to this argument is to think that, while valid, it sim- 
ply begs the question because the origin thesis is covertly snuck into our 
formulation LOP of the locality of prevention. This is easiest to see when 
we focus our attention on the consequence I drew from LOP, the inde- 
pendence principle. What difference is there, one might ask, between 
being told that Abel could have come from no other hunk and being 
told that the production of any table from another hunk is compossible 
with Abel’s production from Elvis? Strictly speaking, the charge is false. 
The locality of prevention and the necessity of origin do not imply one 
another. First, the locality principle, by itself, does not imply the origin 
thesis in the absence of the isolability of productive efforts from Elvis 
and Abel, necessity of distinctness, and origin uniqueness. While none 
of these claims is open to much doubt,’ the reasons for accepting them 
come from quarters far removed from those which support the locality 
of prevention. Second, the necessity of origin does not imply the locality 
principle. Even if no table could ever be produced from other matter, it 
might still be the case that the locality principle fails for some unrelated 
reason.*” The necessity of origin only denies the existence of certain 


29. At least, their application in the present argument should not be doubted. As I 
have already noted, Humeans would clearly endorse the causal isolability of productive 
processes from distinct hunks. I discuss the relevant applications of the necessity of 
distinctness and origin uniqueness in sec. 6 below. 

30. Rohrbaugh (2005), for instance, argues that an analogous locality principle 
governing the production of artworks fails on the view that Modigliani’s portrait of 
Jean Cocteau could not have been produced if Cocteau had never existed, though an 
otherwise indiscernible twin was painted in his place. This concession is made in the 
course of a long argument for an analogue for artworks of T-NO. 
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possibilities, while the locality principle implies a positive claim that a 
certain situation, that containing both productions, is possible. 

Such logical niceties aside, one might still think there is some- 
thing to the spirit of the charge. After all, if the locality of prevention is 
true, it rules out any form of necessary interference between the mak- 
ing of Abel from Elvis‘and the making of any table at all from Crowe, 
including Abel. Haven’t we just stipulated away the apparent counterex- 
ample to the origin thesis, that in which the interference comes from 
our making Crowe into Abel? To see why the answer is “no,” we need 
to go back to the justification of the locality principle. Elvis and Crowe 
are distinct hunks, and we have a way of making Elvis into Abel. If we 
also have a way of making Crowe into a particular table, then it seems 
that we could, in principle, run both of these processes together. The 
distinctness of the hunks seems to guarantee that there is no necessary 
interference between the processes; in at least one world, we can run 
them both and get the very tables we produced separately. Someone 
who wants to claim that we can make Crowe into Abel needs to explain 
either why we could not also run the process which in fact turned Elvis 
into Abel or why that process could not result in Abel. Either sort of 
explanation would appear to involve prevention that makes no local dif- 
ference. It won’t do simply to say, “We’ve already made Abel, so Abel 
can no longer be made,” without also telling us what factor necessarily 
affects Elvis or some other element used to produce Abel from it. With- 
out some explanation of why the two processes must interfere with each 
other, the objector is left baldly claiming some unspecified form of pre- 
vention; to anticipate a bit, such prevention seems mysterious and inex- 
plicable. One may object to the locality of prevention, but the assertion 
of LOP is not just the bald assertion of the origin thesis. The locality of 
prevention has its own grounds of support, and one who objects to the 
origin thesis must find some flaw in these independent grounds.”! 

Even if the argument does not beg the question, however, it still 
seems as if it leaves Humeans an obvious stratagem: simply reject inde- 
pendence and with it the locality of prevention. Once Humeans see how 
the argument goes, they will realize that the conjunction of indepen- 
dence, the necessity of distinctness, and origin uniqueness are inconsis- 
tent with their contention that Abel might have been made from the 


31. This discussion of the charge that the argument begs the question is drawn 
from Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2004. 
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Australian hunk Crowe.*? They can stand firm, then, by denying inde- 
pendence. Moreover, the only instance of T-IND salient to the argument 
is the one that says that the production of Abel from Crowe, if possible, 
is also compossible with the production of the same table from Elvis. 
So Humeans need only deny this instance to evade the argument. Ulti- 
mately, this stratagem amounts to the claim that there is an important 
exception to the locality principle: nothing prevents the production of 
Abel from Elvis without either having an effect in the locale of that pro- 
duction or involving the production of Abel from something else.*? This 
qualified locality claim yields a principle very close to T-IND, but with- 
out the anti-Humean consequences: the production of Abel from Elvis is 
compossible with the production of any other table that might otherwise 
have been made from Crowe. 

Thus, Humeans may decline the locality of prevention in favor of 
a principle friendlier to their rejection of our origin thesis: 


(LOP~) For any possible factor F, necessarily, if F prevents Abel’s com- 
ing from Elvis, then F either makes a difference to Elvis, the people, 
tools, or other components of the actual production of Abel from Elvis, 
or Finvolves the production of Abel from some other hunk. 


This weaker principle will accommodate some of the more familiar cases 
of prevention. For instance, the principle predicts that efforts to sabo- 
tage the tools used to make Abel from Elvis will prevent that table pro- 
duction only if they are responsible for some local effect. LOP™ thus 
accommodates the evident fact that if the attempt at sabotage is nipped 
in the bud, and the locale of the production is unaffected, then that 
production can still yield Abel. 

Rejecting LOP in favor of LOP”~ does have two drawbacks, 
however. First, it doesn’t accommodate the more general intuitive idea 
to which, I’ve claimed, ordinary cases of prevention all point: the actual 
production of Abel from its source hunk is solely a matter of what 
happens along a particular causal-historical path, so that factors that 
make no difference along that path do not prevent the table from 


32. Likewise, the conjunction of these three claims is inconsistent with anything 
that implies the possibility that Abel be made from Crowe. For instance, they are jointly 
inconsistent with the claim that there might have been a table 7) both identical to Abel 
and made from Crowe. Likewise, assuming the necessity of identity, they are jointly 
inconsistent with the claim that 72 is a table both identical to Abel and possibly made 
from Crowe. Thanks to an anonymous referee for helping me see this point. 

33. See also Rohrbaugh and deRosset 2006 for some further, independently moti- 
vated qualifications to LOP. 
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coming into existence just as it actually does. A symptom of this 
difficulty is that LOP~ won’t capture the intuitive contrast between 
table production and prototypical table production since LOP~ allows 
preemptive (or even postemptive) interference with the production of 
Abel from Elvis. For these reasons, the locality of prevention has enough 
support, I would think? that an intuitive cost would accrue to such a 
move, at least in the absence of a compelling counterexample. The 
second drawback of rejecting LOP in favor of LOP™ is that it seems ad 
hoc to claim without further motivation that there is an exception to the 
general requirement that preventing factors make a local difference. 
Absent an independently compelling argument or independently 
plausible counterexample to LOP, it seems odd that there should be 
such an exception to an otherwise uniform phenomenon. 

Perhaps, however, these apparent drawbacks are illusory. Perhaps 
what I’ve called “the more general intuitive idea” backing the locality of 
prevention ought ultimately to be rejected. Perhaps the relevant excep- 
tion to the locality of prevention can be motivated more compellingly. 
Even so, the stratagem I have just sketched is not ultimately available 
to a Humean. In the next section, I will argue that Humeans should 
not reject the locality of prevention, even in favor of embracing its sug- 
gested surrogate LOP™. The very considerations they use to motivate 
the Humean claim also motivate the compossibility principle, COMP. 
This compossibility claim still suffices for the purposes of our argument 
for the origin thesis. Thus, even if the stratagem pointed the way to a 
plausible rejection of the origin thesis, this position would be unavail- 
able to Humeans, who take Hume’s datum to warrant the rejection of 
necessary connections. 


5. Implications of the Argument for Humeanism 


Defenders of the Humean claim must reject the origin thesis. The argu- 
ment shows that they must therefore either reject one of the argument’s 
premises or the reasoning used to derive the conclusion. Let us suppose 
for the moment that the reasoning is valid and that both the necessity 
of distinctness and the principle of origin uniqueness are true.** Then 
a Humean must reject the independence principle, and with it LOP. 


34. This admission is not trivial. David Lewis (1968) for instance, rejects the neces- 
sity of distinctness. I discuss a defense of the Humean claim on the basis of a rejection 
of the necessity of distinctness in sec. 6 below. 
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It might seem as if Humeans cannot reject the independence 
principle, even if they are willing to bear the intuitive costs of rejecting 
LOP. They hold that there are no necessary connections between dis- 
tinct things. Our independence principle says that any table production 
from Crowe is compossible with the production of Abel from Elvis. ‘To 
deny this appears to require a necessary connection between the Aus- 
tralian hunk Crowe, the Tennessean hunk Elvis, and the table Abel, of 
exactly the sort ruled out by the Humean claim. We appear, then, to 
have a straightforward reductio of the Humean position: either the origin 
thesis is correct, and there is a necessary connection between Abel and 
Elvis, or the independence principle is false, and there is a necessary 
connection among Abel, Elvis, and Crowe. 

Suppose that Abel might have been made from the Australian 
hunk Crowe, and so our independence principle (along with LOP) fails. 
Humeans might try to resist the apparent reductio by noting that the rel- 
evant failure of our independence principle involves two events which 
share a constituent. Notice that the conjunction of OU, ND, and the 
fact that Elvis and Crowe are actually distinct implies that there is a nec- 
essary relation between two events that are separately possible on our 
suppositions: the production of Abel from Elvis is not compossible with 
the production of Abel from Crowe. This plausible result is consilient 
with the Humean claim: since the two events share Abel as a constituent, 
it is plausible to deny that they are “distinct existences” in the relevant 
sense. Thus, even if it is granted that denying independence commits 
Humeans to a necessary connection between numerically distinct pos- 
sible events, it does not require a necessary connection between wholly 
distinct events. 

How might Humeans leverage the necessary relation between 
overlapping events to justify the necessary connection apparently 
required among the distinct individuals Abel, Elvis, and Crowe? How can 
we get from the events to the individuals in this case? Humeans might 
hope to qualify the Humean claim so that it does not ban a necessary 
connection among distinct individuals so long as it is required by a 
necessary relation among overlapping events or states of affairs. With 
this qualification in place, the denial of our independence principle is 
allowed.*° 


35. A response to the argument along these lines has been suggested by the com- 
ments of several people, including Ben Caplan, D. A. Martin, David Sanson, and an 
anonymous referee. 
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However tempting this response might be, it threatens the Hu- 
mean claim with trivialization. Virtually any claim of a necessary con- 
nection between distinct individuals can be upgraded to a claim of a 
necessary connection between overlapping events or states of affairs. For 
instance, let £) be Abel’s production from Elvis, and let Ey be Abel’s 
production from either Elvis or Crowe. Obviously £; and E» overlap by 
virtue of their shared constituent Abel. The origin thesis can be cast as 
the claim that, as a matter of necessity, £, occurs if Ey does. But this 
necessary relation requires a necessary connection-lack between individ- 
uals: Abel could not have been produced from Crowe. More generally, 
any claim that one individual x is necessarily connected to another y can 
be recast as the claim that x's being connected to y is a modally necessary 
condition for x’s existence. Any claim of necessary connection turns out 
to be consistent with the qualified version of the Humean claim. Thus, 
the proposed qualification yields a claim that fails to rule out any case of 
necessary connections between distinct individuals. The qualified claim 
is simply not strong enough for the Humean’s purposes. 

We still appear, then, to have a reductio of the Humean position. 
The argument appears to force a choice between the truth of the ori- 
gin thesis and the falsity of the independence principle, and so a neces- 
sary connection among Abel, Elvis, and Crowe. Things are not quite this 
neat, and for two reasons. First, the denial of the independence princi- 
ple does not really require that there actually be a necessary connec- 
tion among Abel, Elvis, and Crowe. All actual table productions are of 
course compossible. It requires at most that there would be such a nec- 
essary connection among Abel, Elvis, and Crowe in some situation in 
which a table is made from Crowe. Since the Humean claim (on at least 
one reading) says only that there are no actual necessary connections 
between actual distinct things, it is not, strictly speaking, inconsistent with 
the denial of our independence principle. But the position left open by 
this consideration, that though there are actually no necessary connec- 
tions between distinct things, there might have been, is implausible and 
difficult to motivate. 

A second reason why the argument fails to be a straightforward 
reductio is more interesting. Recall that defenders of the Humean claim 
need an obscure but intuitively compelling distinction between connec- 
tions and mere relations. Relations between distinct things that are not 
connections may obtain of necessity on the Humean view. A defender 
of the Humean claim, then, could deny the independence principle 
and claim that the necessity required is of a mere relation between 
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distinct things. This position also seems a little strange. Humeans resist 
the necessity of origin by accepting necessary interference between table 
productions. 

This position is not incoherent. Indeed, as we saw at the end of 
section 4, it initially appears to be a Humean’s best response. I have 
emphasized, however, that the position initially seems both ad hoc and 
implausible in light of the motivation provided for LOP in section 3. 

Perhaps there is a way for Humeans to make such a denial more 
palatable.°° But consider instead the compossibility principle COMP. 
COMP follows from LOP and still suffices for independence principles 
like T-IND. Indeed, the argument in section 3 to independence from 
LOP goes via COMP. But, as I noted in that section, the compossibil- 
ity principle can also be motivated from a Humean’s own most power- 
ful tool, Hume’s datum.*’ In any situation in which some factor F has 
no effects on Elvis or other elements of the actual productive process, 
the Humean Examination of those individuals will not bring to light 
any feature in virtue of which Abel is guaranteed not to emerge from 
them. The argument from Hume’s datum to the Humean claim relies 
on the idea that a connection (or its lack) should be deemed pos- 
sible for an individual if Humean Examination reveals no feature of 
that individual which rules it out. COMP is the upshot of the applica- 
tion of the very same idea to the individuals in the locale of the actual 


36. For instance, the following criticism of LOP was suggested independently by 
Derk Pereboom and Carolina Sartorio. Consider the case of the Ship of Theseus; see 
Salmon 1979 and Noonan 1985 for discussion. A ship S; was originally constructed 
from some planks pf), fo,..., fn, which have all been replaced one by one with com- 
pletely different planks pri, pn+2,--., pon. After replacement, the second group of 
planks make up a ship Sy. Assume the plausible view that S; is identical to Sy and sup- 
pose that the original planks p), py,...,p, were hoarded. It seems that, after replace- 
ment, the original ship S; cannot be produced from the hoarded planks, even if they 
have retained all of their original features and so, intuitively, there are no local differ- 
ences in them. Despite appearances, there is no counterexample to LOP in the offing 
here. Let’s distinguish between constitution and production (see n. 17). The original 
planks are not prevented from producing S;; in fact they already have produced 5S). 
They do seem to be prevented by nonlocal factors from coming to constitute S,;. Thus, 
the example shows at most that factors that do not locally interfere with fj, fo,..., Pn 
and the workers, tools, and facilities in question may prevent those planks from 
constituting S;. 

37. The position that accepts COMP, but rejects the locality of prevention strikes 
me as difficult to motivate. I concentrate on the compossibility principle only to make 
the point that our independence principle should be irresistible to Humeans, even if 
they were willing to bite the bullet on the locality of prevention. 
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production of Abel. Any factor F which fails to have local effects will 
leave Elvis and other elements of the productive process without fea- 
tures that rule out their conspiring to produce Abel; this connection 
to Abel should therefore still be deemed possible. Thus necessary pre- 
vention that cannot be fraced to local effects would be mysterious and 
inexplicable for the same reasons that Humeans adduce to support the 
Humean claim. 

Attempting to hold the line against origin theses not only incurs 
the intuitive costs of denying LOP, but also requires denying the appli- 
cation of Hume’s datum to yield claims like COMP that imply indepen- 
dence principles. Perhaps the right view for a defender of the Humean 
claim to take is that Hume’s datum casts its net too narrowly in this case. 
Our Humean Examination focuses narrowly on a catalogue of features 
of certain individuals: Elvis and other elements of the productive process 
by which Abel actually emerged. If we widen the examination to include 
factors elsewhere, including past, present, and future table productions 
isolated from Elvis, then, the defender contends, there will be nothing 
very mysterious about the necessary prevention by these factors of Abel’s 
production from Elvis.*® 

The important point for present purposes is that, though this 
response may hold the line on our origin thesis, it does not hold the 
line on Humeanism, the view that Hume’s datum motivates the rejec- 
tion across the board of necessary connections. Suggesting that Hume’s 
datum casts its net too narrowly admits in effect that it does not pro- 
vide an adequate motivation for the Humean claim. In giving this res- 
ponse, the defender of the Humean claim concedes that sometimes 
grounding necessary connections or connection-lacks for an individual 
requires that we look beyond the features brought to light by a Humean 
Examination of that individual. Hume’s datum, the fact that such an 


38. I will insert one note of caution. I doubt that we should accept that there is 
no mystery concerning how, for example, the future production of Abel from Crowe 
necessitates the failure of the present production of Abel from Elvis. To be sure, if it 
turns out to be possible for Abel to be produced from Crowe, then there is no doubt 
that such a production necessitates the failure of Abel to emerge from Elvis. This much 
is guaranteed by the distinctness of the hunks and origin uniqueness: there can be only 
one source hunk for Abel in a given possible world, and, in the worlds in question, 
Crowe is the one. But, to my mind, the how remains mysterious in the absence of effects 
in the locale of the actual production. Consider, by way of analogy, the question of how 
the New England Patriots lost the 2008 Super Bowl. The requisite explanation is not 
supplied by the observation that a distinct team, the New York Giants, won, and there 
can be only one winner. 
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examination brings to light no features in virtue of which one thing is 
necessarily connected to another, does not suffice to reject such nec- 
essary connections. At least sometimes, we need to cast our net wider. 
When we do, philosophers may differ on what we will find. The denier 
of origin theses argues that we may find nonlocal conditions that nec- 
essarily prevent Elvis from producing Abel. I have claimed instead that 
we find a plausible principle governing the causal-historical path lead- 
ing to the production of Abel, the locality of prevention. In neither case 
should Hume’s datum ultimately be taken to lend intuitive support to 
the Humean claim. 

I have argued that if Hume’s datum commits us to the Humean 
claim, then it also commits us to COMP. Evidently this compossibility 
principle will still yield our independence principle T-IND. So resisting 
the independence principle, however motivated, cuts against the grain 
for Humeans, who hold Hume’s datum to motivate their denial of neces- 
sary connections between distinct existences. The independence princi- 
ple, then, should be irresistible for Humeans. Once accepted, this prin- 
ciple together with the two ancillary premises leads inevitably to the ori- 
gin thesis, contradicting the Humean claim. Humeanism seems to be in 
trouble, but there are still those other two premises to consider. 


6. Denying the Ancillary Premises 


We have assumed that the necessity of distinctness and origin unique- 
ness were not disputed. But perhaps a Humean could deny one or the 
other of those ancillary premises. In the absence of those premises, inde- 
pendence principles cause no trouble for the Humean claim. If this 
response succeeds, the fact that Hume’s datum motivates COMP does 
not undermine the contention that it also motivates the Humean claim, 
since a Humean could accept both principles without contradiction. 
Let’s take each ancillary premise in turn. 

First, Humeans might want to deny the necessity of distinctness. 
This strategy even has the weight of tradition behind it.*? But nothing 
so strong as the necessity of distinctness in its full generality is needed. 
Recall how the necessity of distinctness is actually used in the argu- 
ment. We supposed /irst the possibility that Abel be made from our Aus- 
tralian hunk Crowe. We then applied our independence principle to 
infer second the possibility that Abel be made from both Crowe and the 


39. David Lewis (1968) forthrightly declares the necessity of distinctness false. 
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Tennessean hunk Elvis. The way the necessity of distinctness is used in 
the argument is to infer, from the distinctness of Elvis and Crowe in the 
first possibility, their distinctness in the second possibility. 

Can the Humean claim be defended by denying this application 
of the necessity of distinctness? Such a position would hold that it is pos- 
sible for Abel to originate from Crowe, which is distinct from Elvis. That, 
again, is the denial of the origin thesis. This position accepts our inde- 
pendence principle, so it is stuck with the possibility that both Abel orig- 
inate from Crowe and Abel also originate from Elvis. What this position 
denies is that, in the second possibility, Elvis and Crowe are distinct. But 
how does this second possibility, then, differ from the first? Evidently, 
the only difference our description of the possibilities requires is that, 
in the first, unlike the second, Elvis is distinct from Crowe. Otherwise 
the situations are alike: Abel originates from Elvis. Perhaps the denial of 
the necessity of distinctness is somewhat plausible in cases where there 
is some further difference between possibilities which warrants the iden- 
tification of things in one situation and their distinctness in another: 
futuristic mind-melding is involved in one but not the other, say.*° But 
the position at hand is more radical and not so easily motivated. 

Now consider the principle of origin uniqueness. Might Hu- 
means plausibly deny this premise? Such a position would hold fist that 
it is possible for Abel to originate from Crowe. That is the denial of the 
origin thesis. This position accepts our independence principle, which 
yields the second possibility that Abel be made from Elvis, while Abel is 
also made from Crowe. Now suppose Humeans grant the necessity of 
distinctness, so the two hunks are distinct in the second situation. In 
section 3 I made a simplifying stipulation that the relation indicated by 
“made from” would hold between a table and a hunk only if no extra 
material from any other hunk was used to make the table. Under this 
assumption, then, Abel could come from both hunks only if they con- 
tained exactly the same material. Perhaps this position might thereby 
resist the origin thesis. The cost seems to be, however, that it embraces 
the claim that Abel could not have come from any hunk which did not 


40. Note that David Lewis’s (1968) position, according to which identity and dis- 
tinctness across worlds is determined by degrees of qualitative similarity, does not coun- 
tenance the idea that two possibilities could differ only in that in one but not the other 
Crowe is distinct from Elvis. 
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completely overlap with Elvis.*! This thesis seems no less opposed to the 
Humean claim than the original origin thesis. 

Our independence principle seems required by any position 
which takes Hume’s datum to motivate the Humean claim. Denying the 
other two premises in the argument for the origin thesis does not seem 
to help. Together the premises yield the origin thesis, anathema to the 
Humean claim. The evident conclusion is that Hume’s datum should 
not be taken to motivate the Humean claim. The argument shows that 
defenses of the Humean claim on the basis of Hume’s datum are inade- 
quate. This result is surprising. The Humean claim, and the correspond- 
ing picture of the metaphysical structure of the universe, seemed, in the 
abstract, to be well motivated by Hume’s datum. On the other hand, the 
Humean claim does not seem well motivated on its own. Our argument 
shows that the Humean claim requires alternative support if it is to be 
maintained. 

Where does this leave the debate between the Kripkean and Hu- 
mean pictures? Though this question is not the main focus of this essay, I 
think the discussion leads to a tentative conclusion. We have a valid argu- 
ment from intuitively plausible principles in favor of the Kripkean pic- 
ture. The Humean picture can be maintained, at some cost in plausibil- 
ity, by denying the crucial premise of that argument, the locality of pre- 
vention. On the other hand, Hume’s datum, the only intuitive support 
we have considered for the Humean picture, turns out to support local- 
ity, and so the Kripkean picture, as well. Importantly, however, locality is 
also independently motivated by a generalization from cases in which 
something prevents the production of a material thing. Indeed, one 
major upshot of our discussion is that the locality-based arguments for 
origin theses have strong appeal for anyone who shares the Humean’s 
suspicion of mysterious or inexplicable necessities. If no other motiva- 
tion for the Humean claim is available, and no deep flaw in the argu- 
ment for origin theses comes to light, then it seems to me that the 
Kripkean picture should be adopted. 


41. I assume that Crowe and Elvis contain exactly the same material in both of 
the possibilities countenanced by the defender of the Humean claim. This assumption 
is warranted since otherwise which material a hunk contained would, as a matter of 
necessity, depend on (i) which tables were produced from it, and (ii) which tables 
were produced from other hunks. Suppose, for example, that Crowe had to contain 
different material if Abel were produced from Elvis. This seems to be a necessary 
connection of the sort ruled out by the Humean picture. 
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Introduction 


Depiction is the form of representation that distinguishes figurative 
from abstract paintings. Both abstract and figurative paintings can rep- 
resent: a slash of red paint may symbolize lust, and a painting of a lamb 
may symbolize Christ. However, all and only figurative representations 
depict. I will use the term ‘picture’ to refer exclusively to figurative rep- 
resentations. A picture may symbolize Christ in virtue of depicting a lamb. 
The scope of this essay is limited to depiction and to pictures. 

Accounts of depiction attempt to specify the relation between pic- 
ture and object in virtue of which the former depicts the latter. Resem- 
blance accounts hold that the notion of resemblance is necessary to 
the specification of this relation. While various resemblance accounts 
have been proposed, each has significant limitations, leading to grow- 
ing skepticism about the possibility of providing an adequate resem- 
blance account of depiction. For example, Dominic Lopes (2006, 26) 
has recently asserted that “fatal difficulties have made resemblance the- 
ories historical curiosities.” My aim in this essay is to provide a resem- 
blance account of depiction that does not suffer the limitations of other 
such accounts, and thus to prove him wrong. 
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1. The Task at Hand 


There are at least two philosophically interesting questions about depic- 
tion. First, there is the metaphysical question of what it is for one thing 
to depict another. Second, there is the epistemological question of how 
we are able to work out that one thing depicts another. These two ques- 
tions are related: we interpret a picture by determining that it bears 
some relation to an object in virtue of which it depicts that object. 
Any adequate answer to one question must be consistent with an ade- 
quate answer to the other. One could not answer the epistemological 
question without either presupposing some answer to, or simultane- 
ously answering, the metaphysical question. Some accounts of depiction 
seek to answer both questions. Such accounts must specify a relation 
whose existence between two objects is both necessary and sufficient for 
one to depict the other and whose existen¢e between the two objects 
interpreters could, in principle, ascertain without first knowing that one 
depicts the other. These accounts must then explain how interpreters 
who do not know that one depicts the other are able to determine the 
existence of this relation. However, some accounts seek solely to answer 
the metaphysical question. It is possible to do so without either address- 
ing or presupposing any particular answer to the epistemological ques- 
tion. One might, for example, analyze depiction as involving a certain 
form of reference, without saying anything about how we can work out 
whether or not the relevant referential relation obtains. 

One could answer the metaphysical question by explaining what 
features a representation must have in order to depict its object and 
thereby count as a picture. Alternatively, one might aim, more ambi- 
tiously, to explain what features something must have in order to depict 
an object, thereby counting as both a picture and, consequently, a rep- 
resentation. Accounts of the former kind must identify a set of features 
possession of which is both necessary and sufficient to make a represen- 
tation depictive. They might appeal either to features that the represen- 
tation possesses in its own right or to features that it possesses in virtue of 
its relations to other representations in the system of which it is a mem- 
ber (see, for example, Goodman 1976; Kulvicki 2006). Such accounts 
will explain what distinguishes depictive from nondepictive representa- 
tions, but will have few further explanatory benefits. In particular, they 
will not explain what makes a picture have the depictive content it does, 
or belong to the system it does, or what makes it a representation at 
all. One who wished to explain these things could supplement such an 
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account with a general theory of representation. However, because these 
accounts take for granted that pictures have the depictive content they 
do, and because a general theory of representation will not address the 
etiology of depictive content in particular, this approach will not help 
to answer the epistemological question of how we work out what pict- 
ures depict. 

To answer the epistemological question, one needs an account of 
the second kind. To give such an account, one must identify a relation 
such that one object’s bearing it to another is both necessary and suffi- 
cient for the former object to depict the latter. One will thereby provide 
sufficient conditions for being a representation, explain what makes 
something a member of a depictive representational system, explain 
what it is for something to have a certain depictive content, and provide 
sufficient conditions for being a representation with that content. This 
route does not require one to identify necessary conditions for being a 
representation or having a certain content since one’s concern is only 
with depiction and depictive content, not with a general analysis of rep- 
resentation or of content. 

The two kinds of account are not independent of one another. In 
particular, the explanans of an adequate account of the first kind com- 
prise explananda for an account of the second. An adequate account of 
the latter kind will provide a unified explanation of why pictures pos- 
sess those features that distinguish them from other representations. In 
assessing such accounts, therefore, it is important to consider their abil- 
ity to explain those features that are generally held to distinguish depic- 
tive from nondepictive representations. Nevertheless, such accounts may 
also play a crucial role in determining what these features are. An 
account that provides a unified explanation of why pictures possess sev- 
eral of the features that we take to be distinctive of depictive represen- 
tation, but denies that some other such features are in fact so distinctive 
may thereby give us reason to revise our judgments regarding the fea- 
tures that distinguish depictive from nondepictive representations. 

My aim, in what follows, is to provide a resemblance account 
of depiction that both answers the metaphysical question and goes a 
considerable way toward answering the epistemological question. I will 
argue that depiction is governed by respects of resemblance that are 
either intended by their makers to obtain between picture and object, 
or are related indirectly to intentions through stylistic conventions. In 
section 4, I explain how we are able to work out that one thing bears 
such an intention-based resemblance relation to another. In section 5, 
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I build on this epistemic story to provide an exact specification of the 
resemblance relation such that one object’s bearing it to another is both 
necessary and sufficient for the former to depict the latter. In section 6, I 
argue that my account explains most of the features that are commonly 
held to be distinctive of depiction, but shows that some such features 
are not in fact so distinctive. In preparation for my positive account, 
I first examine the problems that confront resemblance accounts and 
how rival resemblance accounts attempt to address them. 


2. The Difficulties for Resemblance Accounts 


Three difficulties for resemblance accounts appear to be relatively easily 
overcome. First, as Goodman (1976, 4) noted, resemblance is a reflex- 
ive and symmetrical relation, while depiction is neither. However, this 
is a problem only for accounts that claim resemblance is sufficient for 
depiction. It is consistent with the claim that resemblance is merely nec- 
essary for depiction. 

Second, resemblance is ubiquitous. This threatens to trivialize 
the claim that resemblance is necessary for depiction. While pictures 
resemble the things they depict, they also resemble every other thing 
in at least some respect. Moreover, there are many things they resemble 
more than their. objects. For example, a painting of a seascape resem- 
bles a still life painting in more respects than it resembles the scene it 
depicts. Most resemblance theories overcome this difficulty by claiming 
that resemblance in a particular respect is necessary for depiction. So 
long as pictures resemble their objects in the relevant respect and do not 
also resemble every other thing in that respect, this makes the appeal to 
resemblance genuinely explanatory. 

The third problem is that of explaining the depiction of nonex- 
istent objects. For one thing to resemble another, both must exist. How- 
ever, many pictures depict things that do not exist. This is true of pic- 
tures depicting fairies and the like and, less obviously, of both pictures 
that misrepresent existent objects as having properties they do not pos- 
sess, and those that depict objects of a certain type without depicting any 
specific particulars of that type. There are two ways of solving this prob- 
lem. The first is to construe the resemblance relation counterfactually, 
such that a picture depicts the thing it would resemble in the relevant 
respect, did that thing exist. The second is to construe the relation as 
one of experienced, rather than actual, resemblance. This overcomes the 
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difficulty since one can experience a picture as resembling something 
that does not exist. 

However, a further difficulty threatens to undermine resem- 
blance accounts. Lopes identifies two constraints on an adequate resem- 
blance account of depiction and argues that, in order to meet one, re- 
semblance accounts must violate the other. The diversity constraint 
requires an adequate account of depiction to accommodate the whole 
range of pictorial styles and types (Lopes 1996, 32). This includes, for 
example, realistic and cubist paintings, line drawings, and split-style pic- 
tures. The difficulty for resemblance accounts is that there does not 
seem to be a single respect in which pictures in each of the various styles 
of depiction resemble their objects. For example, impressionist paint- 
ings generally resemble their objects in respect of color, but not always 
in respect of shape, while black and white outline drawings resemble 
their objects in respect of shape, but not always in respect of color. It 
seems the only way a resemblance account could meet this constraint 
is by allowing different respects of resemblance to govern different 
instances of depiction. This approach would not succumb to the prob- 
lem of the ubiquity of resemblance, so long as the respect or respects 
of resemblance governing each instance of depiction were respects in 
which the picture at issue resembled its object and did not resemble all 
other things. 

According to the independence constraint, an adequate resem- 
blance account must appeal only to resemblances that interpreters can 
access without prior knowledge of depictive content (Lopes 1996, 17- 
18). This constraint applies only to those accounts that seek to explain 
both what it is for something to depict an object and how we are able 
to work out that it does so. One might provide an adequate solution to 
the former, metaphysical problem, in terms of resemblances whose exis- 
tence interpreters can grasp only once they know what a picture depicts. 

Lopes thinks that the independence constraint is particularly 
problematic because we become aware of some resemblances between 
a picture and its object only once we know that the picture depicts that 
object (17). However, we need not be conscious of the resemblances that 
govern depiction before we know what pictures depict. If picture inter- 
pretation were an unconscious process, it could exploit resemblance 
relations without our being conscious of their obtaining. Nevertheless, 
resemblance accounts that seek to explain our ability to interpret 
pictures still need to show that such unconscious interpretative mech- 
anisms could exploit the resemblances at issue without prior access to 
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pictures’ depictive content. Lopes argues that the only way a resem- 
blance account could meet this constraint is by taking the same respect 
or respects of resemblance to govern all instances of depiction. He 
claims that, if the respects of resemblance underlying depiction differed 
from case to case, one would have no way of knowing what respects 
of resemblance governed a given picture until one knew what it depic- 
ted (19). ita 

If Lopes is correct, any resemblance account that seeks to explain 
both what pictures are and how we interpret them will violate either 
the independence or the diversity constraint. Accounts that allow the 
respects of resemblance governing depiction to vary seem unable to 
meet the independence constraint, while those that take the same 
respects of resemblance to govern all cases of depiction seem unable to 
meet the diversity constraint. I will now examine current resemblance 
accounts, all of which take the latter of these ‘approaches, to determine 
whether they indeed succumb to this problem. 


3. Current Resemblance Accounts 


Christopher Peacocke (1987), John Hyman (2006), and Robert Hop- 
kins (1995, 1998) all construe depiction as governed by resemblance 
in respect of shape. Moreover, the particular shape properties in terms 
of which each characterizes this resemblance are so similar that, for 
present purposes, we can treat them as identical. Each is akin to the 
outline or silhouette presented by an object or by the marks on a pic- 
ture surface, relative to some viewpoint. Following Hyman, let us call this 
property occlusion shape. Occlusion shape abstracts from the dimension 
of depth and can therefore be shared by both two-dimensional surfaces 
and three-dimensional objects. For example, when viewed from front 
on, an elliptical mark on a surface will present the same occlusion shape 
as a circular disk viewed from an oblique angle. According to Peacocke, 
Hyman, and Hopkins, while depiction may exploit a variety of different 
respects of resemblance, resemblance in occlusion shape is alone neces- 
sary for depiction. 

These three accounts are distinguished by their conceptions of 
both the resemblance relation and its relata. Hyman characterizes the 
relation as one of actual resemblance, while Peacocke and Hopkins 
construe it as one of experienced resemblance. Peacocke and Hopkins 
are therefore committed to the psychological salience of the resem- 
blance relation, while Hyman remains neutral on this issue. Hyman and 
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Hopkins take occlusion shape to be an objective, nonintrinsic property 
of pictures and their objects, and thus hold that the resemblances that 
govern depiction relate pictures and their objects directly (although 
Hopkins remains neutral regarding whether the resemblances experi- 
enced as holding between the two actually obtain). Peacocke, by con- 
trast, takes occlusion shape to be an intrinsic, sensational property of 
our experiences of pictures and their objects. Consequently, he holds, 
experiences of resemblance in occlusion shape relate pictures and their 
objects only indirectly, by relating our experiences of each. 


3.1 The Depiction of Nonexistent Objects 


Peacocke’s and Hopkins’s accounts are better equipped than Hyman’s 
to explain the depiction of nonexistent objects. Firstly, some pictures 
depict things that could not exist. Because Hyman denies that the 
resemblances governing depiction need be psychologically salient, he 
must adopt the counterfactual solution to the problem of the depiction 
of nonexistents. However, it is hard to make sense of the claim that 
Escher’s drawings depict the impossible things they do because they 
would resemble those things, did they exist. By contrast, it makes 
perfect sense to say that we experience the drawings as resembling 
things that could not exist. 

Misrepresentation presents another problem for the counterfac- 
tual approach. A drawing could misrepresent a man as fatter than he 
really is. The accounts under consideration must hold that such a pic- 
ture bears the relevant resemblance in occlusion shape, not to the man 
as he actually is, but to the man as he is depicted as being. Since the 
man-as-depicted does not exist, Hyman must hold that the picture of 
the man would resemble the man in occlusion shape were he fatter than 
he actually is. However, as Hopkins (1994, 434) points out, the picture 
would also resemble in occlusion shape anything whatsoever if it had the 
shape the man is represented as having. Hyman is thus unable to explain 
why the picture misrepresents the man, rather than any other object. 
Peacocke and Hopkins can avoid this problem since they can hold that 
we experience (our visual experience of) the picture as resembling in 
occlusion shape (the visual experience we would have of) the man as fat- 
ter than he is. By maintaining that this experience is of the phenomenal 
type whose content includes the man, but none of the indefinite num- 
ber of other objects that would present the requisite occlusion shape 
were they shaped differently, they can explain why the picture misrepre- 
sents the man, rather than any of those other objects (Hopkins 1994). 
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This highlights the relative specificity of the relation of experi- 
enced resemblance, in comparison to that of actual resemblance. The 
former relation may obtain between a picture and just one of many 
objects with the same shape, color, and texture, whereas a picture that 
bears the latter relation to one object with certain basic appearance 
properties will bear it equally to all objects with just those properties. 
Consequently, experienced resemblance accounts are better able to 
explain why a picture depicts one among a group of existent particulars 
with the same basic appearance properties. This problem for nonpsy- 
chological construals of the resemblance relation is exacerbated when 
that relation is construed counterfactually, such that it ranges over both 
existent and nonexistent objects. Nevertheless, so long as it takes into 
account only the basic appearance properties nonexistent objects would 
have if they existed, the resemblance relation provides some purchase 
on the nature of the thing depicted. However, when it is further broad- 
ened to take into account properties things could have, were their visual 
properties different from those they either do have, or would have, did 
they exist, it ceases to provide any purchase at all on the nature of the 
thing depicted. Any adequate nonpsychological resemblance account 
must explain what role resemblance plays in governing cases of depic- 
tive misrepresentation. 


3.2 Diversity and Independence 


None of the three accounts meets both the diversity and the indepen- 
dence constraints. They have difficulty meeting the diversity constraint 
because there are many pictures that do not present the requisite resem- 
blances in occlusion shape to their objects. For example, figure 1 depicts 
a normally shaped person, although it presents the relevant resem- 
blance in occlusion shape, not to a normally shaped person, but to an 
emaciated person with a gargantuan head. 


Peacocke suggests solving this problem by appeal to intermediary 
objects: 


A stick figure drawn with just a few straight lines can depict a person. 
Perhaps this is possible because a three-dimensional stick structure can 
be perceived as similar in shape to the axis of the main parts of the 
human body; and the drawn stick figure is presented in a region of 
the visual field experienced as the same in shape as that in which such 
a three-dimensional stick figure could be presented. (Peacocke 1987, 
397-98) 
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Hopkins elaborates on this suggestion in the 
only thorough attempt to reconcile resemblance 
accounts with the diversity constraint. Although the 
solution Hopkins proposes is applicable to all three 
accounts, I will, for convenience, discuss only its 
application to his own. He argues that pictures 
have two levels of content, the first of which, the 
content of seeing-in, is determined by experienced 
resemblance in occlusion shape and the second of 
which, pictorial content, is determined by the con- 
tent of seeing-in and picture makers’ intentions 
(Hopkins 1998, 128). The content seen-in the stick- 
figure drawing is an emaciated person with an 
enormous head because that is what it is experi- 
enced as resembling in occlusion shape. Its picto- 
rial content—what is actually depicted—is a person 
of indeterminate shape. The picture maker’s inten- 
tions constrain which of the properties included in 
Figure 1. Stickfigure the content of seeing-in are included in pictorial 
aes content (129).’ Although what is seen-in the stick- 
figure drawing is a person with abnormally thin limbs and a huge head, 
its pictorial content excludes the latter two properties because, although 
the picture’s maker intended a person to be seen-in the picture, he or 
she did not intend a person with emaciated limbs or an enormous head 
to be seen-in the picture. Pictorial content can thus be indeterminate in 
ways that the content of seeing-in is not. 

This appeal to makers’ intentions as determinants of pictorial 
content is partly motivated by considerations about the sorts of things 
that count as pictures. We may experience clouds, spilt milk, and cof- 
fee grounds as resembling other things in respect of occlusion shape, 
although none is a picture. Pictures are artifacts: products of intentional 
human actions. Since makers’ intentions play a role in determining 
whether or not something is a picture, it seems reasonable to ascribe 


1. In the case of mechanically produced pictures, such as photographs, Hopkins 
takes causal history, rather than ‘intentions, to be crucial to determining pictorial 
content. I ignore this complication here. In section 4, I propose an intention-based 
resemblance account that encompasses both mechanically and manually produced 


pictures. 
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to them some role in determining pictorial content. On Hopkins’s 
account, intentions both constrain the contribution that experienced 
resemblance in occlusion shape makes to pictorial content and deter- 
mine which further respects of experienced resemblance, if any, con- 
tribute to pictorial content. For example, because its maker did not 
intend a black-and-white person to be seen-in it, the color of the stick- 
figure drawing is irrelevant to determining pictorial content. In other 
cases, however, color contributes to pictorial content because picture 
makers intend objects of a certain color to be seen-in their pictures. 

We do not generally have any access to the intentions with 
which pictures were produced, independently of the pictures them- 
selves. Nevertheless, Hopkins argues, we are able to work out what a 
picture’s maker intended to be seen-in it—and thereby identify its pic- 
torial content—by appeal to considerations about the kinds of things 
the world contains, the kinds of things that are generally depicted, and 
the ways in which pictures can be produced (137-38). For example, we 
work out that the maker of the stick-figure drawing did not intend a 
person with an enormous head and stick-like limbs to be seen-in his or 
her picture by appeal to such facts as: the world does not contain such 
people; such people are not normally depicted; and it is difficult quickly 
to produce a drawing that captures the precise occlusion shape of an 
object. 

Because it can explain the depictive content of a wider range of 
pictures, Hopkins’s two-level account of depictive content comes closer 
to meeting the diversity constraint than Peacocke’s or Hyman’s ac- 
counts. Nevertheless, it can meet the diversity constraint only by violat- 
ing the independence constraint. Hopkins’s account of how we identify 
pictorial content depends on what is seen-in a picture providing some 
purchase on the nature of the thing depicted. It is only because what is 
seen-in figure 1 is a person that appeal to considerations such as those 
Hopkins identifies could enable us to identify the picture maker’s inten- 
tions, and thus its pictorial content. However, the picture also resembles 
in occlusion shape a four-legged animal seen from a point above and 
behind its back legs. Indeed, many pictures have occlusion shapes that 
fail to indicate much at all about the objects they depict. For example, 
the occlusion shape of Vuillard’s Two Women Drinking Coffee is not, on its 
own, sufficient to indicate that the picture depicts two women. 

Actual resemblance in occlusion shape underdetermines the 
nature of the objects depicted. Since Hopkins holds an experienced 
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Figure 2. Edouard Vuillard, Two Women Drinking Coffee. From the Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
Collection. Image courtesy of the Board of Trustees, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC 


resemblance account, he can exploit the greater specificity of the latter 
relation and argue that figure 1 depicts a person and figure 2 depicts 
two women because that is what they are experienced as resembling in 
occlusion shape. However, because the actual resemblances in occlusion 
shape give so little purchase on the nature of the objects depicted, it is 
implausible that we would have the relevant experiences of resemblance 
in occlusion shape unless we had prior knowledge of the pictures’ depic- 
tive content. 

Hopkins might acknowledge this, but claim that his interest is 
in answering the metaphysical question of what it is for something to 
depict an object, not the epistemological question of how we work out 
that it does so.” The fact that many experiences of resemblance in occlu- 
sion shape depend on prior knowledge of depictive content does not 
preclude one from answering the metaphysical question by appeal to 


2. Although his comments (1998, 130-34) suggest he sees his account as provid- 
ing an answer to both the metaphysical and the epistemological questions. 
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experienced resemblance in occlusion shape. Granted, such an answer 
to the metaphysical question must be consistent with an adequate epis- 
temological story about how we work out what pictures depict. How- 
ever, so long as we do experience pictures as resembling their objects in 
occlusion shape, there is clearly some story to be told about how these 
experiences are produced. Even if they result from prior identification 
of depictive content, there will be some such epistemological story with 
which Hopkins’s appeal to experienced resemblance will be consistent. 
Nevertheless, because the processes that give rise to the experiences of 
resemblance that govern depiction could differ from case to case, Hop- 
kins might deny that there is any unified account to be given of how we 
work out what pictures depict. 


3.3 The Role of Intentions 


> 


However, Hopkins’s appeal to intention threatens to undermine even 
his metaphysical story. While he can invoke intentions in providing this 
story without explaining how we are able to identify them, we must in 
fact be able to identify them if his metaphysical account is to succeed. It 
is not obvious, though, that we are able to do so. While Hopkins provides 
a story about how we do so, it does not explain our ability to access the 
intentions that govern some pictures’ content. For example, we are able 
to interpret pictures with unusual, fantastical depictive content. How- 
ever, knowledge of the kinds of things that exist and the kinds of things 
that are generally depicted are of no help in identifying the intentions 
of a picture maker with unusual representational aims (Abell 2005a).° 
This suggests that knowledge of makers’ intentions may not in fact be 
essential to identifying depictive content. Any resemblance account that 
appeals to picture makers’ intentions in explaining what it is for some- 
thing to depict an object must provide good reason for believing that 
interpreters are able to work out what those intentions are. 

Moreover, the role Hopkins gives intentions in determining de- 
pictive content prevents him from accommodating either of two forms 
of inadvertent depiction. It seems that, in cases where one produces 
marks that one intends to be experienced as resembling one object 
in occlusion shape (for example, a svelte man), but which are instead 
experienced as resembling a different object in occlusion shape (for 


3. Please note that I no longer hold the positive thesis about depiction proposed 
in that paper, which is inconsistent with the account presented here. 
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example, a fat man), one fails to depict the former object, but inadver- 
tently depicts the latter. However, on Hopkins’s account, the resultant 
picture does not depict a fat man, despite its experienced resemblance 
to one. To explain such cases, resemblance accounts must give resem- 
blance priority over intgntion in determining depictive content. 

A further form of inadvertent depiction occurs when, rather than 
being intentions to depict something other than what is depicted, pic- 
ture makers’ intentions provide only a partial characterization of the 
depicted object. This occurs when certain of the categories to which the 
object belongs figure in their intentions, but others do not. For exam- 
ple, when presented with a weeping willow, a picture maker who does 
not know what willow trees are might form the intention to produce 
marks that will be experienced as depicting a tree with long drooping 
branches. Despite lacking the intention to produce marks that are expe- 
rienced as resembling .a willow, it seems that, in depicting a tree with 
drooping branches, he or she inadvertently depicts a weeping willow. 
Because Hopkins (1998, 77) holds that, for a picture to depict some- 
thing F, its maker must intend it to be experienced as resembling in 
occlusion shape something F, he cannot explain why this picture depicts 
a willow, and not merely a tree with drooping branches.* 

None of the three resemblance accounts discussed provides an 
adequate answer to both the metaphysical question of what it is for 
something to depict an object and the epistemological question of how 
we work out that something depicts an object. Accounts like Hyman’s, 
which are neutral regarding the psychological salience of the resem- 
blance relation, fail to provide an adequate answer to the former ques- 
tion because they seem unable adequately to explain the depiction of 
nonexistent objects. Moreover, this neutrality prevents Hyman from 
exploiting the only available strategy for reconciling the claim that 
depiction is governed by resemblance in occlusion shape with the diver- 
sity constraint. By contrast, while this strategy is available to accounts like 
Peacocke’s and Hopkins’s, which take the relation to be psychologically 
salient, they can adopt it only by violating the independence constraint 
because the psychological salience of the resemblance relation seems, 
in some cases, to depend on, prior knowledge of depictive content. The 
best such accounts can hope to do, therefore, is to answer the metaphys- 
ical question. In what follows, my task will be to provide an alternative 
resemblance account capable of answering both questions. 


4. My thanks to an anonymous referee for alerting me to this problem. 
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4. Intention-Based Resemblance 


I propose to meet the diversity constraint by allowing different respects 
of resemblance to govern different instances of depiction, such that 
there is no single respect of resemblance that is necessary for depiction. 
An instance of depiction might be governed by resemblance in respect 
of any combination of the following determinable properties (among 
others): occlusion shape, texture, tonal relations, apparent size relations 
of parts relative to a point, relative spatial location of parts, local color, 
and aperture color relative to a point (color as it appears at that point 
when seen through a reduction screen which isolates color from the 
distorting effects of environmental features such as ambient light and 
nearby areas of differing color). 

The respects of resemblance governing depiction may be of any 
of three distinct kinds. Some are resemblances in respect of objective, 
intrinsic features of pictures and their objects, such as texture. Others 
are resemblances in respect of objective, nonintrinsic features, such as 
occlusion shape and aperture color, both of which are relative to a point. 
Finally, some are resemblances in respect of response-dependent features. 
For example, some paintings mimic the effect of simultaneous contrast, 
which occurs in conditions of bright illumination when the edges of 
areas of differing tone meet. This makes dark tones appear darker and 
light tones lighter than they actually are at the point where the edges 
meet. Rather than simply reproducing the differences in tone or hue 
that cause this effect, painters such as Seurat use darker and lighter 
tones of paint at the intersection of areas of differing tone (Newall 
2006). The resultant resemblance does not obtain between objective 
properties of picture and object, since the tones or hues of the picture 
differ from those of the object, but rather between the experiences that 
picture and object induce in us.° 

These various respects of resemblance may be more or less 
abstract. A picture may be governed by resemblance in respect of 
its most determinate local color or occlusion shape properties, or in 
respect of some more abstract property of either kind. For example, 
figure | resembles a person, not in respect of its most determinate occlu- 
sion shape, but in respect of its very abstract occlusion shape, while 
figure 3 resembles a man playing a saxophone in respect of some more 


5. There is also an objective resemblance between picture and object in respect 
of more abstract tone and hue. However, resemblance in this abstract respect cannot 
explain why Seurat’s paintings depict their objects as illuminated by bright light. 
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determinate, but still not maximally determinate occlusion shape, and 
resembles a woman’s face illuminated from one side in respect of fairly 
abstract tonal relations. Construing depiction as governed by resem- 
blance in respect of more or less abstract properties obviates the need 
for a construal of pictures as exhibiting degrees of resemblance in a 
given respect. 


Picture makers’ intentions 
determine which, among the vari- 
ous possible respects of resem- 
blance, govern any particular in- 
stance of depiction. This way of 
unifying the resemblances that gov- 
ern depiction looks, at first glance, 
as if it will violate the indepen- 
dence constraint. As I have just ar- 
gued, it is not obvious that we are 
able to identify picture makers’ 
intentions independently of knowl- 
edge of depictive content, yet the 
adequacy of this proposal depends 
on our having some way of doing 
so. In this section, I will show that 
my proposal meets the indepen- 
dence constraint by identifying sev- 
eral different relations that a res- 
pect of resemblance may bear to 
picture makers’ intentions, each of 





Figure 3. Roger N. Shepard, Sara which enables the resemblance at 
Nader. From Shepard, 1990. Courtesy issue to be identified without prior 
east: knowledge of depictive content. I 


will argue that depiction is gov- 
erned by just those respects of resemblance that bear one of these rela- 
tions to picture makers’ intentions. 

We are not always able to identify the intentions with which a 
representation was produced. Nonetheless, this does not mean that in- 
tentions can play no role in determining representational content. H. P. 
Grice (1957, 1989a, 1989b) has argued that utterers’ intentions deter- 
mine both utterers’ meaning and sentence meaning. The following 
account of the ways in which picture makers’ intentions determine the 
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respects of resemblance that govern depiction is heavily indebted to 
Grice’s account of nonnatural meaning and its role in determining sen- 
tence meaning. 

We are able to infer a person’s intentions from both his or her 
ordinary purposive behavior and her communicative behavior and its 
products. In the former case, we identify his or her intentions by iden- 
tifying the outcome he or she is likely to desire his or her behavior to 
have, and then attribute to him or her the intention to achieve that out- 
come. For example, seeing a woman climbing along a tree branch at 
the end of which a hat is caught, one may identify the retrieval of the 
hat as the outcome she desires, and thus attribute to her the intention 
to retrieve the hat. However, our ability to grasp the desired outcomes 
of communicative behavior and its products depends on our having pre- 
viously grasped communicators’ intentions to achieve those outcomes 
(Carston 2002, 44). Suppose that, in the middle of a Tarkovsky film, I 
turn toward you and raise one eyebrow. Unless you already know that I 
intend to inform you of my desire to leave immediately, you will not be 
able to identify that outcome as a desired effect of my behavior. Similarly, 
suppose we share an office and, in your absence, I leave a pile of your old 
newspapers in a prominent place on your desk. Unless you have grasped 
my intention to inform you of my desire that you remove the newspapers 
from the office, you will be unable to identify the outcome I desire my 
leaving them there to have. 

Nonetheless, we are frequently able to identify communicators’ 
intentions, in part because those intentions are reflexive: communica- 
tors intend their intentions to be recognized (Grice 1957). When I raise 
my eyebrow at you, I do so with the intention of getting you to recog- 
nize my intention to inform you of my desire to leave the cinema imme- 
diately. Likewise, I leave the papers on your desk with the intention of 
getting you to recognize my intention to inform you of my desire that 
you remove the papers from the office. Because they are intentions that 
one’s intentions be recognized, communicative intentions ensure that 
communicators cooperate with their audiences by making their inten- 
tions as obvious as possible. Such cooperation does not alone suffice 
to explain audiences’ ability to identify communicators’ intentions. The 
proper explanation for this ability is a matter of considerable debate.® 


6. Different explanations of this ability are proposed by Grice (1975, 1978), 
Sperber and Wilson (1986), and Carston (2002). The correct explanation of this ability 
may have consequences regarding the psychological salience of the resemblances that 
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However, its existence is not in question. We frequently succeed in 
identifying communicators’ intentions from both their communicative 
behavior and its products. 

Our ability to identify the intention-based respects of resem- 
blance that govern dgpictive content results from this more gen- 
eral ability to identify people’s intentions from the products of their 
communicative behavior. It is not possible to provide a complete answer 
to the epistemological question of how we interpret pictures without 
weighing into the debate about how we identify communicators’ inten- 
tions. Nevertheless, I will argue that our ability to identify intentions 
from the products of communicative behavior encompasses the ability 
to identify, by looking at a picture, the respects in which it is intended 
to resemble its object. In doing so, I will both establish the legitimacy of 
appealing to intentions in explaining what it is for something to depict 
an object and make considerable progress in explaining our ability to 
interpret pictures. 

The main reason one might doubt that our ability to identify in- 
tentions from the products of communicative behavior could encom- 
pass the ability to identify intended respects of resemblance is the ubi- 
quity of resemblance. There are simply too many different respects in 
which a picture may have been intended to resemble its object, one 
might think, for us to be able to identify, from among them, those res- 
pects that were in fact intended unless we already know what the picture 
depicts. However, two considerations show this doubt to be unfounded. 

First, there are significant restrictions on the respects of resem- 
blance that can govern depictive content. Depiction is a visual (or, as I 
will later argue, a perceptual) form of representation: only resemblance 
in visible (perceptible) respects is relevant to what pictures depict. 

Second, the ability to interpret some representations uncontro- 
versially requires the ability to distinguish which, among an indefinite 
number of elements, are picked out by communicators’ intentions. To 
see this, note first that, to interpret many representations, we must 
appeal to background information provided by the context in which 


———_ 4 

govern depiction. If, as Sperber and Wilson (2002) contend, this ability turns out to be 
the result of largely modular processes, we need not experience the intended respects 
of resemblance between picture and object as obtaining. However, if this ability turns 
out to be the result of conscious inferences, these intended respects of resemblance 
must be psychologically salient. My account is compatible with both these possible 
outcomes since it remains neutral regarding their psychological salience. 
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they were produced. This is necessary, for example, to interpret both 
indexicals and conversational implicatures. Note, second, that there are 
not always independent constraints on the background information rel- 
evant to interpretation. While it is part of the literal meaning or char- 
acter of the indexical ‘you’ both that it should be assigned a reference 
in context and that the background information relevant to reference 
assignment concerns the identity of its addressee, there are no such 
convention-governed constraints on the aspects of context that deter- 
mine what utterances conversationally implicate. For example, what, if 
anything, an utterance of “the evening news has just started” conver- 
sationally implicates depends on background information which can- 
not be identified independently of the context at issue. There is an 
indefinite amount of background information that is potentially rel- 
evant to the interpretation of conversational, implicatures, including 
information about the preceding conversation, the physical environ- 
ment in which and the time at which the utterance occurs, and the inter- 
locutors’ common knowledge and expectations. Finally, note that the 
contextual information relevant to interpreting implicatures is precisely 
that to which the speaker intends to draw one’s attention. To understand 
“the evening news has just started” as implicating “hurry up or you'll be 
late,” one must understand the speaker as intentionally drawing one’s 
attention to certain features of context, such as that the evening news 
begins at seven, that one has a meeting at eight, and that it takes about 
an hour to travel to the place where the meeting is to be held. The 
fact that we are able to work out that it is this information to which the 
speaker intends to draw our attention, rather than any of the indefinite 
amount of other information embedded in the context at issue, shows 
that the promiscuity of the resemblance relation is no impediment to 
our ability to identify intended respects of resemblance. 

To work out what “the evening news has just started” conversa- 
tionally implicates in the context described above, one must have access 
to considerable background information, which is available only in a 
fairly specific context. Our ability to identify intentions from commu- 
nicative behavior and its products enables us to interpret conversational 
implicatures by picking out, from the context in which they are embed- 
ded, those bits of background information to which communicators 
intend to draw our attention. Pictures are often interpretable in contexts 
very different from those in which they were produced. This may seem 
to show that picture interpretation does not depend on the availabil- 
ity of background information, and thus to provide a second reason for 
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thinking that it does not exploit our general ability to identify intentions 
from the products of communicative behavior. However, the fact that 
pictures are often interpretable in a wide variety of contexts shows only 
that picture interpretation cannot, in general, depend on background 
information that is avayJable only in very specific contexts. It does not 
show that picture interpretation does not exploit background infor- 
mation. Many pictures are interpretable in a wide variety of contexts 
because the background information required for their interpretation— 
which is often limited to information about how things look—is widely 
available. A picture of a duck may be interpretable by audiences in both 
rural China and Sao Paulo simply because both audiences know what 
ducks look like. 

We are able to identify the intended respects of resemblance that 
govern many instances of depiction because we have a general ability to 
identify intentions from the products of communicative behavior, and 
picture interpretation can engage this ability. By following Grice’s char- 
acterization of nonnatural meaning as involving reflexive intentions to 
achieve an effect (Grice 1957), we can thus provide a sufficient condi- 
tion for a certain respect or certain respects of resemblance being rele- 
vant to determining depictive content: 


a) A picture’s resemblance to some object O in a given respect(s) 
is relevant to determining what the picture depicts if its maker 
intended the picture to resemble O in the relevant respect(s) 
and thus to bring O to viewers’ minds; and intended that these 
resemblances have this effect in part because viewers recognize 
that intention. 


For the sake of convenience, I will refer elliptically to a picture’s object 
as if it were simply the main thing it depicts. However, it is important to 
note that its object in fact comprises the entire visible scene depicted. 
The nature of this scene is determined, not just by the various things it 
includes, but also by the point of view from which the picture depicts 
those things, and the prevailing conditions of illumination. For every 
picture, there will be some visible scene that it depicts. Moreover, any 
adequate specification of this-scene will refer to some visible thing (be 
it a particular thing, or a thing of a certain type that is no specific par- 
ticular of that type) that it contains. While some picture makers, such 
as impressionist painters, are interested predominantly in the depiction 
of color, they cannot simply depict color, but must instead depict some 
surface or volume as instantiating a color, or light of a certain color as 
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affecting the appearance of a thing. Pictures cannot depict a property 
without depicting some visible thing as instantiating that property. The 
bare depiction of properties is impossible. Although elliptical, therefore, 
talk of pictures depicting objects is not imaccurate. 

The condition above explains only our ability to interpret pic- 
tures produced with communicative intentions. Some pictures are not 
produced with such intentions. For example, L. S. Lowry painted a series 
of pornographic pictures which he hid in his studio and clearly did not 
intend any audience to see. While he intended these paintings to resem- 
ble naked women in certain respects, it is implausible that he intended 
an audience to recognize his intention that they resemble such women. 
Nevertheless, when discovered in his studio after his death, they proved 
readily interpretable. 

While Iam committed to the claim that,depiction is communica- 
tive in origin, I do not hold that it is necessarily communicative. With the 
multiplication of instances of successful communicative depiction, reg- 
ularities emerge in the respects of resemblance picture makers exploit. 
As viewers become familiar with interpreting pictures that exploit cer- 
tain respects of resemblance, they become increasingly adept at infer- 
ring that such pictures resemble the objects their makers intended them 
to resemble. Picture makers may begin deliberately to exploit viewers’ 
interpretative abilities by employing the respects of resemblance at issue, 
such that conventions emerge to depict objects by producing marks that 
resemble them in set respects. 

A convention can be understood, following David Lewis (1969), 
as a widely adopted solution to a recurrent coordination problem. A co- 
ordination problem arises when three conditions are met. First, two or 
more agents must be involved in a situation of interdependent decision 
making, such that the decision each agent makes depends on what deci- 
sion he or she expects the other agent(s) to make. Secondly, the inter- 
ests of all agents must coincide in that situation, such that the decision 
each agent makes serves the other agents’ interests as well as his or her 
own. Finally, the situation must admit of two or more proper coordina- 
tion equilibria. That is, there must be at least two combinations of all 
agents’ actions such that, given the other agents’ actions, each agent 
prefers that combination of actions to any other combination he or she 
could have achieved alone. The wide adoption of a solution to a coordi- 
nation problem, and thus the establishment of a convention, does not 
require all those who adopt it to agree explicitly to do so. Conventions 
may arise through tacit agreement. What is important is that, among 
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those who adopt a particular solution to a coordination problem, it is 
common knowledge (that is, known by all, known to be known by all, 
and so on) that each adopts that solution, expects the others to adopt 
that solution, and prefers to adopt that solution to any other on condi- 
tion that the others do. A solution is widely adopted when many of those 
who face the problem at issue adopt a particular solution and share such 
common knowledge. 

Coordination problems generally require one to act as others 
expect in order to coordinate one’s own actions with theirs. How- 
ever, as Stephen Schiffer (1972, 151) notes, communication presents 
problems of a rather different kind. Rather than problems of action 
coordination, the problems it presents require one to act as others 
expect in order to ensure that they form certain mental states as a con- 
sequence of one’s actions. Let us call these latter problems communica- 
tion problems. Picture makers face the communication problem of getting 
viewers to bring certain objects to mind, by getting them to note partic- 
ular respects of resemblance between surface and object. This is a coor- 
dination problem: which resemblances they choose to exploit depends 
on what resemblances they think viewers will decide are relevant and 
vice versa; their interests coincide with viewers’ interests since, when pic- 
ture makers exploit resemblances between surface and object that view- 
ers readily identify or viewers identify resemblances to objects to which 
picture makers intended to produce resemblances, this serves both pic- 
ture makers’ interests in getting viewers to bring the right objects to 
mind and viewers’ interests in bringing the right objects to mind; and 
the problem admits of several different proper coordination equilibria 
because there are several different sets of respects of resemblance one 
might exploit in order to get viewers to bring a certain object to mind. 
This coordination problem is the general one of getting viewers to bring 
to mind any of a variety of objects picture makers might intend their 
pictures to resemble. It thus recurs frequently and may admit of various 
different conventional solutions. Unlike linguistic conventions, which 
govern the meaning of individual words, such solutions are umbrella 
conventions: conventions for the depiction of a variety of objects. 

Since differences in the respects of resemblance pictures exploit 
correspond to differences in depictive style, let us call a widely adopted 
solution to this communication problem a stylistic convention. Stylistic 
conventions are individuated by the respects of resemblance they ex- 
ploit. Once stylistic conventions emerge, communicative intentions are 
no longer necessary for depiction, as viewers can interpret pictures that 
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employ these conventions simply by appeal to their knowledge of the rel- 
evant conventions. As Simon Blackburn notes in his discussion of Grice’s 
account of sentence meaning as fossilized utterer’s meaning: 


In the one-off predicament I have to rely on Grice’s mechanism—that is, 
your recognition of my intention in utteting—because there is nothing 
else for you to go on... . But once we: have methods of communicating 
into which we have been trained, perhaps I need not care at all if you 
recognize my intention in uttering. It would be enough if you heard my 
words, you will have been trained to take them in a certain way, and so 
taking them, you will understand me... . In other words, conventions 
or habits would not need to fossilize complex Gricean conditions—they 
would supplant the Gricean mechanism, which is only needed in their 
absence. (Blackburn 1984, 113) 


Just as we are able to interpret sentences uttered without communicative 
intentions because they employ linguistic conventions with which we are 
familiar, we are able to interpret pictures produced without communica- 
tive intentions because they employ stylistic conventions with which we 
are familiar. While it is implausible that Lowry intended viewers to recog- 
nize his intention that his paintings resemble naked women, it is plau- 
sible that he appealed to stylistic conventions in producing them. His 
purpose in producing them appears to have been to appreciate, in his 
role as viewer, their resemblance to naked women. He could not achieve 
this purpose unless the paintings succeeded, when he viewed them, in 
bringing naked women to mind. In producing them, therefore, he delib- 
erately exploited his own habits of interpretation. 

We are now in a position to specify a second, sufficient condition 
for the relevance of a certain respect(s) of resemblance to determining 
depictive content: 


b) A picture’s resemblance to O in a certain respect(s) is relevant 
to determining what the picture depicts if its maker intended it 
to resemble O in the relevant respect(s) and intended thereby to 
adhere to a stylistic convention extant in his or her community, 
characterized by resemblances in the respect(s) at issue, and thus 
to bring O to viewers’ minds.’ 


The emergence of stylistic conventions brings with it the possibility 
of the first of the two kinds of inadvertent depiction identified in the 


7. The view I am advocating is thus a form of what, elsewhere, I term “non- 
arbitrary representational conventionalism” (Abell 2005b, 188). 
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previous section. Once viewers are familiar with such conventions, they 
will be able to interpret marks that resemble some object in the respects 
characteristic of a familiar stylistic convention as depicting that object, 
even if its maker did not intend them to resemble the object at issue 
in the relevant respectse It does not always follow that the marks in fact 
depict the object at issue. As I have noted, pictures are artifacts, and the 
maker must therefore have produced those marks intentionally if they 
are to depict the object at issue. Moreover, someone might intention- 
ally produce marks that are interpretable, by appeal to a stylistic con- 
vention, as depicting some object, without the marks thereby depicting 
that object. For example, someone might set out simply to paint over 
some graffiti and, in doing so, intentionally produce a patch of paint 
which just happens to be interpretable, by appeal to some stylistic con- 
vention, as depicting a horse. However, he or she does not therefore 
depict a horse, even if the stylistic convention is one with which he or she 
is familiar, because his or her reason for producing the patch of paint 
was of the wrong kind. In my earlier example, the picture maker who 
sets out to produce a picture of a svelte man and inadvertently depicts 
a fat man does so because his or her intention in producing the marks 
he or she does is to respond to a communication problem. This gives 
us a third, sufficient condition for the relevance of certain respect(s) of 
resemblance to determining depictive content: 


c) A picture’s resemblance to O in certain respect(s) is relevant 
to determining what the picture depicts if its maker produced 
the resemblance(s) at issue with the intention of responding to 
a communication problem to which a conventional solution is 
extant in his or her community, which is characterized by resem- 
blances in the given respect(s). 


The distinction between those pictures that exploit stylistic conventions 
and those that do not helps to explain why some pictures can be inter- 
preted across a range of cultural contexts, some of which differ drama- 
tically from those in which they were produced, while others cannot, 
even when they depict objects with which viewers in those contexts 
are familiar (Deregowski 1989). Pictures produced with communica- 
tive intentions do not depend for their interpretability on knowledge 
of stylistic conventions, and thus can be interpreted by viewers who lack 
such knowledge. By contrast, pictures produced by exploiting stylistic 
conventions are unlikely to be as widely interpretable. A stylistic con- 
vention might be characterized by such resemblances that a picture 
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which employs that convention remains interpretable even by those who 
do not know the relevant convention. However, some pictures which 
employ stylistic conventions will not be interpretable independently of 
knowledge of the relevant conventions. For example, figure 1 presents 
the same abstract occlusion shape property. relative to a point in front 
of its surface as the person it depicts would present relative to a point in 
front of him or her. In virtue of doing so, it depicts a person seen from 
front on. Nevertheless, one would not expect viewers who are unfamiliar 
with the convention of depicting objects by exploiting resemblance in 
respect of abstract occlusion shape relative to a point in front of objects 
to be able to identify the respect of resemblance the picture maker 
intends to hold between picture and object and thereby to work out 
what it is intended to represent. Knowledge of the stylistic convention 
at issue is essential to the ability to interpret the picture. 

The possibility of the second form of inadvertent depiction 
identified in section 3.3 arises because resemblance is a relation between 
tokens, not between types. Consequently, although only some of the 
types to which an object belongs may figure in picture makers’ inten- 
tions, any picture that resembles an object of the intended types will also 
resemble an object of any other type, membership of which is guaran- 
teed by membership of the intended types. Such a picture will be inter- 
preted as depicting an object belonging to all these types. Viewers’ abili- 
ties to identify intentions from the products of communicative behavior 
are not sufficiently refined to enable them to select, from among the 
types at issue, just those that figured in the picture maker’s intentions. 
They will thus interpret a picture whose maker produced it with the 
intention that it resemble a tree with drooping branches as depicting, 
equally, a tree with drooping branches and a weeping willow. To accom- 
modate the fact that the picture’s maker inadvertently depicts a willow, 
we must allow pictures to depict, not just objects of the types specified 
by their makers’ intentions, but also objects of types, membership of 
which is guaranteed by their membership of these intended types. This 
requires us to broaden the scope of the first two of the above sufficiency 
conditions for the relevance of resemblances to determining depictive 
content, to accommodate the fact that: 


e A picture’s resemblance in certain respect(s) to a Q is relevant to 
determining depictive content if: its maker intends it to resemble 
Ps in those respects; all Ps are Q; and its maker’s intentions are 
as specified in either a) or b) above. 
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One might doubt that depiction is governed by resemblances of 
the kinds identified in this section because viewers who lack the ability to 
identify the resemblances at issue are nonetheless able to interpret pic- 
tures. For example, there is evidence that primates and infants as young 
as nineteen months are able to identify the objects of photographs and 
line drawings, and that pigeons are able to recognize the objects of 
photographs, but not line drawings (Cabe 1980, Hochberg and Brooks 
1962). It seems implausible both that such viewers possess the sophis- 
ticated cognitive skills necessary for the ability to identify intentions 
from communicative behavior and its products, and that they have any 
knowledge of stylistic conventions.* However, the ability to identify a 
picture’s object should not be equated with the ability to interpret the 
picture as depicting that object. The empirical evidence suggests that, 
rather than interpreting pictures as pictures, infants and animals either 
mistake pictures for their objects, or react to both similarities and differ- 
ences between pictures and their objects without attributing represen- 
tational significance to those similarities.? There is nothing mysterious 
about visible respects of resemblance between one object and another 
leading viewers to mistake the former for the latter, or to react in the 
same way to both.’° Neither reaction requires an awareness that one of 
the objects represents the other. Infants’ and animals’ responses to pic- 
tures are like our responses to effective trompe l’oeil paintings. Such 
paintings fool us because their resemblances to their objects affect us 
without our being aware that we are being affected by resemblances. It 
is only when we realize that such pictures bear intention-based resem- 
blances to the things for which we mistook them that we succeed in 
interpreting them as pictures. 

Viewers are able to identify the intention-based resemblances 
between a picture and an object that I have identified in this section 


8. Some recent research suggests that infants may in fact possess these skills 
(Carpenter et al. 1998). If they do, their ability to interpret pictures poses no problem 


for me. 
9. The only evidence Hochberg provides for picture interpretation in infants 1s 


sameness of (verbal) response to picture and object. Cabe (1980, 334) identifies three 
criteria as necessary for interpretation: sameness of response, spontaneity of response, 
and ability to differentiate picture and object. However, he acknowledges that the third 
criterion is rarely assessed in the experiments he reviews (335). 

10. Cabe (1980, 332) acknowledges that very different objects (for example, red 
mail trucks and red fish) may elicit the same unlearned response in an animal, and 
thus that sameness of response is not alone a sound basis for inferring the ability to 


interpret pictures. 
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independently of knowledge of depictive content. We thus have the basis 
for aresemblance account of depiction that meets both the diversity and 
the independence constraints, and (bracketing temporarily cases involv- 
ing either the depiction of nonexistents or the second kind of inadver- 
tent depiction identified above) can identify a necessary condition for 
depiction. 


1. A marked surface depicts an object O only if: 

a. Its maker intended it to resemble O in a certain visible res- 
pect(s) and thus to bring O to viewers’ minds, and intended 
that these resemblances have this effect in part because view- 
ers recognize that intention, or 

b. Its maker intended that the above resemblances to O obtain 
and intended thereby to adhere to a stylistic convention extant 
in his or her community, characterized by resemblances in the 
respect(s) at issue, and thus to bring that object to viewers’ 
minds, or 

c. Its maker marked the surface with the intention of responding 

to a communication problem to which a conventional solution 
is extant in his or her community, which is characterized by 
resemblances in the given respect(s).!! 


A marked surface’s maker, in the sense at issue here, is the person(s) 
whose actions are causally responsible for the surface bearing the 
respect(s) of resemblance at issue to O. Many pictures have more than 
one maker. Someone may produce a lino print, for example, from a 
linocut produced by someone else. The print’s shape resemblance to its 
object may be due to the way the latter cut the lino, while its color resem- 
blance to that object may be due to the former’s choice of ink. Similarly, 
a photograph’s resemblance to its object results partly from the pho- 
tographer pointing his or her camera at that object, and partly from 
the camera designer making the camera with which the photograph 
was taken so that the photographs taken with it would exhibit certain 
resemblances to the objects at which the camera was pointed when they 
were taken. Sometimes, one maker’s intentions constrain the influence 
another maker’s intentions can have on depictive content. For example, 
camera designers generally intend their cameras to be used to produce 


11. Since condition 1.c) is satisfied whenever 1.b) is satisfied, 1.b) could, strictly 
speaking, be omitted. I include it here for clarificatory purposes because it captures 
one of three distinct relations that the resemblances that govern depiction may bear 
to picture makers’ intentions. 
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photographs that bear certain respects of resemblance to the scenes that 
are causally responsible for those photographs. Photographers’ inten- 
tions can influence depictive content only within the constraints set by 
the more general intentions of camera designers, by determining at 
what objects cameras are, pointed and how their variable parameters are 
set. In other cases, one maker’s actions may override another maker’s 
intentions. One maker’s intentions are overridden if another maker’s 
actions prevent these intentions from having the effect they would 
otherwise have had. For example, an artist might produce a linocut 
intending that it resemble in occlusion shape a vase containing two flow- 
ers, but a printer might take that linocut and fill in some of the grooves 
on its surface prior to printing from it, so that the resulting print resem- 
bles in occlusion shape a vase containing a single flower. The intentions 
of a picture’s maker(s) comprise all the nonoverridden intentions of all 
the marked surface’s makers. 

In the next section, I will both identify a range of further con- 
ditions that must be met if a marked surface is to depict an object and 
solve the residual problems for resemblance accounts. This will enable 
me, ultimately, to identify a set of individually necessary conditions that 
jointly suffice for a marked surface to depict an object. 


5. Canny Resemblance: The Complete Account 


On the account I am proposing, a marked surface depicts an object only 
if it bears intention-based respects of resemblance to that object. This 
obviously requires, not just that the picture maker produce the marks 
with the relevant intentions, but also that the respects of resemblance 
picked out by his or her intentions actually obtain between picture and 
object. A picture maker’s intentions cannot determine those respects of 
resemblance that govern depictive content unless he or she succeeds in 
realizing them. Thus: 


2. A marked surface depicts O only if it resembles O in the relevant 
intention-based respects. 


A surface may resemble an object in certain respects that bear one of the 
requisite relations to intention, yet fail to depict the object because it is 
only by accident that the surface’s maker succeeds in marking the sur- 
face so that it resembles the object in the relevant respects. For example, 
I may mark a piece of paper, intending that it resemble an orangutan in 
respect of occlusion shape, but lack the skill to produce marks that so 
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resemble an orangutan. If, in frustration, I throw the paper into the fire, 
and the fire singes the paper in a pattern that resembles an orangutan 
in occlusion shape, I will not have depicted an orangutan because the 
causal chain linking the pattern on the surface to my intention to mark 
the surface with that pattern is deviant. Such a scenario is not one of 
picture production because the paper’s resemblance to an orangutan 
does not obtain because of my intention to produce such a resemblance. 
Thus, a further condition that is necessary for a marked surface to depict 
an object is that the surface bear its intention-based resemblance(s) to 
that object because its maker produced it with one of the three kinds of 
intentions identified in the previous section. 


3. A marked surface depicts O only if condition 2 holds because con- 
dition 1 holds. 


This condition captures the fact that pictures‘are artifacts. 

The conditions identified so far may all be met by a marked sur- 
face that is not a picture. Suppose that I mark a surface, intending that 
it resemble a red letterbox in respect just of color and intending view- 
ers to recognize this intention. Suppose also that the marks I produce 
in fact resemble a red letterbox in respect of color and that they do so 
because I intended to produce such a resemblance. The marked surface 
will nonetheless not depict a letterbox because there are too many other, 
very different things that it also resembles in respect of color, such as 
apples, lipsticks, and sports cars. The color in respect of which the sur- 
face resembles the letterbox is too prevalent for that resemblance alone 
to underwrite depiction. The point is not that resemblance in respect of 
color can underwrite depiction only if it obtains solely between a marked 
surface and a single other object, for some pictures resemble, in the 
relevant intention-based respects, objects other than those they depict 
(consider pictures that depict one of a pair of identical twins). Rather: 


4. A marked surface depicts O only if it bears intention-based 
respects of resemblance to O that jointly capture O’s overall app- 
earance, so as to distinguish it from objects for which it would not 
ordinarily be mistaken in appearance. 


This condition does not prevent a picture from depicting one of a 
pair of identical twins since we ordinarily do mistake twins for one 
another in appearance. A marked surface that resembles each of a pair 
of twins equally may nonetheless depict one twin in particular if its 
maker intended it to resemble one twin in the respects at issue, and not 
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the other. If its maker did not intend it to resemble either twin, but it 
resembles each in respects conventionally intended within the commu- 
nity to which its maker belongs, the surface may depict a twin, without 
depicting either in particular. 

I am now in a pgsition to explain how my account overcomes 
the problem of the reflexivity of resemblance. Although resemblance 
is a reflexive relation, the relation of intention-based resemblance in 
some respect(s), like that of depiction, is not typically reflexive. While 
the marked surfaces picture makers produce resemble themselves in all 
respects, their makers do not generally intend them to do so. Because 
pictures resemble themselves in all respects, any picture whose con- 
tent is governed by a communicative convention will resemble itself 
in whichever respects characterize that convention. Nevertheless, it will 
not thereby depict itself since the convention-characteristic respects in 
which it resembles itself will not generally capture the overall appear- 
ance of the picture, so as to distinguish it from that of objects for which it 
is not ordinarily mistaken in appearance. Features such as the flatness of 
picture surfaces are essential to distinguishing them from such objects, 
but communicative conventions are rarely conventions to exploit resem- 
blance in respect of flatness. 

Unlike that of resemblance simpliciter, the relation of intention- 
based resemblance is not generally symmetrical. One marked surface 
may bear an intention-based resemblance to another marked surface— 
the front of a Brillo box, for example—without the Brillo box thereby 
bearing an intention-based resemblance to the former surface. The 
makers of Brillo boxes do not generally intend them to resemble any- 
thing at all. Even if they made them by intentionally producing exact 
resemblances to previous Brillo boxes, the resultant Brillo boxes would 
not depict Brillo boxes because their makers would not thereby be 
responding to communication problems. 

The intention-based resemblance account also overcomes the 
problem of the ubiquity of resemblance. Although everything resem- 
bles every other thing in at least one respect, not everything resembles 
every other thing in the particular intention-based respects that govern 
any instance of depiction. Moreover, while there will be some respects 
in which pictures resemble other things more closely than their objects, 
they may bear the intention-based respects of resemblance at issue 
either to their objects alone, or to each of the members of a limited 
class to which their objects belong. The account’s appeal to intended 
respects of resemblance therefore has genuine explanatory power. 
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I propose to opt for the counterfactual, rather than the experi- 
ential solution to the problem of the depiction of nonexistents. This has 
the advantage of enabling me to remain neutral about the psychological 
salience of the resemblance relation. Moreover, because I do not insist 
on a single respect of resemblance as central to all depiction, it does 
not prevent me from accommodating cases of misrepresentation. As 
noted in section 3.1, single-respect resemblance accounts which adopt 
the counterfactual solution to this problem seem unable to explain 
why pictures misrepresent one object, rather than any other, as having 
certain properties. I can accommodate such cases by holding that pic- 
tures that misrepresent one object as another resemble the object that 
is misrepresented in at least one respect, and the object as which it is mis- 
represented in at least one other respect. A picture misrepresents O as P, 
and not some other object, S, as P, because it bears the intended respects 
of (counterfactual) resemblance to O as it actually is (or would be, did 
it exist), and not to S as it actually is (or would be if it existed). Even 
when the resemblances at issue must be construed counterfactually, they 
have genuine explanatory power because they are resemblances to the 
nonexistent objects as they would be, did they exist, and not to those 
objects with appearances other than those they would have, did they 
exist. Consequently, we must modify the conditions specified above so 
as to accommodate the following: 


e A marked surface depicts an object O as P only if it resembles O 
in at least one visible respect (or would do so if O existed) and 
resembles Ps in at least one visible respect (or would do so if Ps 
existed). 


If O is P, the surface will depict O accurately, and all the resemblances 
at issue will be resemblances to O. If O is not P, the surface will mis- 
represent O, and some of those resemblances will be resemblances just 
to Ps. 

These resemblances do not, by themselves, enable us to distin- 
guish pictures that misrepresent O as P from ambiguous pictures that 
depict Oand a P without depicting O as P since both kinds of picture will 
bear intention-based (counterfactual) resemblances to both O and to 
Ps. Figure 3 resembles a saxophonist in respect of occlusion shape and 
a woman’s face illuminated from the side in respect of tonal relations, 
but does not thereby depict a saxophonist as a woman’s face. Ambigu- 
ous pictures are distinguished from misrepresentations either—in cases 
in which their makers succeed in producing resemblances to just those 
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objects they intended to bring to viewers’ minds—by the intentions with 
which they were produced or—in cases in which picture makers inadver- 
tently depict something other than they intended—by the appearances 
that the intention-based resemblances they bear to O and to Ps capture. 
In cases of the former kigd, a picture is ambiguous if its maker intended 
to produce resemblances that bring O and a P independently to mind, 
but did not intend those resemblances to bring O as P to mind. If, by 
contrast, he or she intended them to bring O as P to mind, but did not 
intend them to bring O and a P independently to mind, the picture 
misrepresents O as P. In the latter kind of case, a picture depicts both 
O and a P if the intention-based resemblances it bears to O and to Ps 
capture, respectively, the overall appearance of O and of a P, but do not 
jointly capture the overall appearance of Oas P. If, however, those resem- 
blances fail, respectively, to capture the overall appearance of Oand ofa 
P, but jointly succeed in capturing the overall appearance of O as P, the 
picture misrepresents O as P. There is no problem with positing appear- 
ances for the nonexistent objects that such misrepresentations depict: 
indeed, it is precisely because they have associated appearances that the 
experienced resemblance approach can claim that we experience pic- 
tures as resembling them. 

One might object to this explanation of depictive misrepresen- 
tation on the basis that some pictures which misrepresent their objects 
exploit a single respect of resemblance. For example, Philipon’s drawing 
of King Louis-Philippe as a pear exploits only resemblance in respect of 
occlusion shape. It may therefore seem that it cannot bear two distinct 
respects of resemblance, one to Louis-Philippe as he actually is, and the 
other to a pear. Rather, the thought goes, I can only explain the draw- 
ing’s content by claiming that it resembles both in respect of occlusion 
shape, but I am then faced with the problem that, to accommodate the 
disparity between the occlusion shape Louis-Philippe’s face actually has 
and that which a pear has, I must take the occlusion shape property in 
respect of which the resemblances obtain to be so abstract that the draw- 
ing bears this resemblance equally to Louis-Philippe, pears, and a whole 
host of other objects. Thus, it appears, I succumb to the problem of the 
ubiquity of resemblance. ot 

Fortunately, this is not the only explanation of such pictures open 
to me. First, such a picture may resemble either the object it misrepre- 
sents or the object as which it misrepresents it in respect of fairly deter- 
minate occlusion shape, while resembling the other in respect of more 
abstract occlusion shape. The picture may thereby resemble the former 
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of these objects in a respect in which it does not also resemble a great 
range of other objects, although, given the degree of misrepresentation 
of which such pictures are capable, it will often bear the latter resem- 
blance to many different things. Nevertheless, there is a second resource 
which such pictures may exploit, namely, the resemblances in respect of 
occlusion shape that various of their parts bear either to the misrepre- 
sented object or to the object as which it is misrepresented. One part 
of such a picture may resemble the first of these objects in respect of 
fairly determinate occlusion shape, while another part may resemble the 
second in the same respect. This explains how such pictures may resem- 
ble both objects without falling victim to the problem of the ubiquity of 
resemblance. 

Hopkins (1994, 428) 
rightly objects to the parts solu- 
tion as a general solution to the 
problem of misrepresentation 
on the basis that, for some pict- 
ures which misrepresent their 
objects, it is not possible to iso- 
late parts which resemble those 
objects as they actually are, and 
parts which resemble the ob- 
jects as which they are misrepre- 
sented. Rather, many such pict- 
ures seem to bear an overall 
resemblance to the objects as 
misrepresented. This seems eq- 
ually true of figure 4, although 
it exploits only resemblance in 
respect of occlusion shape. This 
is easily explained, however, by 
appeal to the fact that the pict- 
ure exploits resemblance in res- 
pect of both occlusion shape in more and less abstract respects and the 
occlusion shapes of various of its parts. It bears an overall resemblance 
to Louis-Philippe as a pear because, although the central part of the 
picture resembles the features of Louis-Philippe’s face alone, the outer 
part of the picture does double duty, resembling both Louis-Philippe’s 
face as it actually is in respect of quite abstract occlusion shape, and 
pears in respect of fairly determinate occlusion shape. The picture 





Figure 4. Charles Philipon, La Meétamorphose 
du roi Louis-Philippe en poire (detail). 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France. 
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resembles Louis-Philippe as a pear because it resembles his face and his 
features in, respectively, abstract occlusion shape and the determinate 
occlusion shape of the central part of the picture, and does not 
resemble a wide range of other objects in these two respects. 

Pictures like figure 
5 depict objects that are 
impossible because they 
possess contradictory visi- 
ble properties. These con- 


é 


stitute special cases of mis- 
representation, in which O 
(for example, an ascend- 
ing staircase running in 
one direction) is misrepre- 
sented as P (for example, 
something connected at 
both ends to an ascending 
staircase running in the 
same direction), where O 
could not be P. The resem- 
blances that govern such 
pictures are resemblances 
either to O or to Ps, where 
O and a P are each pos- 
sible objects, not resem- 
blances to O as P. For ex- 
ample, the upper quarter 





Figure 5. M. C. Escher, Ascending and Descending. 
© 2008 The M. C. Escher Company-Holland. All 
rights reserved. www.mcescher.com. From the 
Cornelius Van S. Roosevelt Collection. Image 
courtesy of the Board of Trustees, National Gallery of figure 5 resembles a 
of Art, Washington, DC building with a staircase 


ascending in a clockwise 
direction in respect of its own occlusion shape and tonal relations, while 
it resembles something joined at both ends to a staircase ascending in a 
clockwise direction in respect of the occlusion shape and tonal relations 
of the picture parts to which it is attached, namely, those composing the 
adjoining quarter of the picture plane. 

There may be alternative specifications of the impossible objects 
at issue, which do not construe them as one possible object misrepre- 
sented as another (for example, figure 5 might be described as depict- 
ing a continually ascending staircase, the top of which joins its base). 
Because what one can intend to do is restricted to what it is possible 
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to do, one cannot intend to produce counterfactual resemblances to 
something that could not exist, and the specifications of the impossible 
objects at issue that figure in picture makers’ intentions therefore can- 
not be of this alternative kind. Nevertheless, so long as the specifications 
that do figure in picture makers’ intentions are equivalent to the alter- 
native specifications (an ascending staircase running in one direction 
connected at both ends to an ascending staircase running in the same 
direction just is a continually ascending staircase, the top of which joins 
its base), the fact that pictures depict, not just objects of the types spec- 
ified by their makers’ intentions, but also objects of types, membership 
of which is guaranteed by their membership of these intended types, 
means that the resultant pictures will depict objects that can accurately 
be described in any of these ways. 

There is arguably another kind of impossible object that can be 
depicted. Some pictures apparently depict fictional characters such as 
Sherlock Holmes. Nevertheless, such characters are often thought to 
be necessarily nonexistent (Kripke 1980, 157-58). Because “Sherlock 
Holmes’ is a proper name, its reference is taken to depend on the ref- 
erence it was intended to have when it was first introduced. Because it 
was introduced as the name of a fictional character, the name had no 
bearer when first introduced. It therefore continues to have no bearer 
whenever it is subsequently used. Consequently, it is argued, there could 
be no person to whom the name ‘Sherlock Holmes’ refers. Presuming 
this is correct, there can be no pictures of Sherlock Holmes. Neverthe- 
less, those things we think of as depicting Sherlock Holmes are pictures: 
pictures that depict a man—but no man in particular—with the appear- 
ance characteristic of Sherlock Holmes. We think of these pictures as 
depicting Sherlock Holmes because, while their makers intended them 
to resemble men with the appearance of Sherlock Holmes, they also 
intended us to make-believe that they resemble Sherlock Holmes in just 
the respects in which they resemble such men and because, when we 
look at them, we make believe that they resemble Sherlock Holmes in 
those respects.!” 

The fact that the proposed account is able to overcome the vari- 
ous problems to which resemblance accounts are subject suggests that 
the four necessary conditions specified above will, suitably amended, 
provide conditions that are not just individually necessary, but also 
jointly sufficient for depiction. By incorporating the above solution to 


12. Gregory Currie (1990) proposes a related account of fictive intentions. 
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the problem of the depiction of nonexistents into the specification 
of these conditions, by adopting the broad construal of the scope of 
depiction necessary to explain the possibility of the second of the two 
forms of inadvertent depiction discussed in sections 3 and 4, and by 
accommodating the fact that a picture’s object may be either a particular 
or an object of a certain ‘type that is no specific particular of that type, I 
can now specify what it is for a marked surface to depict an object. 


A marked surface either depicts a as P, and also as Q, where aas 
P is Q; or depicts an F as P, and also as Q, where all Fs that are P are Q, 
if and only if: 


i> Eather: 

a. Its maker M intended both that it resemble a/Fs in a certain 
visible respect(s) (or that it would do so if a@/Fs existed) and 
that it resemble Ps in a certain visible respect(s) (or that it 
would do so if Ps existed), and intended that it thereby both 
bring a as P/an F as P to viewers’ minds and that it do so in 
part because viewers recognize this intention, or 

b. M intended that these resemblances obtain (or that they 
would do so if a/Fs and Ps existed) and intended thereby to 
adhere to a communicative convention extant in M’s commu- 
nity which exploits (counterfactual) resemblances in the given 
respect(s), and intended thus to bring aas P/an F as P to view- 
ers’ minds; or 

c. M produced it with the intention of responding to a commu- 
nication problem to which a conventional solution is extant in 
M’s community which exploits (counterfactual) resemblances 
in the given respect(s); 

2. It resembles a/Fs in the relevant respect(s) (or it would do so if 
a/¥s existed), and it resembles Ps in the relevant respect(s) (or it 
would do so if Ps existed); 

Condition 2 holds because condition 1 does; and 

4. The respect(s) in which it (counterfactually) resembles a/Fs and 

Ps jointly capture the overall appearance of a as P/an F as P, so 

as to distinguish it from objects for which it would not ordinarily 

be mistaken in appearance.'® 


= 


4 
13. Because a picture might misrepresent one thing as a second, as a third, and 
perhaps even as a fourth or fifth, complete specification of this account will allow a 
marked surface to depict O as P as Q as R, etc., by bearing intention-based resem- 
blances to each of these things. For convenience and brevity, however, I formulate the 
definition only as it applies to cases either of accurate depiction, or in which one thing 
is misrepresented as just a second. 
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6. The Explanatory Power of Canny Resemblance 


This account overcomes the difficulties for resemblance accounts out- 
lined in section 2. However, the adequacy of a resemblance account with 
the explanatory aims identified in section 1 also depends on its abil- 
ity to explain why pictures possess those features that distinguish them 
from other representations. As I will now argue, my account helps clarify 
which features are characteristic of depictive representation. By provid- 
ing a unified explanation of why pictures possess many of those features 
that are commonly thought to distinguish depictive from other forms of 
representation, it gives us reason to think that some other such features 
are not in fact so distinctive. 

Hopkins identifies six features as distinctive of depiction. My 
account explains four of these features readily. First, it explains why, as 
Hopkins argues, pictures must depict their objects as having some prop- 
erties, and these properties must be reasonably determinate (Hopkins 
1998, 27). For example, a portrait cannot depict a man without attribut- 
ing some properties to him other than that of being a man. Moreover, 
the properties it attributes to him must be reasonably specific. While 
it might depict him simply as having two legs and two arms, it can- 
not depict him as having limbs of some completely indeterminate type. 
My account explains this feature as resulting from the fourth condition 
identified above. To depict an object, a marked surface must resem- 
ble it in respects that jointly capture its overall appearance. To do this, 
these resemblances must obtain between the surface and the object it 
depicts, but not between the surface and things for which that object 
would not ordinarily be mistaken in appearance. This ensures that the 
respects of resemblance at issue will be reasonably determinate, and 
thus ensures the determinacy of the properties the object is depicted as 
having (namely, those in respect of which the resemblance obtains). For 
example, although figure | is intended to resemble a standing person 
only in respect of fairly indeterminate occlusion shape relative to a point 
in front of that person, the occlusion shape it attributes to its object is 
nonetheless sufficiently determinate to resemble a person of fairly inde- 
terminate occlusion shape, but not a bear of such shape. 

My account also explains why, as Hopkins notes, pictorial misrep- 
resentation is possible, but has its limits (Hopkins 1998, 30). Whereas 
one can describe an object as possessing only features that it does not 
in fact possess, one must depict an object as having at least some of the 
properties it actually possesses. This limit to pictorial misrepresentation 
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results from the fact that, in order fora picture to depict Oas P, where O 
is not P, it must resemble O in at least one respect. At minimum, there- 
fore, it will attribute to Othe property in respect of which it resembles O. 

Iwo further features that Hopkins notes jointly capture what is 
known as the natural generativity of depiction.'* Let us, following Hop- 
kins, call the ability to interpret novel pictures without any instruction 
as to their content general pictorial competence. Hopkins characterizes nat- 
ural generativity in terms of a necessary and a sufficient condition for 
picture interpretation: general pictorial competence and knowledge of 
the appearance of an object are individually necessary and jointly suffi- 
cient for the ability to interpret a picture of that object (Hopkins 1998, 
31). My account explains why these conditions hold and why pictorial 
competence is not, as Hopkins assumes, a general phenomenon, but is 
instead relativized to particular pictorial styles. Although the ability to 
interpret novel line drawings without any instruction as to their content 
may enable one to interpret pictures in some other styles without any 
such instruction, it may not enable one to interpret novel cubist paint- 
ings uninstructed. General pictorial competence comprises the ability 
to identify the respects of resemblance which govern the depictive con- 
tent of novel pictures. For some pictures, this ability may require only 
one’s general capacity to identify intentions from the products of com- 
municative behavior. However, as I noted earlier, knowledge of stylistic 
conventions is sometimes essential to the ability to identify the respects 
of resemblance at issue. In such cases, if one does not know the stylis- 
tic convention a picture employs, one will be unable to interpret that 
picture, even if one is able to interpret pictures in other styles with- 
out instruction as to their content. Pictorial competence operates across 
pictorial styles between pictures whose interpretation requires only the 
general ability to identify intentions from the products of communica- 
tive behavior. 

Pictorial competence in a particular style is necessary for the abil- 
ity to interpret a picture in that style because, unless one can identify 
the respects of resemblance that govern a picture’s depictive content, 
one will be unable to work out what that picture depicts. Knowledge of 
the appearance of an object is necessary for the ability to interpret any 
picture of that object because depiction is governed by visible respects 
of resemblance and, unless one knows what visible properties an object 
has, one will be unable to work out that the picture depicts it on the 


14. Flint Schier’s (1986) is the definitive discussion of this feature. 
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basis of such resemblances. Pictorial competence and knowledge of the 
appearance of an object jointly suffice for the ability to interpret a pic- 
ture of that object because, if one knows the intention-based visible 
respects in which a picture resembles its object, and if one knows what 
visible properties an object has, one will be able to work out that the pic- 
ture depicts that object, given that the respects of resemblance at issue 
jointly capture the overall appearance of the object. 

Hopkins (1998, 27) also claims that everything depicted is 
depicted from some point or points of view.!° This claim is true only if 
one assumes (as Hopkins does, and as I have done to date) that all pic- 
tures are marked surfaces and, consequently, that all depiction is depic- 
tion by marked surfaces. Hopkins attempts to explain the viewpoint rel- 
ativity of depiction by appeal to the viewpoint relativity of occlusion 
shape, and thus of experiences of resemblance in occlusion shape. How- 
ever, if pictures weren’t flat surfaces, a single picture could support mul- 
tiple experiences of resemblance in occlusion shape, each from differ- 
ing viewpoints, as a result of which it could depict its object without 
doing so from any particular viewpoint(s). The viewpoint relativity of 
occlusion shape supports the viewpoint relativity of depiction only on 
the assumption that pictures are marked surfaces that present occlusion 
shapes relative only to a restricted range of viewpoints. 

I have offered no reason why any picture must exploit resem- 
blance in respect of viewpoint-relative features. While some of the 
respects of resemblance that can govern depictive content are viewpoint 
relative—occlusion shape and aperture color, for example—others, such 
as texture, are not. Nevertheless, an argument analogous to the above is 
available to me: one that appeals to the viewpoint relativity of appear- 
ances, rather than the viewpoint relativity of occlusion shape. 

The nature of our visual systems means that our visual experi- 
ences, and thus the appearances things have for us, are relative to a 
viewpoint, namely that of our two eyes. While we can develop concep- 
tions of objects’ overall, viewpoint-independent appearances, we can do 
so only in terms of the various different viewpoint-relative appearances 
they have from each of an unrestricted range of viewpoints. My account 
requires the respects in which a picture resembles its object to jointly 
capture the overall appearance of that object, so as to distinguish it from 
objects for which it would not ordinarily be mistaken in appearance. It 
follows from this that the features of a marked surface that govern its 


15. He allows that these points of view may be relatively indeterminate. 
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depictive content jointly resemble the picture’s object in overall appear- 
ance. We can see marked surfaces only from a restricted range of view- 
points. The appearance of these features is therefore viewpoint relative. 
Because the overall appearance of the picture’s object resembles the 
overall appearance of these features, the overall appearance of its object 
will likewise be viewpaint relative. Consequently, any marked surface 
that depicts an object depicts it from some point or points of view. Any 
adequate specification of a picture’s object will be viewpoint relative. 

However, if we drop the assumption that all depiction is depiction 
by marked surfaces, we can see that there is a broader notion of depic- 
tion that is not inherently viewpoint relative. Some three-dimensional 
objects, such as sculptures, meet the four criteria for depiction. Because 
the viewing angles from which their representationally relevant features 
are accessible need not be restricted, they need not depict their objects 
from any point or points of view. Therefore, while this feature may char- 
acterize depiction by marked surfaces, it is not characteristic of this 
broader notion of depiction that encompasses anything that meets the 
criteria for depiction. 

Finally, Hopkins (1998, 28) claims that whatever can be depicted 
could be seen. My account captures this feature by stipulating that depic- 
tion is governed by visible respects of resemblance. Again, however, a 
broader construal is possible, according to which things that are not 
visible can be depicted. If we relinquish not only the assumption that 
all depiction is by marked surfaces, but also the claim that depiction 
exploits only visible respects of resemblance, it is possible to capture 
a form of representation which exploits perceptible respects of resem- 
blance and is common not only to mimes, sculptures, and pictures, 
but also to sound recordings and vocal imitations. Because it admits of 
more and less restricted forms, my account captures the sense in which 
depiction by marked surfaces is a unique, viewpoint-relative form of 
representation; the sense in which sculptures, mimes, and paintings all 
embody a distinctively visual form of representation; and also the sense 
in which representation by sound recordings and vocal imitations is of 
the same type as representation by paintings and drawings. 


Conclusion 4 


Resemblance accounts are not to be relegated to the scrap heap of his- 
tory. Although rival resemblance accounts fail to provide an adequate 
solution either to the problem of what it is to depict an object or to 
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the problem of how we work out that something depicts an object, the 
resemblance account I have proposed does everything one could hope 
for in an account of depiction. First, it provides the most ambitious 
of the two kinds of answer to the question of what it is to depict an 
object. It explains what relation something must bear to an object in 
order to depict it: one of (counterfactual), resemblance in intention- 
based respects. It also explains what makes something a member of a 
particular depictive representational system. Something belongs to such 
a system if it bears the intention-based respects of resemblance charac- 
teristic of the system at issue to some object, but not to things for which 
that object would not ordinarily be mistaken in appearance. Second, 
my account goes a considerable way toward answering the epistemolog- 
ical question of how we interpret pictures. Our ability to interpret pic- 
tures is grounded both in the more general ability to identify intentions 
from the products of communicative behavior,and in our knowledge of 
stylistic conventions. Third, it explains why pictures exhibit those fea- 
tures that distinguish them from other representations and shows that 
some of the features that have been taken to be distinctive of depic- 
tion are not in fact so. In doing so, it explains how depiction is related 
to a range of other forms of representation. By admitting of broader 
construal, it explains how depiction, narrowly construed, is related to 
three-dimensional visual representation and perceptual representation 
in nonvisual modalities. Finally, by showing that depiction has its ori- 
gins in general human communicative abilities, it shows how depiction 
is related to language, that form of representation with which it is most 
often contrasted. 
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1. Introduction 


At the heart of Fear of Knowledge is a dilemma that Boghossian (2006) 
likens to a Kantian antimony. Call it the antimony of reason: 


e On the one hand, epistemic relativism is incoherent. 
e On the other hand, epistemic absolutism is circular and so 
groundless. 


The resolution of the antimony is a defense of rule circularity. Epistemic 
absolutism might be circular but that does not make it groundless. 

I will make two sets of remarks. In the first set of remarks, I will 
address the alleged incoherence of epistemic relativism. If, for all that 
Boghossian has said, epistemic relativism is not, in fact, incoherent, then 
the antinomy of reason is never generated. In the second set of remarks, 
I will address the ambitions and rhetorical effectiveness of Fear of 
Knowledge. 


2. Epistemic Relativism Defined 


Epistemic relativism is a claim about epistemic justification. Epistemic justi- 
fication is contrasted with pragmatic justification. The intuitive idea is that 
the epistemic justification for a belief is constituted by evidence for the 
truth of that belief—it is a consideration that counts in favor of that 
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belief’s being true. In contrast, a pragmatic justification for belief, of 
the kind that Pascal offers in his wager, is a consideration that counts in 
favor of holding that belief, regardless of its truth. Epistemic relativism 
is a relativism about epistemic as opposed to pragmatic justification. 

Before we come to Boghossian’s characterization of epistemic rel- 
ativism, we must first understand three auxiliary notions: 


e an epistemic judgment 
e an epistemic principle 
e an epistemic system 


First, an epistemic judgment is a belief whose content is a particular nor 
mative proposition connecting an item of information with a belief that 
it epistemically justifies. Boghossian offers the following example: 


If it visually seems to Galileo that there are mountains on the moon, 
then Galileo is prima facie justified in beheving that there are moun- 
tains on the moon. 


The justification here is epistemic justification since its visually seeming 
that there are mountains on the moon is a consideration that counts in 
favor of there being mountains on the moon. 

Second, an epistemic principle is a general normative proposition 
connecting items of information with the beliefs they epistemically jus- 
tify. Boghossian offers the following example: 


Observation: For any observational proposition #, if it visually seems to S$ 
that p, then S is prima facie justified in believing p. 


Again, the justification here is epistemic justification since its visually 
seeming that p is a consideration that counts in favor of believing that p 
is the case. 

Third, an epistemic system is a set of epistemic principles. Epistemic 
systems can be assessed according to various standards of coherence. 

Now that we understand the notions of an epistemic judgment, 
an epistemic principle, and an epistemic system, we are in a position to 
understand Boghossian’s characterization of epistemic relativism. Bog- 
hossian characterizes epistemic relativism as the conjunction of three doc- 
trines: 


1. Epistemic Nonabsolutism: There are no absolute facts about epi- 
stemic justification—facts about what belief a particular item of 
information epistemically justifies. 

2. Epwstemic Relationalism: If a person, S’s, epistemic judgments are to 
have any prospect of being true, we must not construe his or her 
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utterance of the form “E justifies belief B” as expressing the claim 
E justifies belief B but rather as expressing the claim According to the 
epistemic system C, that I, S, accept, information E justifies belief B. 

3. Epistemic Pluralism: There are many fundamentally different, gen- 
uinely alternative epistemic systems, but no facts by virtue of 
which one of these systems is more correct than any of the others. 


What’s the logical relationship between these three doctrines? Boghos- 
sian does not explicitly say. Nevertheless, it is natural to understand 
epistemic relationalism as the fundamental doctrine with epistemic plu- 
ralism and the denial of absolutism as consequences of epistemic rela- 
tionalism. So consider the case of color. Relationalism about color is 
the claim that an object is only colored relative to a perceiver and 
the circumstances of perception. (Color relationalism has recently been 
defended by Cohen 2004 and McLaughlin 2003.) Relationalism about 
color entails color pluralism—that objects are multiply colored—since 
an object may have one color relative to one perceiver in one circum- 
stance of perception and another color relative to another perceiver in 
the same circumstance of perception. However, the converse entailment 
fails—one can be a color pluralist and yet deny that the colors are rela- 
tional (for extended recent defenses of this claim, see Kalderon 2007 
and Mizrahi 2006). Relationalism about color also entails the denial of 
absolutism about color—there are no perceiver-independent facts about 
the colors. However, the converse entailment fails—the denial of color 
absolutism is consistent with there being no facts about the colors, and 
so the denial of color absolutism does not entail relationalism about 
the colors. 

According to Boghossian’s reconstruction, however, the denial of 
absolutism is the fundamental doctrine in terms of which epistemic rela- 
tionalism and pluralism are to be understood. This is, admittedly, unob- 
vious from the present formulation of the three doctrines, but Boghos- 
sian’s reasons for taking the denial of absolutism as the fundamental 
doctrine will emerge when we discuss his arguments against epistemic 
relationalism and pluralism. 

This is related to the apparent rhetorical oddity of Boghossian’s 
initial qualification of epistemic relationalism: 


If a person, S’s, epistemic judgments are to have any prospect of being 


LEU). oe 


In the present context, it is natural to interpret this as saying: 
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Ifa person, S’s, epistemic judgments—as the epistemic relativist understands 
them—are to have any prospect of being true... 


But so understood, the prospects that relative epistemic judgments have 
of being true are few. But that seems, if not question begging, then at 
least unwarranted prior to any antirelativist argument. I was careful to 
speak of the apparent rhetorical oddity of this remark. Its true signifi- 
cance is to signal that Boghossian has given us a reconstruction of rela- 
tionalism in terms of the denial of epistemic absolutism. As we will see, 
Boghossian’s view on this alternative interpretation is not without its own 
rhetorical difficulties. (These rhetorical difficulties will be discussed in 
section 7.) 

Another apparent oddity in the present formulation of epistemic 
relationalism is its individualistic character. The discussion of epistemic 
relativism takes place in the context of inquiring whether there is an 
interpretation of social constructivism that constitutes a defensible form 
of antirealism. It is odd, then, that epistemic judgments are relativized 
to epistemic systems that an individual accepts. Wouldn’t the more rele- 
vant formulation be in terms of epistemic systems that a community agrees 
upon? This does not directly affect the antirelativist argument that 
Boghossian actually gives, but it does directly affect Boghossian’s motive 
for giving that argument. 


3. Against Epistemic Relationalism 
Recall that epistemic relationalism is the following doctrine: 


If a person, S’s, epistemic judgments are to have any prospect of being 
true, we must not construe his or her utterance of the form “F justifies 
belief B” as expressing the claim E justifies belief B but rather as express- 
ing the claim According to the epistemic system C, that I, S, accept, information 
E justifies belief B. 


Boghossian believes epistemic relationalism to be not only untrue, but 
incoherent. What is the source of this putative incoherence? 

Consider now the relationship between the content of an epi- 
stemic judgment and an epistemic principle that would license it. Recall 
that the content of an epistemic judgment is a particular normative 
proposition, say, the proposition that: 


If it visually seems to Galileo that there are mountains on the moon, 
then Galileo is prima facie justified in believing that there are moun- 
tains on the moon. 
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Consider the epistemic principle, Observation, that licenses that judg- 
ment: 


For any observational proposition , if it visually seems to S that p, then 
S is prima facie justified in believing /. 


The content of the epistemic judgment is an instance of the epistemic 
principle, the latter being a universal generalization. 
Given this logical relationship, Boghossian observes: 


Now, however, if the relativist’s central thought is that particular epi- 
stemic judgments are uniformly false, and so must be replaced by judg- 
ments about what is entailed by the epistemic systems that we happen 
to accept, then it follows from this central thought that the general epi- 
stemic principles which constitute the epistemic systems that we accept 
must be false, too, for they are general propositions of much the same 
type. (Boghossian 2006, 85-86) 


The problem now is plain: 


The trouble is that, as we have already seen, it is crucial to the rela- 
tivist’s view that thinker’s accept one or another of these systems, that 
they endorse one or another of them and then talk about what they do 
or do not permit. ... But how could we go on accepting one or another 
of these epistemic systems, once we have bought in on the relativist’s 
central thought that there are no absolute facts about justification and 
so have come to conclude that they are made up out of uniformly 
false propositions? ...[I]t makes no sense to insist that we abandon 
making absolute particular judgments about what justifies while allow- 
ing us to accept absolute general judgments about what justifies what. 
(Boghossian 2006, 86) 


According to epistemic relativism, then, a subject S cannot accept an 
epistemic judgment of the form: 


If E is the case, then belief B is justified. 
since such judgments are uniformly false. At best, S must accept, instead: 


According to the epistemic system C, that I, S, accept, information EF 
justifies belief B. 


But information F justifies belief B according to epistemic system C 
because C contains an epistemic principle that has, as an instance, the 
particular normative proposition expressed by the epistemic judgment. 
But if the relevant epistemic principle has false instances, then it is itself 
false. But then S could no more accept the epistemic system C than S$ 
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could accept the false epistemic judgment, and so epistemic relational- 
ism is incoherent. 


4, Against Epistemic Pluralism 
Recall that epistemic pluralism is the following doctrine: 


There are many fundamentally different, genuinely alternative epi- 
stemic systems, but no facts by virtue of which one of these systems is 
more correct than any of the others. 


Boghossian believes that a similar incoherence affects this doctrine. 
What is the source of this putative incoherence? 
Consider two epistemic systems, C; and Co. According to C;: 


If E is the case, then belief B is justified. 
In contrast, according to C9: 
It is not the case that if E is the case, then belief B is justified. 


However, according to Boghossian, it is hard to understand how both of 
these epistemic systems could be correct. Either it is the case that E suf- 
fices for B’s justification or it doesn’t. If we accept the relativist’s central 
denial, that there are no facts about absolute justification, then E is not 
sufficient for B’s justification. But now it seems that whereas C, contains 
a falsehood, Cy has replaced this falsehood with a truth. But isn’t this 
just grounds for claiming that, at least in this regard, Cy is more correct 
than C,? And if it is, then epistemic pluralism is incoherent. 


5. Epistemic Fictionalism 


According to epistemic relationalism, as Boghossian understands it, epi- 
stemic judgments, insofar as they are true, do not express the claim that 
that judgment is true but rather express the claim that the epistemic 
judgment is entailed by the epistemic system accepted by the subject. 
This differs importantly from more familiar relationalist claims about, 
say, the relational character of motion or of the perceived location of a 
rainbow. Indeed, epistemic relationalism, as Boghossian understands it, 
is not a form of relationalism at all but is, instead, an incoherent form 
of epistemic fictionalism. ; 

Motion is relative to a spatiotemporal framework. A body is at 
rest or in motion only relative to a spatiotemporal framework. Similarly, 
the perceived location of a rainbow is relative to the perspective of the 
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perceiver. A rainbow has a perceived location only relative to the point 
of view inhabited by the perceiver. 

When I say that a body is in motion, or that the rainbow is located 
Just over that hill, have I spoken falsely? No. For, plausibly, relative to the 
conversationally salient spatiotemporal framework, the body in question 
is in motion. So understdod, I have spoken truly. Similarly, relative to my 
point of view, the rainbow is located just over that hill. Again, so under- 
stood, I have spoken truly. 

So, the central thought about the relativity of motion is not that 
all particular propositions about motion are false. The central thought 
about the relativity of motion is a metaphysical claim about motion— 
that the motion of a body is only relative to a spatiotemporal framework. 
But this metaphysical claim only entails the distinct denial that all par- 
ticular propositions about absolute motion are false. Similarly, the cen- 
tral thought about the relativity of the perceived location of a rainbow 
is a metaphysical claim about the perceived location of the rainbow— 
that a rainbow is located only relative to a perceiver. But this meta- 
physical claim only entails the distinct denial that all particular propo- 
sitions about the perspective-independent location of the rainbow are 
false. Moreover, the central thought about the relativity of epistemic jus- 
tification is a metaphysical claim about epistemic justification—that an 
item of information only epistemically justifies a belief relative to an epi- 
stemic system. But this metaphysical claim only entails the distinct denial 
that all particular propositions about absolute epistemic justification 
are false. 

When Boghossian claims that “the relativist’s central thought is 
that particular epistemic judgments are uniformly false,” he is understand- 
ing these epistemic judgments as the absolutist understands them— 
as expressing particular normative propositions about absolutist justifica- 
tion. But this is not how the epistemic relativist understands them—as 
expressing particular normative propositions about relativist justification. 
So construed, for all that has been said, such judgments may be true, 
just as judgments about motion and the perceived location of the rain- 
bow may be true. No epistemic relativist worth his salt would maintain 
otherwise. (See Neta 2007, for the same observation.) 

But if epistemic judgments can be true, as the epistemic rela- 
tivist understands them, then Boghossian’s case against epistemic rela- 
tivism collapses. The case against epistemic relationalism depended on 
the thought that: 
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Epistemic judgments, and so the epistemic principles that license them, 
are uniformly false. 


But that is only plausible if epistemic judgments concern absolutist justi- 
fication. If, instead, they concern relativist justification, as the epistemic 
relativist contends, then this thought is: plausibly false—or at the very 
least, for all that has been said, it may very, well be true. The relativist 
does not claim that there are no facts about epistemic justification, only 
that there are no absolute facts about epistemic justification. Similarly, 
the case against epistemic pluralism depended on the thought that: 


Either E is sufficient for the justification of belief B, or it isn’t. 


But that is only plausible if epistemic judgments concern absolutist justi- 
fication. If, instead, they concern relativist justification, as the epistemic 
relativist contends, this thought is false. At best, the epistemic relativist 
would endorse the following thought: 3 


Relative to epistemic system C, either EF is sufficient for the justification 
of belief B, or it isn’t. 


E could not both justify and fail to justify belief B relative to the epi- 
stemic system Cj; that S; accepts. But E could at once justify belief B 
relative to the epistemic system C; that S; accepts and fail to justify be- 
lief B relative to the epistemic system Cy» that Sg accepts. We have 
been offered, not epistemic relationalism, but a surrogate for it. Epi- 
stemic relationalism, despite its title, is not a form of relationalism at 
all. In familiar and less controversial cases of relativism, relationalism 
is most naturally understood as a metaphysical claim about the rela- 
tional nature of the facts in question—that they consist in certain rela- 
tions obtaining. Relationalism, as Boghossian understands this doctrine, 
is not a metaphysical claim but a metalinguistic claim. Nor is this a harm- 
less application of semantic assent. Relative epistemic judgments are 
not claimed to express propositions with a relational subject matter, 
but rather are claimed to express propositions about entailment rela- 
tions between propositions with an absolutist subject matter. Epistemic 
relationalism is not the claim that epistemic judgments have relativistic 
truth-conditions that ascribe the relational property of justification to 
belief; rather, the “relativity” of epistemic judgments is characterized in 
terms of a proposition about nonrelational justification being entailed 
by an epistemic system. As Boghossian understands this doctrine, epi- 
stemic justification is not claimed to be relative to accepted epistemic 
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systems; rather, epistemic judgments are merely claimed to be entailed 
by accepted epistemic systems (understood as sets of propositions). 

This is obscured somewhat by Boghossian’s official characteriza- 
tion of epistemic relationalism, according to which “EF justifies belief B” 
expresses the claim According to the epistemic system C, that I, S, accept, 
information E justified belief B. There are two ways to read the locution 
“according to the epistemic system C.” It might be read as signaling an 
argument place for the justification relation. This, I submit, is the most 
natural reading and one that bona fide epistemic relativists would 
endorse. However, Boghossian explains this notion in another way, and, 
as we have seen, his arguments depend on this alternative. So under- 
stood, F justifies belief B according to epistemic system C in the sense 
that C entails that E justifies belief B. 

Rosen (2007) argues that the relativist can, after all, understand 
the relativity of epistemic judgments in terms of entailment, so long as 
“entailment” is understood broadly enough. Here I press a more fun- 
damental point, questioning whether the relativity should be explained 
in terms of entailment at all. For, so explained, it is less a form of epi- 
stemic relativism than a form of epistemic fictionalism, although one of 
dubious coherence. 

So consider Field’s (1980) mathematical fictionalism. Field de- 
nies that there are abstract objects—objects that do not participate 
in the causal closed spatiotemporal system of events—but accepts, for 
example, that two plus two equals four. If numbers are abstract objects, 
then in what does Field’s acceptance consist? At one point, Field (1989) 
made the following proposal: when we accept that two plus two equals 
four we should believe only that according to standard mathematics, two 
plus two equals four—that two plus two equals four is a claim entailed 
by standard mathematics. “Standard mathematics” is understood as the 
mathematics accepted by mathematicians, deployed by engineers, and 
so on. But just as acceptance of a particular mathematical proposition 
should not be understood as belief, neither should acceptance of stan- 
dard mathematics be understood as belief in its truth (as opposed to 
belief in its deductive utility and a commitment to deploy it in drawing 
inferences among propositions about concreta, say). 

The parallel should be clear: When the relativist, as Boghossian 
portrays him, accepts a particular normative proposition p, he or she 
believes only that according to the epistemic system that he or she 
accepts, p (in the sense that the accepted epistemic system entails p). 
When the fictionalist accepts a particular mathematical proposition p, 
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he or she believes only that according to standard mathematics, p (in 
the sense that standard mathematics entails p). Not only is the par 
allel clear, but so is a crucial difference. For whereas the fictionalist 
denies that the acceptance of standard mathematics is belief, Boghos- 
sian insists that the acceptance of an epistemic system is belief. That is 
why I claimed that this is an incoherent form of epistemic fictionalism, 
for it flouts the fictionalist’s central insight, if it is one—that acceptance 
in serious inquiry need not be belief. (For details about how the epi- 
stemic relativist, as Boghossian conceives of him or her, might coher- 
ently develop a noncognitive account of acceptance, see Rosen 2007.) 


6. Agreement and Epistemic Relationalism 


What’s gone wrong? Boghossian has offered us, in his very definition of 
epistemic relativism, not epistemic relationalism, but a fictionalist surro- 
gate for it. 

I believe that offering a surrogate for epistemic relationalism is 
not unmotivated. Indeed, it is motivated by a puzzle about what epi- 
stemic judgments could be relative to. 

According to the relativist, epistemic judgments are relative to ac- 
cepted epistemic systems. But epistemic systems, in Boghossian’s frame- 
work, are sets of general normative propositions connecting items of 
information with the beliefs they justify. But how could the truth of a 
particular normative proposition be relative to the general normative 
proposition of which it is an instance? That thought is surely incoher- 
ent. It couldn’t be. Since epistemic relationalism is an incoherent option 
in Boghossian’s framework, Boghossian fastens on the denial of abso- 
lutist epistemic justification as the central relativist claim and recon- 
strues both relationalism and pluralism in terms of this denial. 

But perhaps the problem lies, not with making sense of epistemic 
relationalism, but the framework in terms of which Boghossian attempts 
to make sense of it. 

Earlier, I complained about the individualistic character of Bog- 
hossian’s formulation of epistemic relationalism. Epistemic judgments 
are relativized to epistemic systems that an individual accepts. In the 
context of a discussion of social constructivism, wouldn’t the more 
relevant formulation be in terms of epistemic systems that a commu- 
nity agrees upon? As I observed, this does not directly affect the antire- 
lativist argument that Boghossian gives, but it does directly affect 
Boghossian’s motive for giving that argument. For it provides the basis 
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of an alternative to Boghossian’s framework, an alternative whose pass- 
ing unnoticed leads Boghossian to offer his reconstruction of epistemic 
relationalism as an incoherent form of epistemic fictionalism. 

Consider, then, plausible forms of social relativism. Indeed, con- 
sider one of Boghossian’s favorite examples—the fashionable. If some- 
thing is fashionable, theft what makes it so is that we agree that it is fash- 
ionable. Perhaps, not everyone’s judgment counts as much as anyone 
else’s. Perhaps Alexander McQueen’s judgment counts more than mine, 
say. Nevertheless, what makes something fashionable is that it is agreed 
to be fashionable, at least by the right people. Thus it seems incoherent 
to suppose that there could be a community with widespread agreement 
about what’s fashionable that is nevertheless in systematic error about 
this—that there could be hidden facts about what’s really fashionable 
that had passed unnoticed by the entire community. 

The truth about what’s fashionable seem relative to agreement 
about what’s fashionable. Perhaps, epistemic systems should be under- 
stood, not as sets of epistemic principles, but as sets of epistemic princi- 
ples that communities of inquiry agree upon. So understood, epistemic 
justification is not relative to the epistemic principles agreed upon but to 
the agreement upon those principles. The claim is about the nature of 
the relata of the justification relation and not the number of relata. The 
suggestion is not that justification is a three-place relation between an 
epistemic system, community agreement, and a belief, but that the jus- 
tification relation obtains between the community’s agreement upon an 
epistemic system and a belief. So, the reason that if it visually seems to 
Galileo that there are mountains on the moon, then Galileo is prima 
facie justified in believing that there are mountains on the moon is that, 
in Galileo’s community of inquiry, Observation is an agreed-upon epi- 
stemic principle. Just as the offside rule is a standard of play whose valid- 
ity depends on, and derives from, the agreement reached by the eleven 
member clubs of the Football Association on December 1, 1863, Obser- 
vation is a standard of inquiry whose validity depends on, and derives 
from, the agreement reached by the natural philosophers who consti- 
tuted Galileo’s community of inquiry. 

Formulating epistemic relationalism in terms of agreement is 
not an unfamiliar idea. It if at least entertained if not endorsed by 
Wittgenstein. Relativizing the truth of a particular normative proposi- 
tion to agreement is not incoherent in the specific way that relativizing 
its truth to the corresponding general normative proposition is. More- 
over, epistemic relationalism, so understood, and the entailed epistemic 
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pluralism, would not be subject to the arguments that Boghossian gives. 
The truth of a particular normative judgment would not be relative to 
a general proposition of which it is an instance (since it is the agree- 
ment upon epistemic principles and not the epistemic principles them- 
selves which is the relatum of the justification relation). And, hence, 
the incoherence of that idea would not motivate a metalinguistic refor- 
mulation of epistemic relativism in terms of an epistemic system entail- 
ing particular normative judgments. The social form of epistemic rela- 
tivism is not without its problems. What account can it give of the con- 
flict between Galileo and Cardinal Bellarmine? (Though Harman [in 
Harman and Thompson 1996], in a work cited by Boghossian, gives an 
expressivist account of this kind of conflict, in the moral domain, which 
Harman describes as quasi-absolutism, paralleling, as it does, Black- 
burn’s [1984] quasi-realism. Moreover, relativist accounts of disagree- 
ment have been recently discussed by McFarlane 2007.) Perhaps it is ulti- 
mately an untenable position, but nothing Boghossian says establishes 
this, and the alleged antinomy of reason never gets off the ground. 


7. Persuasiveness and the Source of Relativistic Conviction 


Let me now consider, not the cogency of Boghossian’s case, but its rhe- 
torical effectiveness. 

Boghossian takes the source of relativistic conviction to lie in the 
cogency of the arguments that support it. If the source of relativistic con- 
viction lies in the cogency of the arguments advanced in its favor, then 
undermining these arguments would undermine the source of relativis- 
tic conviction. 

One problem is that Boghossian only considers the arguments 
of the radical left of analytic metaphysics. Specifically, he only considers 
the arguments of Goodman, Putnam, and Rorty. (Foucault is mentioned 
only briefly and dismissively.) As Neta (2007, 34) complains, “it is hard 
to locate the overall target of Boghossian’s book anywhere outside ana- 
lytic philosophy.” The relativistically inclined among our colleagues in the 
humanities and all those they have taught and influenced are steeped 
in a different intellectual tradition with its own arguments that Boghos- 
sian fails to consider. Thus, for example, there is a semantic tradition 
stemming from Saussure that ultimately failed to provide, as we might 
put it, a determinate denotational semantics. Instead of rejecting this 
semantic framework, some authors embraced this indeterminacy and 
drew relativistic conclusions from it. This intellectual trajectory can be 
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found in diverse writers such as Lacan and Derrida and interestingly 
parallels Quine’s own intellectual trajectory. Assessing these arguments 
would directly engage with that tradition and would be an interesting 
intellectual exercise—one that Boghossian does not deign to undertake. 

There is a deeper problem, however, having to do with the 
very assumption that the source of relativistic conviction lies with the 
arguments advanced in its favor. Suppose, instead, that the arguments 
advanced in favor of relativism are not the source of relativistic con- 
viction but the expression of it. Arguments can be the grounds upon 
which we believe their conclusions, but this is not the only role that 
arguments play in our cognitive practice. Even if we antecedently and 
justifiably believe the conclusion of an argument, sometimes at least, it 
remains a theoretical advance to be able to give a cogent argument for 
that belief (Frege [1953 (1884)] claims this in the preface to the Foun- 
dations of Arithmetic)—in which case the argument is not the source of 
conviction but the product of it. Or again, the cognitive utility of an 
argument may lie in the conceptual connections it makes salient, a cog- 
nitive utility it would retain even if its conclusion were antecedently and 
justifiably believed. Arguments may be used to register and articulate 
a conviction antecedently held, in which case the argument is less the 
source of conviction than the expression of it. 

The arguments advanced in favor of nominalism and qualia can 
seem to function in this latter way—at least to their opponents. Con- 
sider then some recent analytic philosophy, if not how it was, then how 
it nearly might have been. Arguments are advanced for nominalism and 
qualia and are replaced by new arguments when they are shown to be 
deficient by their critics. If this pattern persists, it is at least reasonable to 
entertain the hypothesis that the source of nominalist and phenomenist 
conviction is not the arguments advanced in their favor—after all convic- 
tion persists after they are exposed to be deficient. One Wittgensteinian 
alternative would be that the source of nominalist and phenomenist con- 
viction lies not with the arguments advanced in their favor, but with a 
philosophical picture that animates the construction of these arguments. 
In both cases, the picture is not hard to discern, at least in rough out- 
line, since each is motivated by thought experiments that seem to be 
the means of conceiving independent variation in two domains—the 
abstract and the concrete, the qualitative and the material. In such an 
intellectual climate, combating nominalist or phenomenist conviction 
requires, if not therapy, then disenchantment with the pictures that 
guide the thoughts of some. 
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My first observation, then, is that the source of relativistic convic- 
tion is relevant to the rhetorical effectiveness of undermining the argu- 
ments advanced in its favor. If the source of relativistic conviction does 
not lie with the cogency of these arguments, then undermining them 
would leave relativistic conviction untouched. 

My second observation is that the thought that the source of rel- 
ativistic conviction consists in the arguments advanced in its favor is a 
substantive sociological claim. It is, after all, a causal explanatory claim 
about beliefs widely held across the populations of diverse communities. 
No sociological evidence is advanced in its favor nor are any sociological 
alternatives considered. There is, however, a credible sociological alter- 
native. Let me sketch that alternative, at least in broad outline. If it is 
even approximately correct, then the ambitions of Fear of Knowledge sim- 
ply could not be met. m 

Let me dogmatically register my belief that a lot of relativist con- 
viction is animated by the thought that the authority of reason, and its 
attendant rhetoric of objectivity, is a mask for the interests of power. That 
the authority of reason is a mask for the interests of power has a number 
of recent sources. Nietzsche’s doctrine that the value of truth is a gen- 
eralization of the Christian virtue of truthfulness and so the expression 
of ressentiment is one, Marx’s doctrines about class interests and their 
cultural expression is another. A deeper source is, perhaps, the historical 
experience of European colonialism. Whatever its source, it is a widely 
held fear affecting a variety of people of a variety of different politi- 
cal persuasions. Thus the New York Times is simultaneously deemed to 
be right-wing, left-wing, and Zionist propaganda depending, of course, 
on whom you ask. When in the grips of the hermeneutics of suspicion, 
relativism can seem to be an effective means of resistance. This is the 
role that relativism plays in postcolonial thought. Consider some of the 
darker passages from Said’s (1979) book, Orientalism. (Boghossian is not 
altogether insensitive to this. Some glimmer of this is registered when he 
emphasizes the contingent character of the social dependence of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, the very title of the book alludes to the noncognitive 
source of relativistic conviction.) 

Suppose, then, that relativism is a reaction to the thought that 
the authority of reason, and the attendant rhetoric of objectivity, is a 
mask for the interests of power. How might such a relativist react to 
Fear of Knowledge? Even if Boghossian’s arguments succeeded perfectly 
on their own terms, the ambitions of Fear of Knowledge could not be met. 
A relativist motivated by the thought that the authority of reason is a 
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mask for the interests of power will not be moved by the case put for- 
ward in Fear of Knowledge—Fear of Knowledge simply does not address that 
fear. Even if Fear of Knowledge did indeed address this relativist’s argu- 
ments, since these arguments aren’t the source of relativistic conviction 
but their expression, deonstrating their failure would fail to persuade. 
Indeed, in the grips of the hermeneutics of suspicion, rational counter- 
argument could only seem like power’s illicit attempt to resist its subver- 
sion by relativistic countermeasures. 

Reason is not utterly impotent in this regard—however, the case 
would take a very different form than Boghossian’s. It would involve, 
first, the frank admission that all belief is subject to contingent historical 
explanation but would patiently explain that absolute epistemic justifi- 
cation is not thereby undermined. It would involve, as well, the frank 
admission that the rhetoric of objectivity is sometimes abused—that it 
is indeed sometimes a mask for the interests of power, but would insist 
that, where it is, relativistic countermeasures are unnecessary and that 
reason has sufficient resources to effectively criticize this misappropria- 
tion of its authority. This would involve portraying power’s exploitation, 
for its own ends, of the authority of reason as inimical to reason’s proper 
domain. Such exploitation would be, as Kant (4:395) puts it, a kind of 
“misology, that is, hatred of reason.” Any effective case against contempo- 
rary relativism must deal sympathetically with the fear that motivates it. 
A failure to deal sympathetically with that fear runs the risk of exacer- 
bating it and further entrenching relativistic conviction. 
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Aaron V. Garrett, Meaning in Spinoza’s Method. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. xii + 240 pp. 


é 

The original title of the manuscript for this book, as the author informs us at 
the outset, was “A Worm in the Blood”—an allusion to Spinoza’s well-known 
analogy, in a 1665 letter to Henry Oldenburg, for the epistemic situation of 
a human being in Nature. Advised by the editor that this title “was somewhat 
nauseating and would probably condemn the book to be shelved in the biol- 
ogy section of bookstores” (viii), Garrett wisely changed the title to something 
more straightforward, even if less memorable. The book is indeed, as the offi- 
cial title intimates, primarily a study of the nature and significance of Spinoza’s 
philosophical method, although the comparison with a small organism seek- 
ing to understand its environment of seemingly discrete objects while possess- 
ing only sketchy information about the character of their mutually sustaining 
interrelations remains a central leitmotif. 

The phrase ‘Spinoza’s method’ will immediately suggest the “geomet- 
rical order” of demonstration promised in the full title of Spinoza’s Ethics (Eth- 
ica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata) , with its full apparatus of definitions, axioms, 
propositions, proofs, and corollaries. However, it also denotes the body of 
knowledge concerning inquiry and the proper pursuit of truth that Spinoza 
himself presents as “Method” in his unfinished Tyeatise on the Emendation of 
the Intellect. Garrett aims to explore both and, most importantly, the relations 
between them. 

Of the book’s seven chapters, the first two are devoted to setting 
out the basic Spinozistic concepts—particularly those of substance, attribute, 
mode, part, whole, essence, nature, law, causation, adequacy, truth, and 
infinity—that will ultimately be needed to understand Spinoza’s method. This 
is useful stage setting and puts the reader in a position to understand both 
the key terms used in connection with Spinoza’s methodology and the con- 
ception of the universe that makes that methodology a plausible one. Along 
the way, readers will find a few surprising interpretive claims proffered with 
relatively little explanation. For example, Garrett (39) asserts that there are 
infinite modes that are neither “immediate” (like those treated in Ethics 1p21) 
nor “mediate” (like those treated in Ethics 1p22) but are instead modes of 
other infinite modes—despite the seeming statement of Ethics 1p23 to the 
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contrary.! Equally unexpectedly, he suggests that any distinction “between 
essential predicates or propria which can be said to derive from the essence 
of something and accidental features external to the essence of the thing” 
(as, one might have thought, the passions are meant to be) is “un-Spinozistic” 
(53). Neither of these claims, however, proves to be a load-bearing part of his 
discussion. 4 

Entirely central to Spinoza’s method, in contrast, is the project of cog- 
nitive “emendation” described in the Treatise onthe Emendation of the Intellect 
and taken up in chapter 3. Garrett rightly emphasizes that true ideas are, for 
Spinoza, innate in the human mind, so that the process of intellectual devel- 
opment is focused not on acquiring such ideas but rather in clearing away 
the confusions and prejudices that prevent the mind from making the best 
possible use of them. This involves “learning to separate true ideas from false 
ones” (and, I would add, from the doubtful and fictional ideas that Spinoza 
also discusses) as a way to “restrain the mind’s tendency to falsity” (95). Distin- 
guishing true ideas from others requires, in Spingza’s account, taking a true 
idea—which he characterizes as our first and most basic intellectual “tool”—as 
a standard. (He thus rejects what he sees as the Cartesian search for a “sign” 
of truth other than truth itself.) Garrett writes that “the only idea capable of 
doing this [that is, serving as a standard] is the idea of God” (94). As I read 
the Treatise, there is no such requirement; rather, the aim of the Method is 
to lead us from any true idea we may happen to have to the point at which 
we uncover the true idea of God. On any interpretation, though, eliciting the 
true idea of God is crucial for Spinoza because the highest kind of cognition 
(identified in the Ethics as scientia intuitiva) proceeds in the real causal order 
of its objects, always deducing effects from their causes; and God is the first 
cause of all things. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted primarily to comparing Spinoza’s con- 
ception of method with the conceptions of some of the predecessors who 
influenced it. Garrett argues persuasively that Hobbes is the single most 
important influence on Spinoza in this regard. Despite their obvious differ- 
ences on the role of the imagination, Hobbes’s assignment of a fundamental 
role to “generative” definitions, which explain how the thing defined can be 
made or caused, is echoed, not only in Spinoza’s own remarks on the require- 
ments for definition, but also in his account of the highest kind of cognition 
and in the crucial and distinctively non-Cartesian fourth axiom of part 1 of 
the Ethics: “The knowledge of an effect depends on, and involves, the knowl- 
edge of its cause.” Garrett explains well why Spinoza cannot accept Descartes’s 
preference for an “analytic” method of presentation (intended to follow the 


1. All references to Baruch Spinoza’s Ethics are to Collected Works of Spinoza, 
vol. 1, ed. and trans. Edwin Curley (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press). Cita- 
tions are by part number and proposition or definition number. 
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natural order of discovery, as in the Meditations) over a “synthetic” method 
(depending on construction from definitions, axioms, and propositions). He 
traces to Maimonides (despite obvious differences in other respects) Spinoza’s 
use in the Ethics of “ironic contextual quotation” of earlier elements within a 
single work. (One particularly nice instance is Spinoza’s laconic demonstra- 
tion of the proposition [Ethics 2p2] that “Extension is an attribute of God, or 
God is an extended thing’—clearly one of the most scandalous claims of the 
entire Ethics. It reads in its entirety: “The demonstration of this proceeds in 
the same way as that of the preceding Proposition”—the parallel but relatively 
uncontroversial proposition that “Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a 
thinking thing.”) And he finds extensive similarities—including a demand for 
lucidity, appeal to the order of nature and its immutable laws, and the pursuit 
of a therapeutic strategy and aim—between the methodological requirements 
of Gersonides and Spinoza. These chapters are informative and thought 
provoking. 

As Garrett states in the introduction, however, it is chapter 6, con- 
cerned with definitions, that is the “heart” of the book. This is largely because 
definitions prove to be so central to Spinoza’s conception of method itself. 
While axioms express general truths, it is only definitions expressing the 
essences of things, it seems, that can give us knowledge of particulars in 
the way required for the highest kind of cognition. How, then, do we find 
good definitions? Garrett argues convincingly that the definitions of the Ethics 
are both “nominal” (stipulating lexical meaning) and “real” (capturing the 
essence of a real being) in sequence, allowing Spinoza’s reader to “move 
from common and shared conventional linguistic definitions to real defini- 
tions, and adequate ideas, through a process of emendation” (144). Through 
an appreciation of the demonstrations in which it is employed, the reader 
is induced to narrow the range of potential meanings of the initial vague but 
broadly acceptable verbal formulation in order to arrive finally at an adequate 
and perhaps surprising conception of both the intension and the extension 
of the term. The most important definition of all for Spinoza is clearly the 
definition of ‘God’ (Ethics 1d6); indeed, he seems to say (Ethics 1p16) that 
every truth whatever follows simply from this definition. Garrett astutely notes 
that, in a letter responding to a question from Tschirnhaus about this proposi- 
tion, Spinoza substitutes without explanation the definition of ‘cause of itself’ 
(namely, “a being having an essence involving existence”) for the definition of 
God actually given in the Ethics (namely, “a being absolutely infinite, i.e., a sub- 
stance consisting of an infinity of attributes”). This leads Garrett to a superb 
discussion of the proper definition of God, and of how it can contain the 
causal element required by “generative definition.” 

Following this important investigation, the final chapter is a lengthy 
study of Spinoza’s highest kind of cognition and its relation to his doctrine 
that a part of the mind is eternal. Although hindered at points by a professed 
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inability to find a unified and coherent Spinozistic theory of essences, it is 
nonetheless a useful and stimulating treatment of some of the most difficult 
topics in Spinoza’s metaphysics and epistemology. 

This excellent book is essential reading for anyone wanting to under 
stand Spinoza’s method or the role of definition in early modern philosophy. 


Don Garrett 
New York University eres 
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John Russell Roberts, A Metaphysics for the Mob: The Philosophy of George Berkeley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2007. xii + 172 pp. 


A reader of the title of this well-written and engaging book might be forgiven 
for thinking that the author’s design is to provide us with a complete conspec- 
tus of Berkeley’s views on the nature of reality. But in fact it is only in passing 
that Roberts touches on the metaphysical question that has most exercised 
Berkeley scholars, namely, the nature of sensible objects and their qualities. 
Rather, Roberts focuses on the nature of Berkeleian spirits, those active, indi- 
visible, imperceptible substances in which sensible objects and qualities are 
supposed to exist. 

The book is divided into six chapters. In the first chapter, Roberts 
argues that Berkeley identifies being and oneness, that spirits are the only true 
unities, and hence that spirits are the only true beings. Sensible objects, being 
dependent on spirits, exist only in a secondary sense. Given that Berkeley’s 
spirits are unities, it follows directly, contrary to the views of some scholars 
(including Muehlmann and Tipton), that they are not bundles of sensations 
or volitions. As Roberts reads Berkeley, we acquire the concept of unity by 
reflection on our own (unitary) minds. But reflection is not a kind of Lock- 
ean inner sense or Cartesian pure intellect, for these latter faculties are, while 
Berkeleian reflection is not, representational. In the second chapter, Roberts 
defends the latter claim, arguing that Berkeley’s famous hostility to abstract 
ideas is founded in his rejection of a representational theory of meaning and 
understanding. As Roberts reads him, Berkeley instead embraces the Wittgen- 
steinian dictum that meaning is use and concludes that understanding con- 
sists, not in the grasp of ideas, but rather in the mastery of sign use. In the 
third chapter, Roberts considers the problem of other minds and argues that 
Berkeley’s rejection of the representational theory leads him to deny that our 
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relation to the existence of other minds consists in belief. Roberts’s Berke- 
ley adopts a form of noncognitivism instead, holding that our commitment 
to other minds is the product of a pragmatically justified religious stance (a 
nonnaturalistic version of Dennett’s intentional stance) that is at bottom a 
kind of faith. In the fourth chapter, which is the heart of the book, Roberts 
weaves Berkeley’s few scattered remarks about spirits into a provocative pic- 
ture according to which Spirits are essentially active wills, similar to Cartesian 
minds in that their being and essence coincide, but also similar to Lockean 
persons in having an essentially forensic unity as subjects of responsibility 
ascriptions. In the last two chapters, Roberts explains how, despite appear- 
ances, this picture of spirit is both inconsistent with Malebranchian occasion- 
alism and in line with common sense, properly understood. 

In the context of a brief review, it is not possible for me to do justice 
to the many thought-provoking strands of textual interpretation and argu- 
ment to be found in this book. Roberts does a very good job of situating 
Berkeley in historical context (particularly through comparison and contrast 
with Descartes, Locke, and Malebranche), and ably marshals textual evidence 
from less well-known primary sources (particularly Berkeley’s early unpub- 
lished notebooks and the late works, Alciphron and Siris). I also think that 
Roberts provides an illuminating explanation for why Berkeleian spirits can- 
not be “congeries of Perceptions” (W1, 72:580).! In the end, however, I do not 
think that Roberts’s interpretation adequately captures Berkeley’s metaphysics 
of spirit. 

The main difficulties with which Roberts must contend are these. First, 
it is difficult to accept that Berkeley completely rejects the representational 
theory of meaning and understanding. It is true, as Roberts emphasizes, that 
Berkeley denies that we can have any idea of spirit, on the grounds that 
(i) ideas are passive, (ii) spirits are active, (iii) representation is a matter of 
resemblance, and (iv) nothing passive resembles anything active. However, 
Roberts does not pay close enough attention to Berkeley’s theory of notions 
as mental intermediaries capable of representing active things. It is true, as 
Roberts notes, that Berkeley thinks of notions as the meanings of words denot- 
ing active things, including God, whom Berkeley treats as a perfect spirit. But 
Roberts’s Wittgensteinian interpretation of Berkeley’s conception of meaning 
does not fit well with Berkeley’s description of his own notion of God as an 
“active thinking image of the Deity” (W2, 232). Berkeley’s notion of God is 


1. All references to Berkeley’s works in this review are to the standard edition, 
namely The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, ed. A. A. Luce and T. S. Jessop, 
9 vols. (London: Nelson, 1948-57). This edition is represented in the text by a “W” 
followed by the relevant volume number, followed by a comma and the page number, 
and then (if applicable) a colon, followed by the number of the relevant entry or 
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an image inasmuch as it represents (that is, images, and hence resembles) 
its object, and it is active inasmuch as only something active can represent 
something active. Indeed, it is because notions are representational that 
Berkeley sometimes describes them as ideas “in a large sense” (W2, 105:140; 
W2, 231). Moreover, it seems wrong to think of Berkeley as wholly hostile to 
mental intermediaries. Roberts is surely right that Berkeley rejects the Lock- 
ean claim that all nonsyncategorematic terms signify ideas, for Berkeley thinks 
of religious and mathematical terms as meaningful even though they do not 
stand for ideas. But it does not follow that Berkeley adopts the directly con- 
trary view that no word signifies any mental intermediary: surely the most plau- 
sible interpretation is that Berkeley takes ‘forest green’ to signify the idea of 
forest green and ‘God’ to signify the notion of God. 

Berkeley’s doctrine of notions undermines Roberts’s claim that Berke- 
ley denies that we believe in the existence of other minds. For, as Berkeley 
sees it, although we do not have zdeas that represent other minds, we do have 
notions of other minds. So there is little reason tosthink that Berkeley offers a 
quasi-Dennettian, noncognitivist solution to the problem of other minds. 

Second, there is ample textual evidence that Berkeley does not think 
of spirits as pure wills, for which thought ends up as nothing more than a 
mode of volition. In the Third Dialogue, Berkeley infers that the cause of his 
sensory ideas must be both a will and an understanding, and hence must be a 
spirit because “will and understanding constitute in the strictest sense a mind 
or spirit” (W2, 240). Indeed, at times Berkeley identifies spirit, not with the 
will, but with the understanding. Thus, he writes that the existence of a spirit 
“consists . . . in perceiving ideas and thinking” (W2, 105:139) and identifies 
spirit as “that which perceives” (W2, 43:7). Given that the strongest textual 
evidence for Berkeley’s identification of spirits as wills derives from the early 
unpublished notebooks, it is reasonable to suppose that the purely volitional 
theory of spirit (like the bundle theory of spirit and Malebranchian occasion- 
alism) is the product of early flirtation with a doctrine that he later came to 
disavow. 

Finally, there is a problem with Roberts’s account of why Berkeley’s 
theory of spirit is in keeping with the metaphysics of the mob. As Roberts sees 
it, mob metaphysics, like Berkeley's own metaphysics, is founded on the Judeo- 
Christian doctrine that spirit is the fundamental category of being, and hence 
constitutes an essentially religious conception of reality. But this account of 
Berkeley’s understanding of common sense does not fit well with his pub- 
lished views. In the Principles and Three Dialogues, Berkeley repeatedly opposes 
common sense to skepticism, not to atheism. For example, Berkeley writes 
that common sense comprises the following tenets: (i) that the qualities we 
perceive are on the objects, (ii) that we must believe our senses, (iii) that we 
know the real nature of things and can be assured of their existence, (iv) that 
real colors and sounds are not unknown shapes or motions, (v) that motions 
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are themselves either swift or slow, (vi) that a thoughtless, inactive substance 
cannot operate on spirit, and (vii) that the least particle of a body does not 
contain innumerable extended parts (W2, 244). There is nothing in this or 
in any other of his published descriptions of common sense to suggest that 
Berkeley thinks of mob metaphysics as incorporating any specifically religious 


doctrine. 5 
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James Harris, Of Liberty and Necessity: The Free Will Debate in Eighteenth-Century 
British Philosophy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. xv + 264 pp. 


Of Liberty and Necessity is a survey of eighteenth-century British thought on the 
problem of free will. It is a necessary and useful book, in part because so few 
contemporary philosophers have written much of anything about the thinkers 
Harris discusses. That he has provided this book for us is in itself a significant 
service. While I say more about what puzzled me than impressed me about 
the book, I found reading the book rewarding and enlightening. Harris’s own 
goals for the book were “to do nothing more than understand a particular 
period’s treatment of the free will question in that period’s own terms,” and 
not to be of use to “live and ongoing philosophical research projects.”! The 
three central theses of the book are (1) that there was a general commitment 
to experimental philosophy by the major philosophers working in the area of 
free will in the eighteenth century, (2) that the major area of dispute between 
necessitarians and libertarians in the eighteenth century was the nature of the 
relationship between motives and action, and (3) that the libertarian position 
was, for the most part, characterized by an appeal to the concept of “moral 
necessity” as an alternative to “physical necessity” in describing the relation- 
ship between motives and action. 

The problem with the book is that the meaning of two key terms, 
‘experimental philosophy’ and “moral necessity’ are never made clear, mak- 
ing it hard to evaluate the truth of the first and third theses. Understanding 


1. James Harris, Of Liberty and Necessity (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2005), vii. 
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the era in its own terms is necessary to writing a good work of history, but 
communicating that understanding in contemporary terms is also necessary, 
and it is here that Harris’s work falls short. 

Take the term ‘experimental philosophy.’ Harris attributes a commit- 
ment to experimental philosophy (experimentalism I shall call it) to Locke 
and takes the most important and influential-feature of the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding to be its commitment to, and employment of, experi- 
mentalism (111). But what does experimentalism amount to? Harris says that 
“In the eighteenth century, an ‘experiment’ is not necessarily an investigation 
specifically designed to test a certain theory, and carried out in a laboratory or 
some other form of controlled conditions. Experimental philosophy is, simply, 
philosophy that aims to be true to the facts of experience” (2). 

Harris claims that while the parties to the eighteenth-century debate 
disagreed about the conclusions to which acceptance of experimentalism 
lead, they shared a commitment to experimentalism itself (225).? But it is 
not clear what meaningful methodological position unites the philosophers 
to whom Harris attributes experimentalism. By Harris’s own lights Anthony 
Collins denies that appeals to experience settle the question of whether we 
have free will (56), Jonathan Edwards makes no explicit appeal to experimen- 
talism in the Enquiry (111), and Beattie seems, in his criticism of Hume as 
engaging in speculative metaphysics, to positively reject experimentalism. In 
response to these charges, Harris says that Edwards counts as an experimental 
philosopher because of his wish to “be true to the spirit of Locke’s initial intu- 
itions” and a motivation to “clear up a question that Locke had left unsatis- 
factorily confused and ambiguous” (112). Of course even if Harris is right that 
the most salient characteristic of Locke’s Essay is the commitment to experi- 
mentalism, it does not follow that everyone seeking to respond to the Essay 
is an experimentalist, any more than it follows that, by wanting to respond 
to Hume, Kant was an empiricist. Of Beattie, Harris says that he “would have 
rejected the charge that in his concern for practical matters he forsakes the 
project of constructing an empirically adequate account of the powers of the 
mind”(151). If wishing to construct an empirically adequate view is sufficient 
to make one an experimentalist, then that methodological position cannot be 
one of much substance, as virtually every philosopher wishes to construct an 
empirically adequate view. 

Probably the most significant ambiguity with regard to experimental- 
ism can be found with regard to reflection. We find, among the philosophers 
Harris considers, markedly different attitudes toward reflection. Locke treats 
it as a source of evidence, as do Beattie and the commonsense philosophers, 
but they do not seem to agree about what reflection can be evidence for. 


2. In addition, for every major philosopher he considers, Harris presents an argu- 
ment that the philosopher is committed to experimentalism. 
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Locke treats reflection as a way to gain knowledge about the workings of the 
mind. Beattie appeals to reflection in a wider way, claiming that instantaneous, 
instinctive, and irresistible assent to a proposition counts as evidence for 
that proposition, and those propositions needn’t be about one’s own mind.? 
Throughout the book Harris takes treating reflection as a source of evidence 
to be enough to make one an experimentalist philosopher, and these differ- 
ences between Locke and Beattie suggest that might be a mistake. A further 
complication arises when you consider that Hume eschews such a reliance 
on reflection. So what unifies these three philosophers, beyond the desire 
to form empirically adequate theories? This question is not settled by point 
ing to the fact that most of these philosophers explicitly endorsed appeals to 
experiments. Harris has not shown that in adopting such a slogan they were 
committing themselves to anything of substance. 

Harris also fails to adequately explain the meaning of ‘moral neces- 
sity’. Of the libertarians that Harris discusses, all but one (William King) 
appeal to the notion of “moral necessity” and contrast it with the notion of 
“physical necessity” when discussing the relationship between motives and 
action.* It is not clear what is meant by either. Moral necessity does not 
amount to “literal” necessitation, Harris says repeatedly. Moral necessity is sup- 
posed to support explanations and predictions in something like the way nor- 
mal causal necessity would, but leave open the ability to do otherwise given the 
same set of motives. But these are desiderata of a theory, not an account of 
the relation which is supposed to hold between actions and motives. Look- 
ing to ‘physical necessity,’ we find some clues as to what ‘moral necessity’ 
means. Physical necessity is associated by the philosophers Harris discusses 
with ‘passivity’, ‘mechanism’, ‘force’, a lack of ‘sensation’ or ‘intelligence’, 
and ‘disagreeability’. So motives are related to actions through moral neces- 
sity nonmechanistically, and the relationship is characterized as active, intelli- 
gent, noncoercive, and agreeable to the agent. The difficulty here is that there 
are adequate compatibilist accounts available of noncoerciveness, intelligence, 
nonmechanistic, active, and so forth. So we do not yet have an account of 
moral necessity that allows it to do the work that Harris says libertarians of 
the eighteenth century put it to. It is a term that was used, and for all Harris 
says, legitimately used, by both libertarians and necessitarians of the time, and 
yet we are given no sense of how this concept could be put to uniquely liber- 
tarian work. It is supposed to be the key concept employed by libertarians of 
the period, but we are given no reason to think that necessitarians of the day 

4 
3. Harris provides mathematical axioms as an example. 
4. Not only libertarians do so. Harris quotes Collins (see page 55) and Kames 


(see pages 103-4), claiming that the relationship between motive and action is one 
of moral necessity. Harris argues at length that Hume sought to reconcile libertarians 
and necessitarians by reducing physical necessity to moral necessity. 
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seriously disagreed that the relationship between motive and action could be 
characterized as one of moral necessity. 

While the claims about overarching themes proved ambiguous, that 
does not take away from the book’s virtues, which have to do with the sheer 
volume of information about the era that the book presents, and the way in 
which it is presented. The book does an excellent job of presenting the intel- 
lectual context in which the philosophers of eighteenth-century Britain wrote. 
Harris presents the arguments of these philosophers clearly and concisely. 
Most importantly Harris’s book does something all good books on the history 
of philosophy do, inspire and equip one to do more reading from the source 
materials. 


Patrick Mayer 
Cornell University 
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John Bishop. Believing by Faith: An Essay in the Epistemology and Ethics of 
Religious Belief. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2007. xii + 250 pp. 


Believing by Faith is a defense of moderate fideism regarding religious belief. 
John Bishop argues that under the proper circumstances doxastic venture in 
relation to religion is both epistemically and morally justified. 

Bishop’s argument is initially delimited by three important parame- 
ters. First, eschewing externalist approaches to the question of justification, he 
focuses on the question of whether believers who are themselves concerned 
about the epistemic status of their beliefs (“reflective believers”) might con- 
sider their noetic activities justified (6). Second, Bishop departs from the com- 
mon practice of evaluating the epistemic status of religious believing itself and 
concentrates instead on the act of taking religious claims to be true in the 
course of practical reasoning, primarily because this act is subject to direct 
voluntary control, and so open to moral evaluation (35). And third, he distin- 
guishes between epistemic and moral justification in order to advance a pro- 
posal regarding their relationship: the “moral-epistemic link principle” which 
he adopts holds that “people can be morally justified in taking beliefs to be 
true in their practical reasoning only if they do so with epistemic entitlement” 
(62). Framed by these parameters, Bishop’s essay defends the claim that reli- 
gious believers can justifiably take religious claims of certain types to be true in 
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their practical reasoning under certain conditions even where they recognize, 
correctly, that the claims in question are evidentially ambiguous—that is, that 
“our total available evidence is equally viably interpreted on the assumption 
either of their truth or their falsehood” (9). 

The types of religious claims to which Bishop’s proposal attaches di- 
rectly are “foundational faith-propositions.” Bishop accepts the notion that 
religious beliefs taken as a whole form a doxastic framework, or “an identi- 
fiable body within a person’s overall network of beliefs” (80). Some of the 
claims that occur within such a framework will be “framing principles’— 
principles which entail, provide evidence for, or otherwise license other claims 
within the framework. Evaluative practices can unfold within a religious dox- 
astic framework inasmuch as they ask after the epistemic status of subsidiary 
claims in light of the assumed truth of framing principles. Bishop argues 
that both isolationist epistemologies (such as neo-Wittgensteinian positions) 
and Reformed epistemology deflect attention away from the question of the 
internalist justification of commitment to framing principles themselves, such 
that neither offers help to those who question their entitlement to these. 
His proposal thus focuses on the question of commitment to foundational 
faith-propositions, understood as “highest-order” framing principles: princi- 
ples whose truth cannot be “rationally secured within the scope of commit- 
ment to the truth of wider framing principles” (141). Bishop distinguishes 
these from derivative faith-propositions, which “presuppose the truth of the 
relevant foundational ones” (174). It is this type of faith-proposition which the 
reflective believer may be justified in taking to be true in his or her practical 
reasoning in spite of evidential ambiguity. 

Bishop’s account of the conditions under which this will be the case is 
inspired by James’s notion of a “genuine option”—a living, forced, and momen- 
tous choice—which “cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds” 
(124f.). Of these characteristics, the least transparent is the idea of a forced 
practical option: in Bishop’s terms, such an option presents itself when “what 
matters in [the] situation is the choice between taking p to be true and not taking p to 
be true” (126). Since a forced option eliminates any middle ground between 
taking a proposition to be true and not doing so, when an option is forced, the 
idea of proportioning belief to evidence does not apply. And on Bishop’s view, 
the choice of whether to commit in practice to the truth of framing principles 
will always be forced: “one either ‘buys into’ the framework by commitment to 
its principles or one does not” (139). Bishop derives his statement of the con- 
ditions under which doxastic venture is justified (thesis J+) by restricting the 
thesis to “faith-propositions” and adding two more conditions to the Jamesian 
account: that the “passional” causes of one’s belief are of a morally acceptable 
type, and that the truth of the proposition in question “conforms with correct 
morality” (165). 
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Believing by Faith is clearly structured, clearly written, and well argued. 
Bishop’s notion of “doxastic venture” is one of the more useful ideas to arise 
in the philosophy of religion in recent years, and this extended exposition and 
defense of the notion is welcome. His focus on the question of practical com- 
mitment is evidence of a growing emphasis in the philosophy of religion on 
consideration of religion’s role in shaping human practices and activities— 
in this case, in a treatment which incorporates and broadens rather than 
abandons the assent-to-propositions model of religion. Bishop’s respect for 
epistemic and moral reservations about any species of religious fideism is evi- 
dent and is reflected at crucial points of the argument, and his engagements 
with potential competitors to his position, such as Reformed epistemology, 
defenses of subdoxastic venture, or the idea of “degrees of belief,” are care- 
fully conducted and illuminating. 

Believing by Faith also provides fertile ground for further discussion. 
The least satisfying parts of the argument concern the notion of “highest- 
order” framing principles. Bishop offers too few examples of such principles 
and some are problematic. Both “God exists and is revealed in Jesus” (144) 
and “God is revealed in Jesus Christ” (178) would seem to count as derivative 
rather than foundational faith-propositions since both presuppose that “God 
exists.” Similarly, claims regarding the manner in which God’s will is revealed 
within history (147) and the claim that “Jesus is the savior” (193) would seem 
to presuppose the truth of other religious claims which would consequently 
be higher order. None of these seem to me to be candidates for the office 
of highest-order framing principle, for there are certainly claims about the 
veracity of various sources of testimony—Scripture, tradition, religious author 
ity, or religious community—the (assumed) truth of which would “rationally 
secure” their truth. It is possible that I have not understood the notion cor- 
rectly; Bishop’s occasional mention of a proposition “functioning as a highest- 
order framing principle” (144) suggests, for instance, that perhaps the order 
of framing principles is context dependent in some way. In any case a more 
extensive treatment is needed, for there are plausible positions on the topic 
that would complicate the argument. Possibly, highest-order framing princi- 
ples will be claims about sources of testimony rather than about God; possi- 
bly, religious doxastic frameworks form “webs of belief” such that there are no 
highest-order framing principles; or possibly, there are highest-order religious 
framing principles concerning transcendent states of affairs, but the content 
of these is so thin that there is a gap between accepting highest-order fram- 
ing principles and accepting the doxastic framework of a particular, historical 
religion. 

Although Bishop rests considerable weight on the notion of a highest- 
order framing principle, the notion may ultimately be dispensable. The idea is 
introduced to secure the designation of some faith-propositions as “essentially 
evidentially undecidable” (139). But I think this requirement, its Jamesian 
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pedigree notwithstanding, is too strong. If, as seems correct, the fact that a 
choice is forced eliminates the option of delaying a decision until further evi- 
dence has been gathered (that is, if such a course of action would count as a 
negative decision), then for the one who faces a “genuine option,” it makes no 
difference whether the question is evidentially undecidable essentially or con- 
tingently. If religious persons do face practical choices that are living, forced, 
and momentous, it is not clear to me that the moral justification of their deci- 
sions requires essential evidential undecidability. It is certainly easier, however, 
to see how an essentially evidentially undecidable choice might be truly forced 
than a merely contingently evidentially undecidable one. So to defend mod- 
erate fideism absent a restriction to cases of essential evidential undecidability 
would, I think, require more of an account of the conditions under which 
“genuine options” arise for religious persons. 


Andrew Dole 
Amherst College 
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David Bilchitz, Poverty and Fundamental Rights. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. xviii + 279 pp. 


This ambitious and successful book divides into two parts. In the first, the 
author constructs a theory of basic rights, including socioeconomic rights. In 
the second, he examines how basic socioeconomic rights have been enforced 
by the South African Constitutional Court. 

Bilchitz’s theory of basic rights emphasizes a distinction between con- 
ditional and unconditional rights. Conditional rights concern the “fundamen- 
tal interests that are necessary for living a life of value. . . . Whenever the 
fundamental interests of a being are infringed, that being suffers severe harm 
and has a prima facie case that society ensure that these fundamental interests 
be protected” (80). The notion of unconditional rights takes account of limi- 
tations, such as scarcity, on the realization of conditional rights. The societal 
obligations correlated with unconditional rights must be “determined by a 
complex consequentialist. judgment as to the course of action that will best 
realize the equal importance of beings” (101). 

Although Bilchitz also recognizes the familiar liberal rights, such as 
“speech, religion, and political participation” (65), his focus is on less com- 
monly endorsed basic socioeconomic rights to, for example, food, water, 
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shelter, and health care. Bilchitz’s development of a basic rights framework 
gives no normative priority to one kind of right over another. 

Neither does his theory of judicial rights enforcement. In this respect, 
Bilchitz’s argument is aided by two circumstances particular to the South 
African context he examines: the 1996 South African constitution both 
(1) expressly designates the Constitutional Court as chief interpreter and 
enforcer of constitutional rights (197) and (2) expressly recognizes, for judi- 
cial enforcement, socioeconomic rights to housing, food, water, and health 
care (135-36). In examining the performance.of the South African Constitu- 
tional Court, Bilchitz criticizes both the way in which the court has sought to 
give content to these constitutional guarantees and the remedial frameworks 
within which the court has enforced them. 

The textual guarantees in the South African constitution correspond 
neatly to Bilchitz’s distinction between conditional and unconditional rights. 
Section 26(1), for example, declares that “everyone has the right to have 
access to adequate housing.” The section immediately following qualifies this 
right: “The state must take reasonable legislative and other measures, within 
its available resources, to achieve the progressive realization of this right.” The 
Constitutional Court’s interpretation of this provision in the 2001 Grootboom 
case focused, understandably, upon whether the government’s housing pro- 
grams were “reasonable.” 

Although the court’s “reasonableness approach” would seem to be 
securely anchored in the constitutional text, Bilchitz is sharply critical. What 
the court has not done, he argues, is identify with precision the content of 
the right whose realization must be “reasonable.” In particular, he contends, 
the court’s focus has been “deflect[ed]” from “the urgent interests at stake.” 
The reasonableness approach, in Bilchitz’s view, neither alerts nonjudicial 
branches to their constitutional responsibilities nor provides a principled cri- 
terion for judicial intervention (176). 

Bilchitz’s preferred standard is a variant of the “minimum core” 
approach developed by the United Nations Committee on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights. Here he has recourse to the distinction, developed in his 
general theory of rights, between two “thresholds” of need or urgency—or, 
between the “minimal interest” in survival and the more “maximal” interest 
in “the general conditions . . . necessary for a wide range of purposes” (188). 
Realization of the minimal interest “has an urgency and must be prioritized 
in a way that the maximal interest does not” (189). Bilchitz argues that the 
South African court missed exactly this point in its Grootboom decision. Had 
it followed the minimum core approach, he contends, the court would have 
been much more “stringent in evaluating the defences offered by . . . [the] 
government” (146) and would have required the government to develop an 
emergency housing program much more quickly. 
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Further, Bilchitz’s minimum core approach would be not only sub- 
stantively stricter but also more court-centered in remedial phases of litiga- 
tion. Rather than simply declare the government’s program unconstitutional 
because unreasonable, Bilchitz would have the court issue a more detailed ma- 
ndate specifying what must be provided, to whom, and when. Such an order 
could be supervised by the court on an ongoing basis (150). Grootboom illus- 
trates this point. Failure to exercise such supervisory jurisdiction, Bilchitz 
maintains, led to a situation in which years after the judgment the government 
had not implemented a satisfactory plan. 

A great strength of Bilchitz’s book, then, is that it aims to show 
the practical differences that a more philosophically adequate theory might 
have produced. The theory Bilchitz defends—particularly in its distinction 
between conditional and unconditional rights—is both theoretically satisfy- 
ing and closely tailored to the South African context in which Bilchitz seeks 
to intervene. Likely it could be illuminating with respect to the other con- 
stitutions (both Eastern European and South American) that recently have 
included express guarantees of socioeconomic rights (135). 

Less clear are the implications for nations, such as the United States, in 
which no such constitutional rights are either textually guaranteed or likely to 
be judicially implied. Of course, as Bilchitz notes, basic rights can be enforced 
by branches other than the judiciary (102-3, n. 1). But in nations such as the 
United States, the socioeconomic rights that Bilchitz’s theory articulates are 
not included in the basic law. Still, as Bilchitz suggests, the minimum core 
approach can operate as a critical moral standard against which American 
performance can be measured (238-40). 

Poverty and Fundamental Rights concerns the obligations societies owe to 
their own members. But as Bilchitz notes, the theory of rights he undertakes 
would, if fully developed, extend to three other areas. The first concerns the 
responsibility wealthier nation-states have to persons in poorer nation-states 
(260, n. 114). The second concerns the role that “collective groupings beyond 
the nation state” might play in a globalized world (92, n. 43). Finally, because 
Bilchitz develops his theory from a consideration of sentient beings, not just 
human beings, he suggests that the theory would have implications for non- 


human animals as well. 


Hugh Baxter 
Boston University 
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Daniel Engster, The Heart of Justice: Care Ethics and Political Theory. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. ix + 273 pp. 


Daniel Engster aims to remedy gaps in theorizing about care and to develop 
a theory of justice based on caring practice. Engster defines caring as “every- 
thing we do directly to help individuals to meet their vital biological needs, develop 
or maintain their basic capabilities, and avoid or alleviate unnecessary or unwanted 
pain and suffering, so that they can survive, develop, and function in society” (28-29, 
italics in original). One engages in caring virtuously when one does it “in an 
attentive, responsive, and respectful manner” (31, italics in original). In Engster’s 
view, caring does not constitute a complete morality, but it does represent a 
moral minimum that other theories of justice tend to neglect. 

One gap in care theory today is the absence of an account of the obli- 
gation to care for others. Engster’s account is the heart of his first chapter: 
(1) Each human being can be assumed to value his or her own survival, devel- 
opment, functioning, and avoidance of suffering. (2) At least for some stages 
of life, all human beings depend on care by other human beings for these 
goods. (3) Each human being can therefore be assumed to claim, at least 
implicitly, that others should help him or her to achieve these goods (46). 
(4) This prudential claim implies a full-fledged moral principle “that capable 
human beings ought to help individuals in need when they are able to do so consis- 
tent with their other caring obligations” (48, italics in original). (5) Finally, each 
person recognizes as valid the claims that others make for his or her care for 
them (49). 

The crucial move from (3) to (4) seems the most problematic. This ge- 
neralization is warranted according to Engster because we do not know ahead 
of time exactly who might be able to help us meet our needs in any particular 
situation and because those who help us are enabled to do so only because of 
a network of social relations in which they too receive care. “Our own partic- 
ular claims thus necessarily require claiming and justifying care for anyone in 
need” (48). 

However, this conclusion does not follow. One’s prudential needs com- 
mit one to claiming only what is necessary for one’s own care. The care net- 
works required to sustain any particular caring person do not encompass “any- 
one in need.” If my caretaker’s caretakers do not survive, I need merely claim 
care from someone else. The move to generality is thus not yet warranted. 

Engster himself limits the weight of a duty to care. He allows that even 
if there are others in the world who are starving, it is still permissible to use 
one’s resources to develop the higher capacities of close others or to live a 
“good life” beyond satisfying one’s own basic needs (60-61). He writes: “caring 
values cannot be shown to be always more important than all other pursuits” 
(61). This concession further diminishes the weight of a general claim that 
“human beings ought to help individuals in need.” 
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Nonetheless, Engster’s second chapter develops an account of why and 
how political institutions should incorporate considerations of care into pub- 
lic policy. Many basic needs of others cannot be met by individuals alone but 
can be met through organized collective efforts of individuals. The general 
duty to care thus entaiis a duty to organize collective caring institutions, such 
as governments, to meet basic needs, such as safety and security, that indi- 
viduals cannot meet alone (71-75). Specific governmental caring policies also 
include income subsidies to poor families, quality childcare, adequate medical 
care for all, and care for the elderly and disabled (82-90). 

In Engster’s estimation, liberal democracy might be slightly better than 
other forms of government in providing these services, but it also has certain 
disadvantages, such as lack of sensitivity to the needs of the poor and dis- 
enfranchised (92-93). Liberal democratic theory also emphasizes goods such 
as autonomy and freedom that can be used to oppose governmental welfare 
policies (93-94). Care theory provides a more consistent defense of welfare 
programs than does liberal democratic theory. Care theory does not, in Eng- 
ster’s view, require democracy, representative government, or wide-ranging 
civil rights. It requires mainly a government that is attentive and responsive 
to its people’s needs (173). 

Engster pays noteworthy attention to the cultural differences that af- 
fect people’s ideas about what constitutes basic care and what sorts of care- 
taking are actually abusive. Engster defends cross-cultural assessments of car- 
ing practices on the grounds that care, as he defines it, avoids cultural biases 
and is based on “the common biological and developmental needs of human 
beings” (33). Of course, cultures that must live together may disagree about 
whether specific practices are helpful or harmful in terms of people’s basic 
needs. When cultural groups disagree, they should engage in dialogue (101). 
However, Engster’s approach does not clarify what to do when cultural dis- 
agreement about care persists after dialogue. 

Engster’s third chapter deals with economic justice based on care. 
Most generally, a caring economy would ensure that everyone has sufficient 
economic resources to care for themselves and their dependents, would not 
hamper anyone’s caring abilities, and would support people’s personal caring 
activities as necessary (118). A caring economy, according to Engster, is not 
specifically liberal, Marxist, capitalist, or socialist but aims at practices that best 
attain the goals of caring (118). Engster agrees that the values and practices 
of market capitalism, such as individualism and the profit motive, diminish 
the extent to which economic practices generally serve caring ends (124-34). 
He argues, however, that the problem lies in unregulated markets, not in cap- 
italism as such (136-39). Governmentally regulated capitalism can promote 
economically caring practices such as equal pay, minimum wage, worker safety 
protection, and environmental protection (141-45). 
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Engster’s fourth chapter explores international relations in light 
of care theory. Despite expressed agreement with human rights standards 
around the world, actual compliance and enforcement are uneven. Com- 
pliance and enforcement would increase if the moral foundation of rights 
were widely accepted. Engster argues that care theory’s general moral princi- 
ple, that capable persons should meet people’s basic needs, provides a widely 
acceptable foundation for human rights (163-67). The government of a peo- 
ple has primary responsibility to ensure their basic rights, but if a particular 
government cannot do so, the responsibility falls to the international comm- 
unity (171). 

While care theory leans strongly against the use of violence, it permits 
military violence for national self-defense so long as requirements similar to 
those of just war theory are met, for example, proportionality and discrimina- 
tion. As well, care theory permits humanitarian military intervention when a 
state fails to care for its own people. Care theory provides a distinctive justifi- 
cation for these permissions, namely, to protect a people’s ability to care for 
themselves (191-93). 

The fifth chapter surveys the ways in which cultural institutions can 
promote caring attitudes such as sympathy, compassion, and trust, and dispo- 
sitions to act caringly toward others (198-200). Engster surveys the effects on 
caring attitudes of various childrearing practices, educational programs, and 
television media. Engster’s recommendations include parental leaves, decent 
childcare (210-16), special support for caring attitudes in males (216-26), 
education for “emotional literacy” (230-33), and television programming that 
lacks undue violence and harmful stereotypes (234-35). 

Engster’s approach will disappoint those who look to care theory for 
the foundation of a complete, progressive political agenda. For example, his 
care theory opposes the oppression of women to the extent that oppression 
limits care for women and women’s abilities to care for others; but it does 
not support women’s “full social and political equality” (100). Also, Engster 
claims that care theory gives priority to “the care of individuals over group 
values and goals” (99), a kind of individualism that many other care theorists 
would dispute. 

However, Engster’s book effectively advances the development of care 
theory in important directions that have received insufficient attention. This 
excellent book should help care theory to win deserved recognition from 
mainstream ethics. 


Marilyn Friedman 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Charles Sturt University, Australia 
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Alfred Mele, Free Will and Luck. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2006. vii + 223 pp. 


Alfred Mele is on track to make a significant contribution to the literature 
on free will every decade. Although Free Will and Luck can in many ways be 
seen as a follow-up to his last book on the subject, Autonomous Agents (Oxford 
University Press, 1995), there is novelty enough in this new book for it to shine 
on its own. Mele is one of the most creative and careful thinkers working in 
this field (not to mention the most prolific), and I have no doubt that this 
new book will gain (indeed, it already has gained) the influence that it so 
richly deserves. The length and depth of the comments to follow do not do it 
justice; they are a mere taste. 

Despite a decade’s worth of pressure from friends and colleagues on 
all sides of the free will debate, Mele remains devoted to agnostic autonomism, 
which is the conjunction of the thesis that there are free and morally responsi- 
ble human beings with agnosticism about the compatibility of that thesis with 
determinism (4). Mele thus doubles his argumentative burden: he develops 
theories both for libertarians and for compatibilists who believe that there are 
free and morally responsible human beings. 

The first chapter of the book comprises an introduction to the issues, 
including a discussion of the so-called problem of luck for libertarianism. Lib- 
ertarianism requires that some of the links in the causal histories of free and 
responsible actions be indeterministic. So, if libertarianism is true, then for 
any world in which some agent performs a free action at a certain time, there 
will be another world with exactly the same past and laws of nature up to that 
time in which the agent does not perform that action. But what could possibly 
account for the difference between these two worlds? If nothing, Mele presses, 
then the difference is just a matter of luck, and such luck surely precludes 
freedom and moral responsibility. Mele promises to address this problem on 
behalf of libertarians later in the book. 

Chapter 2 contains a critical discussion of the work of neurobiologist 
Benjamin Libet, who has interpreted certain experimental results as demon- 
strating that an agent’s decisions occur before the agent is aware of making 
them. Mele’s criticisms are persuasive (even perhaps decisive), and this partic- 
ular chapter is essential reading for anyone interested in Libet’s research. To 
be frank, however, it doesn’t belong in the book. Despite the beauty of its con- 
tent, its presence in the book adds to the sensation that one sometimes gets 
that this book is more a thematically connected series of essays than a unified 
monograph (not that there is always a clear division between the two). 

We get back to the topic of luck in chapter 3, where Mele argues that 
no extant libertarian theory—whether event-causal or agent-causal—has the 
resources to respond to the problem luck poses. This discussion is difficult to 
evaluate, though, because of the slipperiness of the central concept of luck. 
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For one thing, Mele always applies the concept to cross-world differences. 
But this usage rather startlingly liberates the term ‘luck’ from any of the intu- 
itive connotations it had to begin with: intuitively, events are the sorts of things 
that can be matters of luck. And if I find out that a particular action is just 
a matter of luck, then I will naturally worry about whether the agent exer- 
cised the sort of control necessary for freedom and moral responsibility. But 
when I’m told that cross-world differences are the candidates for being matters 
of luck, the connection to worries about freedom and moral responsibility is 
no longer evident. For instance, why think that lucky cross-world differences 
diminish agential control? Mele never quite nails down the concept and, as a 
result, one is never sure whether one is being persuaded by Mele or, instead, 
by one’s own pretheoretical intuitions. A more explicit discussion of the con- 
cept would have been a great help. 

Chapter 5 (I skip over chapter 4 merely for considerations of space) 
is in some ways the centerpiece of the book because it contains Mele’s own 
response to the problem of luck, which he calls “daring” because it concedes 
that the relevant cross-world difference is just a matter of luck. This concession 
is not problematic, Mele argues, because “through their past behavior, agents 
shape present practical probabilities, and in their present behavior they shape 
future practical probabilities” (122). Mele thinks that by shaping such prob- 
abilities, the agent can hang on to freedom and moral responsibility even in 
the face of cross-world luck. 

This daring response is interesting and worthy of consideration. Cru- 
cial to defending such a position is a discussion of, as Mele puts it, “how we 
get from being neonates, who do not even act intentionally, much less freely 
and responsibly, to being free and responsible agents” (129). After all, if our 
freedom and responsibility in the face of cross-world luck is sustained partly 
in virtue of what we have done in the past to shape the probabilities, then 
we need to understand how we could be nonderivatively free and responsible 
for what we have done in the past. Mele gives this issue a few pages, but the 
discussion is incomplete. For example, Mele thinks that requiring the absence 
of cross-world luck for a child to be morally responsible would be unjustifiably 
strict since “the good and bad deeds of young children are relatively trivial in 
themselves” (132). But it is unclear why this fact should lower the bar, as it 
were, for freedom and responsibility. Whereas the triviality of a child’s mis- 
deeds certainly renders it unfair for a parent to punish the child severely, this 
seems to be a distinct issue from whether those deeds are performed freely 
and responsibly. 

In the last two chapters of the book, Mele switches to a defense of com- 
patibilism. There is much to admire here: would that all philosophers respond 
to criticism with such care! The most substantial contribution to the literature 
to arise from Mele’s discussion of compatibilism, though, comes somewhat 
paradoxically in the form of an argument for incompatibilism. 
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In chapter 7, Mele presents the Zygote Argument, which is based on 
a case of “engineering in utero” (188). Diana, who is a goddess in a deter- 
ministic universe, creates a zygote with exactly the right characteristics and 
in exactly the right circumstances so that the person into whom the zygote 
eventually develops will at some future time perform some desired action. 
Readers are invited to have the intuition that the person who developed from 
the zygote, Ernie, does not freely perform and is not morally responsible for 
performing the action Diana engineered him to perform. But given that there 
is no relevant difference between Ernie’s development and the way any of us 
would develop in an ordinary deterministic world, it follows that determinism 
is equally threatening to freedom and moral responsibility. 

Of course, the Zygote Argument probably won’t convince a commit- 
ted compatibilist, but it does do a nice job of cleanly capturing a fundamental 
disagreement between compatibilists and incompatibilists over this question: 
could someone else also be morally responsible for your morally responsi- 
ble actions? It’s an interesting question why intuitions diverge so sharply on 
this issue, and the Zygote Argument does a nice job of making that ques- 
tion salient. 

Given Mele’s agnostic autonomism, one might initially think that his 
theories would be, as “best-of-both-worlds” solutions tend to be, equally unap- 
pealing to both sides. But Mele is a sincere agnostic who feels the strength of 
all the arguments, and so does not attempt any sort of foolish reconciliation. 
Far from pleasing no one, the truth is just the opposite: both compatibilists 
and incompatibilists can claim Mele as an ally, and a valuable one at that. 
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Stewart Shapiro, Vagueness in Context. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. xiv + 226 pp. 


Stewart Shapiro’s book develops 4 contextualist approach to vagueness. It’s 
chock-full of ideas and arguments, laid out in wonderfully limpid prose. Any- 
one working on vagueness (or the other topics it touches on—see below) will 


want to read it. 


Many thanks to Stewart Shapiro for very helpful correspondence. 
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According to Shapiro, vague terms have borderline cases: there are 
objects to which the term neither determinately applies nor determinately 
does not apply. A term determinately applies in a context if and only if the 
term’s meaning and the nonlinguistic facts determine that they do. The non- 
linguistic facts include the “external” context: “comparison class, paradigm 
cases, contrasting cases, etc.” (33). But external-context-sensitivity is not 
what’s central to Shapiro’s contextualism. Even if one fixes the external con- 
text, vague terms’ (anti)extensions exhibit sensitivity to internal context: the 
decisions of competent speakers. According to Shapiro’s open texture thesis, 
for each borderline case, there is some circumstance in which a speaker, 
consistently with the term’s meaning and the nonlinguistic facts, can judge 
it to fall into the term’s extension and some circumstance in which the 
speaker can judge it to fall into the term’s antiextension: he or she can “go 
either way.” Moreover, borderline sentences are Euthyphronically judgment- 
dependent: a competent speaker’s judging a borderline case to fall into a term’s 
(anti)extension makes it so. For Shapiro, then, a sentence can be true but 
indeterminate: a case left unsettled by meaning and the nonlinguistic facts 
(and thus indeterminate, or borderline) may be made true by a competent 
speaker’s judgment. Importantly, among the nonlinguistic facts that constrain 
speakers’ judgments (at least in the cases Shapiro cares about) is a principle 
of tolerance: for all x and y, if x and y differ marginally in the relevant respect 
(henceforth, Mxy), then if one competently judges that Bx, one cannot com- 
petently judge y in any other manner in the same (total) context.’ This does 
not require that one judge that By: one might not consider the matter at 
all. So long as some borderline case remains unresolved, the inductive sorites 
premise—for all x and y, if Mxy, then, if Bx, then By—is neither true nor false. 
If we consider a borderline case and judge it one way or the other regarding 
B, then tolerance and consistency require that some other borderline case be 
unresolved (even if in a previous context it was resolved). 

Shapiro lays out this view of vagueness in chapter 1 without directly 
arguing for its main claims. The hope is that they constitute an attractive 
package relative to leading rivals, the pros and cons of which are for the most 
part assumed to be familiar to readers. Following a chapter on the role of 
formal languages in modeling natural languages, chapters 3 and 4 develop a 
detailed model theory that embodies Shapiro’s view of vagueness, and thus 
provides guidance for understanding the logic of languages containing vague 


1. Shapiro doesn’t claim that tolerance is part of a vague term’s meaning. He allows 
that a speaker may sometimes draw a sharp boundary for current purposes without 
being semantically incompetent or changing the meaning of the term. But he is con- 
cerned with situations in which tolerance is “in force.” (It would be consistent with 
his view to maintain that tolerance is a semantic default: in force unless reasonably 
overridden by currentneeds.) 
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terms. Chapter 5 considers higher-order vagueness and how the model theory 
might be modified to accommodate it. Chapter 6 extends the view to handle 
vague singular terms. Chapter 7 discusses whether vagueness is a linguistic 
phenomenon and whether vague discourse is objective. Finally, an appendix 
takes up Waismann’s views’on open texture and analyticity. 

Shapiro’s book is rich, and there is much to argue about. I limit myself 
to tensions between ¢olerance and both open texture and Shapiro’s definition of 
determinacy. For critical discussion of other aspects of Shapiro’s views, see 
Eklund 2006, Keefe 2007, and Sorensen 2008. 

Open texture requires that borderline cases can go either way, but foler- 
ance requires that borderline cases sufficiently similar to determinate cases can- 
not go either way. Suppose c is determinately B, a competent speaker correctly 
judges that Bc, c’ is borderline B, and Mcc’. Then, by tolerance, the speaker 
cannot judge that not-Bc’. Moreover, assuming external context is held fixed, 
there is no context in which a speaker could competently judge that not-Be’. 
(Suppose otherwise. Then, given tolerance, the speaker could not competently 
judge that Bc. But c is determinately B—that is, made true by the meaning 
of B and the nonlinguistic facts—and a speaker is competent with respect to 
B if his or her judgments regarding B-ness are consistent with B’s meaning 
and the nonlinguistic facts. So, no matter the internal context, a speaker can 
competently judge that Bc.) But that there is no context in which a speaker 
could competently judge that not-Bc’ conflicts with its being a borderline case. 
For, according to open texture, if c’ is borderline B, then there is some internal 
context in which one can judge that not-Be’. 

One might reply that this argument’s suppositions are questionable 
when there is higher-order vagueness. Shapiro is officially unsure whether 
there is any (so-called) higher-order vagueness.” But suppose there is. The 
thought, then, is that nothing in Shapiro’s model theory guarantees that there 
is a determinate case and a borderline case that differ marginally. But does 
anything guarantee that there will not be, for some vague predicate? Even if 
a large number of higher-order-vague cases intervene between c and c’ along 
the comparative-B-ness-dimension, the number of intervening cases does not 
settle whether Mcc’. (If the domain, ordered by comparative-B-ness, is dense, 
there will always be a nonfinite number of intervening cases.) Shapiro should 
agree that this reply shoulders the burden: he argues that, given the limits of 
human discrimination (and the role of judgment-dependence), “for all prac- 
tical purposes, most... higher-order borders are sharp” (127). 


2. Shapiro denies that there is higher-order vagueness if one means a further 
species of vagueness for a predicate beyond its having borderline cases. What he is 
officially unsure of is whether such complex predicates as ‘satisfies the application 
conditions of B as determined by the thoughts and practices of competent speakers’ 
are vague. Henceforth, I suppress the ‘so-called.’ 
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In any event, we can run a version of the argument where c’ is higher- 
order borderline. Suppose c’ is borderline-borderline. Shapiro argues (135) 
that, if there is higher-order vagueness, it has its source in the vagueness of 
‘competent speaker’. He thus accommodates higher-order vagueness by defin- 
ing determinacy in terms of competence—it’s determinate that P just in case 
P and it’s not competent to judge that not-P—and by allowing that claims 
concerning competence and thus determinacy can be neither true nor false. 
Shapiro argues further (155) that there are penumbral connections among 
claims concerning what’s competent with respect to Bjudgments and claims 
concerning B-ness. In particular, for any x, if it is true, or made true by a com- 
petent speaker’s judgment concerning competence, that it’s not competent 
to judge that Bx, then not-Bx. Now, it’s because ‘competent speaker’ is vague 
that it’s neither true nor false that it’s not competent to judge that Bc’. So, 
by open texture, there is an internal context in which the vagueness of “‘compe- 
tence’ is resolved so that it’s not competent to judge that Bc’. But then, by the 
penumbral connection, not-Bc’, and so it’s competent to judge that not-Be’. 
But this is again incompatible with tolerances demand that it not be compe- 
tent to judge that not-Bc’ in any internal context. And if we suppose rather 
that c’ is nth-order borderline (m > 2), we can reach the same conclusion by 
repeated use of the penumbral connection. 

Moreover, having introduced Shapiro’s definition of determinacy, we 
can now note the tension between it and tolerance. Return to our supposition 
that c’ is borderline B. Since Mcc’, it’s not competent to judge that not-Be’. 
But now suppose that in some internal context a competent speaker resolves 
c’ by judging that Bc’. It follows from the definition that it is determinate that 
Be’ and thus that c’ is not borderline. If we lack reason to think there cannot 
be a borderline case that differs marginally from a determinate case, we must 
reject the definition. 

An alternative reply runs as follows. We assumed that open texture 
requires that there are circumstances in which a competent speaker can judge 
a borderline case either way even when tolerance is in force. But it might suffice 
for openness that there are circumstances in which tolerance is not in force 
and a competent speaker can judge either way. Then, even if Mcc’, one can 
competently judge that not-Bc’ because B’s meaning and the relevant nonlin- 
guistic facts need not preclude one’s drawing a sharp boundary for current 
purposes.® 

A problem, however, is that, at least in some cases, considering what 
would be the case were tolerance not in force may involve considering what 
would be the case were the relevant nonlinguistic facts different. Recall that 
the relevant nonlinguistic facts include whatever constitutes external context. 


3. Thanks to Stewart Shapiro for suggesting this reply, which may not express his 
own considered view. 
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Suppose we draw a sharp boundary for current purposes: circumstances are 
such that we must sort the balls exhaustively into two bins, so we select #134 
as our last red ball, even though it differs marginally from #135. Arguably, 
the relevant comparison class thereby becomes something like what matches 
or is redder than #134. To argue that dropping tolerance never affects external 
context, one would have to tell us much more than Shapiro does about what 
external context is, how it is determined, and what determines whether toler- 
ance is in force.* 

Finally, one might abandon open texture’s claim that “unsettled entails 
open” (10), restricting it to cases not marginally different from a determinate 
case. This significantly modifies the account’s “main thesis” (44), but in a way 
that retains its character. Perhaps resolvability then becomes the fundamental 
feature of borderline cases, with openness a further feature only some happen 
to have. But Shapiro could maintain that there is sufficient openness for it to 
be central to a complete account of vagueness.° Be that as it may, even if this is 
the best reply to the tension between tolerance and open texture, the concession 
leaves untouched the tension between tolerance and the definition of determi- 
nacy. The definition is not obviously amenable to concessive restriction and 
cannot be abandoned unless some other account of higher-order vagueness is 
put in its place—or unless Shapiro is willing to deny categorically the existence 
of higher-order vagueness after all. 

Shapiro’s book has many attractions, and one learns an enormous 
amount from working through it. It’s less obvious how attractive the position 
it puts forward is in the end. But that’s so with all extant views of vagueness. 


4. One can distinguish tolerance’s not being in force from someone’s having actu- 
ally exercised the option of drawing a sharp boundary. But, still, that tolerance is no 
longer in force may suffice to alter external context. Pending clarification and argu- 
ment to the contrary, it’s plausible to think that whether tolerance is in force and what 
the external context is are both determined by current interests and purposes. 

5. There’s no standard sense in which most borderline cases are open since, even 
for one sorites series, there can be uncountably many that aren’t. Claiming that 
borderline cases are generically open would require some independent grasp of an 
“(ab)normal” borderline case. And it’s unclear that all predicates or sorites series must 
have some open borderline cases: in principle, some might have borderline cases each 
of which differs marginally from a determinate case. More controversially, there could 
be a predicate or series each of whose borderline cases differs marginally both from 
something determinately B and from something determinately not-B. If that were so, 
then none of its borderline cases would be even resolvable if tolerance were in force. It 
might be objected that differing marginally from a determinate B suffices for not dif- 
fering marginally from something determinately not-B—and vice versa. To assess this, 
we would need to know more about what counts as differing marginally. Shapiro at 
one point characterizes a sorites series as one where “it is at least prima facie plausible 
that for each 7 < n, if Pa;, then Pa;,;” (3). 
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Penelope Mackie, How Things Might Have Been: Individuals, Kinds, and 
Essential Properties. 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2006. xii + 212 pp. 


This book offers insightful discussions on topics that have long been central 
to the metaphysics of modality. It is written with laudable clarity and designed 
to satisfy both expert and less expert readers. 

Mackie defends here, with a Lewisian methodology, a rather unortho- 
dox and controversial essentialist view about individuals that she labels “Min- 
imalist Essentialism” (ME) and also “Fairly Extreme Haecceitism” (166). 
According to ME, essential properties are minimal both in terms of quantity 
and in terms of the constraints they impose on how things might have been. 
In relation to its title, the book argues that things might have been in far 
more ways than we usually believe—although Aristotle could not have been a 
number, he could have been a poached egg (155). 

Theories on the metaphysics of modality can be ordered by strength 
in terms of their consequences as regards the existence of essential proper- 
ties. The strongest theories in this spectrum are those committed to individ- 
ual essences, that is, essential properties that are also unique to the individual 
that possesses them (18). Following them, there are theories that, while not 
committed to individual essences, are nonetheless committed to nontrivial 
essential properties such as, for instance, those derived from principles like 
Necessity of Origin (37). In a weaker position there is Sortal Essentialism. ME 
is a rather weak thesis: although it entails the existence of some essential prop- 
erties, it entails very few of them. ME is therefore somewhat stronger than 
(Extreme) Extreme Haecceitism (EEH), understood as a thesis that denies 
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even those few essential properties that ME entails. According to Mackie, EEH 
is indefensible (166), and she emphasizes that ME must not be equated with 
it (165-66). Mackie uses this ordering to structure her book, especially the 
eight central chapters that contain her main argument for ME. Chapter 1 
offers some preliminariesswhile chapter 10 discusses Natural Kind Essential- 
ism (NKE) and concludes that semantic theories of natural kind terms like 
Kripke’s or Putnam’s do not commit us to NKE. 

I will focus here on the argument for ME, as developed in chapters 
2-9. Mackie starts by considering the strongest thesis she wants to argue 
against, namely, the thesis that there are individual essences. This first argu- 
ment is four chapters long (chapters 2-5) and is structured as follows. By 
using Forbes’s (1985) contribution to the debate, she argues in chapter 2 for 
the following disjunctive claim (39): either we (i) abandon de re modality in 
terms of identity across possible worlds, or (ii) find plausible candidates to fill 
the role of individual essences, or (iii) allow for Bare Identities, or (iv) allow 
transworld identities to be extrinsically determined. Her option, in line with 
ME but not yet equivalent to it, is (iii). 

Chapter 3 argues, against option (ii), that there are no plausible can- 
didates to fill the role of individual essences. Mackie uses here Forbes’s (1985) 
treatment of the reduplication argument, but draws opposite conclusions by cast- 
ing doubts on two premises of Forbes. The first premise (the thesis that iden- 
tity cannot be extrinsically grounded) is discussed and accepted in chapter 4. 
With this, Mackie rules out option (iv). She considers Counterpart Theory 
in chapter 5 and argues that, on examination, Counterpart Theory is no real 
alternative to (ili): “[Lewis] does, in effect, allow that there can be haecceitistic 
or ‘bare’ differences between possibilities” (89). At the end of chapter 5, there- 
fore, the only option still available is her own, the option of endorsing Bare 
Identities. This option amounts to the negation of Forbes’s second premise 
(the No Bare Identities Principle), and it also amounts to the denial of indi- 
vidual essences. At this stage of the book, Mackie has already argued against the 
strongest of the theses rival to hers. 

However, position (iii) is still compatible with theories stronger than 
ME: “Even if there are no conditions that are non-trivially sufficient for an 
individual’s identity in all possible worlds, there might nevertheless be non- 
trivial necessary conditions for its identity in all possible worlds” (92). Conse- 
quently, chapter 6 takes one more step toward ME by arguing against Neces- 
sity of Origin, or, more precisely, by arguing against arguments for it. Typically, 
arguments for the Necessity of Origin make use either of sufficiency principles 
(which, in combination with essential properties, generate individual essences) 
or of a Branching Model of de re possibilities. Examples of the first type of 
argument are Kripke’s and Salmon’s, whereas McGinn offers an example of 
the second kind. Given the content of the preceding chapters (against indi- 
vidual essences), Mackie is able to ignore in chapter 6 the former kind of 
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arguments (which she would have dealt with indirectly), and this is probably 
the reason why she focuses here only on McGinn-style arguments. She con- 
cludes that we have no good reason to accept Necessity of Origin. But again, 
the not-yet-ruled-out truth of Sortal Essentialism would still be stronger than 
ME and, furthermore, its truth would not be incompatible with the falsity of 
Necessity of Origin (for example, even if Aristotle’s origins were contingent, it 
could still be the case that he is essentially a human being). Accordingly, chap- 
ters 7 and 8 are Mackie’s final steps to ME. In chapter 7, she argues against 
Brody’s arguments for Sortal Essentialism, whereas Wiggins’s arguments are 
examined and rejected in chapter 8. 

The negative case for ME ends here and, in chapter 9, Mackie fol- 
lows Lewis’s suggestion (Lewis 1986, 239) of positively arguing for ME by say- 
ing that, although the far-fetched possibilities are indeed possibilities, “they 
are, for normal purposes of counterfactual speculation, ignored” (155). Like 
Lewis, Mackie is aware that her position lacks intuitive appeal, and to counter 
this she addresses, at the end of this chapter, the “incredulous stare,” making 
serious efforts to explain away (essentialist) intuitions against ME. 

Mackie is also explicitly aware that the argument she offers for ME is 
basically a negative argument: she considers and rejects alternative theories, 
intending to leave only ME standing. But how exhaustive is Mackie’s negative 
case? Not exhaustive enough, I suspect. Let me elaborate this by first address- 
ing a different, but directly related, issue. Given the ordering mentioned 
above, one may worry that chapter 6 is redundant. For, if Sortal Essentialism 
is the weakest of the theories stronger than ME that Mackie wants to reject, 
chapters 7 and 8 should themselves imply the conclusions Mackie is arguing 
for in chapter 6. That is, if Sortal Essentialism is false, then surely Necessity 
of Origin is false as well. But do chapters 7 and 8 imply the falsity of Neces- 
sity of Origin? They would if Mackie’s arguments against Sortal Essentialism 
provided principled reasons against it, rather than merely countering particular 
arguments for it. Indeed, even if Mackie’s rejection of Brody’s and Wiggins’s 
arguments for Sortal Essentialism is adequate, Sortal Essentialism might still 
be true. It is probably to make this gap smaller that chapter 6 is not redun- 
dant after all. Its nonredundancy, however, comes at the cost of exhaustivity, 
and this substantially affects Mackie’s overall argument for ME. Another way 
in which the lack of exhaustivity threatens her strategy comes from the fact 
that she does not consider routes to Necessity of Origin other than, directly, 
the McGinn-style one and, indirectly, the Kripkean one (based on sufficiency 
principles). Other, more recent routes, however, have been suggested,! and, 


1. According to Chalmers (2002) and Yablo (1993), conceivability exercises would 
allow us to establish Essentialist Principles. Rohrbaugh and deRosset (2004) offer an 
argument for Necessity of Origin that explicitly tries to avoid both sufficiency princi- 


ples and the branching model by using instead what they call “the locality of preven- 
tion thesis.” 
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although I myself think that they are problematic in other ways, Mackie should 
include them in her discussion to strengthen her negative arguments for ME. 

The final worry I want to mention is epistemological. Mackie convinc- 
ingly shows that the essentialist theories she considers do not succeed in prov- 
ing the existence of essentfal properties. A modal agnostic might take this as 
supporting the claim that we might not be able to know whether there are essen- 
tial properties. Mackie’s reaction is not as moderate. She concludes, incompat- 
ibly with modal agnosticism, that there are not substantial essential properties. 
One might well suppose that here Mackie is reading too much into the failure 
of the theories she considers. 
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Stoljar’s book has three parts. In the first part, he discusses the “problem of 
experience”: though we have experiences, it isn’t clear that the experiential 
fits into the actual world, given that the actual world is fundamentally non- 
experiential. Stoljar focuses on what he views as one facet of the problem of 


I would like to thank Timmy Fuller, Joe Levine, and Ellen Woodall for helpful 
comments. 
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experience, the “logical problem,” which consists of three jointly inconsistent 
claims: (T1) there are experiential truths; (T2) if there are experiential truths, 
every experiential truth is entailed by some nonexperiential truth; and (T3) if 
there are experiential truths, not every experiential truth is entailed by some 
nonexperiential truth. The logical problem is a problem, according to Stoljar, 
because each of T1-T3 is prima facie plausible. In the second part, Stoljar 
sets out his solution to the logical problem, the “epistemic view,” and defends 
it against various objections. According to the epistemic view, (i) we’re igno- 
rant of a special type of empirical experience-relevant nonexperiential truth; 
(ii) were we to come to understand truths of this type, we would see that 
the modal arguments against physicalism (that is, the zombie and knowledge 
arguments) fail; and (iii) given (i) and (ii), we should reject T3 in order to 
resolve the logical problem. In the third part Stoljar argues that alternative 
solutions to the logical problem either fail or collapse into the epistemic view. 

While this is certainly the most careful and extended defense of the 
epistemic view to date (a view, by the way, in various forms, with which many 
seem to find sympathy), the epistemic view as Stoljar develops it faces a 
formidable problem. The central problem concerns the so-called “explanatory 
gap.” The explanatory gap reveals a special feature of our epistemic situation 
with respect to the experiential. An adequacy condition, I claim, for a resolu- 
tion of the logical problem like Stoljar’s—one according to which we accept 
Tl and T2 and reject T3—is that it explain this feature. My charge is that 
Stoljar’s proposal fails to explain this feature. First I'll say what this feature is 
and show why Stoljar’s proposal fails to explain it; then I'l] show why having an 
explanation of this feature is necessary to resolve the logical problem in the 
manner Stoljar suggests. Along the way we will learn more about the details 
of Stoljar’s view. 

Consider one of the two hypothetical scenarios that figures promi- 
nently in Stoljar’s development of the epistemic view. Here’s the scenario put 
in my own words: 


Slugs and tiles: Imagine that a group of intelligent slugs live on a sur- 
face of tiles, all of which are either triangles or pie pieces. Combina- 
tions of these tiles make up further shapes including circles. The slugs 
perceptually detect various shapes including triangles and circles but 
fail to detect pie piece shapes, and they believe that triangles are fun- 
damental while circles are nonfundamental. As a consequence, they 
don’t see how there is room for circles in their world, a world that is 
fundamentally noncircular. : 


1. See Joseph Levine, Purple Haze (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001) for an 
extended discussion of the explanatory gap. 
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The slugs, we are to suppose, are ignorant of certain truths about the funda- 
mental constituents of reality, a special type of empirical circle-relevant non- 
circular truth—truths concerning pie pieces. (I won’t discuss the other hypo- 
thetical scenario that concerns ignorance of certain nonfundamental truths, 
in particular, principles wheteby various lights combine to create different col- 
ored beams. The distinction between ignorance of fundamental and nonfun- 
damental truths is irrelevant to what follows.) Stoljar claims that the epistemic 
situation of the slugs with respect to circles is analogous to our epistemic situ- 
ation with respect to the experiential in its essential respects (on the assump- 
tion that the special type of empirical experience-relevant nonexperiential 
truth we’re ignorant of concerns fundamental truths). He points out that, 
were the slugs to come to detect the pie pieces and come to understand rel- 
evant truths about them, their problem concerning circles would disappear; 
they would come to see that the noncircular truths entail the circular truths. 
If the analogy is apt, we have a response to the logical problem concerning 
experience: there is a type of truth such that, were we to come to understand 
truths of that type, we would see that the nonexperiential truths entail the 
experiential ones. 

The problem is that the analogy isn’t apt, at least in one key respect. 
This is where the explanatory gap comes into play. There is an explanatory 
gap between the facts about the instantiation of phenomenal properties and 
the nonphenomenal facts, while there is no such gap between, say, the water 
facts and the nonwater physical facts. How is this so? One way to put the point 
is as follows. Even if we knew little, if anything, about H20 and general chemi- 
cal laws, we would nonetheless have some grip on how the nonwater physical 
truths are the sorts of truths that could render the water truths intelligible. 
This demonstratively isn’t the case, however, regarding the experiential; we 
simply have no clue how nonphenomenal truths even in principle could ren- 
der the phenomenal truths intelligible. 

Returning to the slugs and tiles, my claim is that the slugs’ epistemic 
situation with respect to circles is more like our epistemic situation with 
respect to the water truths just described (the case in which we’re ignorant 
of the relevant nonwater physical truths) than our epistemic situation with 
respect to the experiential. Though the slugs aren’t in a position to percep- 
tually detect pie piece shapes, as sophisticated cognizers they could see how 
truths about nondetected nontriangular tiles are the sorts of considerations 
that could render the circular truths intelligible in a world that is funda- 
mentally noncircular. So, though ignorance is a feature of all three scenarios 
discussed above, the ignorance at issue with experience is special; our epi- 
stemic situation with respect to the experiential has a striking feature—the 
really-not-having-a-clue feature—that the epistemic situations at issue in the 
other scenarios lack. As far as I can tell, nothing in Stoljar’s version of 
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the epistemic view speaks to this feature of our epistemic situation with respect 
to experience. 

Now, it may be right to say that in order to resolve the problem of expe- 
rience tout court we need an explanation of the unique really-not-having-a- 
clue feature of our epistemic situation with respect to the experiential embod- 
ied in the explanatory gap, but why think that an explanation of this feature is 
necessary to resolve the logical problem in particular? The answer is that, with- 
out an explanation of this feature, it’s unclear that we’re justified in believing 
T2. Stoljar disagrees, claiming that “the fact that nonexperiential truths fail to 
render experiential truths intelligible does not by itself give us reason to doubt 
supervenience; absence of intelligibility does not mean absence of entailment” 
(98). But entailment and intelligibility or explanation, I maintain, cannot be 
so clearly separated, even on Stoljar’s own view. Stoljar’s defense of T2 ulti- 
mately appeals to the idea that the actual world is such that the “manifest” 
truths (among which are the experiential truths) are entailed by the “scien- 
tific” truths (all of which are nonexperiential truths), what he calls “manifest 
supervenience.” (He notes that physicalism also supports T2, but, given the 
familiar worries concerning how to think of the “physical” at issue with phys- 
icalism, he is content to cite manifest supervenience as the justification for 
T2.) But manifest supervenience is plausible only insofar as we think that sci- 
entific explanations of the manifest world succeed; were we to come to believe 
that putative scientific truths didn’t render the manifest truths intelligible, 
we would reject manifest supervenience forthwith. Per the explanatory gap, 
we can’t see how the nonexperiential truths could even in principle explain 
the experiential truths, so, if we’re antecedently committed to manifest super- 
venience, we’ve found a reason not to include the experiential truths among 
the manifest truths. 

This ad hominem aside, a well-founded prohibition against brute 
metaphysical necessity ensures that entailment without (in principle) intel- 
ligibility is, well, unintelligible.? A metaphysically necessary truth is brute just 
in case it’s true in all possible worlds but is neither a conceptual nor logical 
truth. Conceptual and logical truths are intelligible, so if all metaphysically 
necessary truths are either conceptual or logical truths, all such truths them- 
selves are intelligible. (What about true identity statements—aren’t they brute 
metaphysical necessities? I don’t think so. While identity is brute in the sense 
that it’s not the case that something is identical to itself in virtue of some 
further fact obtaining, it isn’t metaphysically brute given that identity, in my 
estimation, anyway, is a logical relation.) Hence, if, for the life of us, we can’t 
see how the A-truths (for example the nonexperiential truths) could even in 


2. See Levine, Purple Haze, and J. Levine and K. Trogdon, “The Modal Status of 
Materialism,” Philosophical Studies (forthcoming) for more on brute necessity and why 
it’s to be avoided. 
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principle explain the B-truths (for example the experiential truths), it seems 
that we have a fairly good reason to believe that the A-truths don’t entail the 
B-truths as a matter of metaphysical necessity. So while I agree that intelligibil- 
ity and entailment are different, not having a diagnosis of the explanatory gap 
is bad for T2 and good forsT3.3 My conclusion, then, is that Stoljar’s epistemic 
view, despite its name, fails to capture our epistemic situation with respect to 
the experiential, and, as such, fails to resolve the logical problem, at least in 
the manner Stoljar claims it does. 


Kelly Trogdon 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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Philosophers often find themselves trying to make their claims about what 
is true fit their claims about what exists. They argue about whether a cor- 
rect description of reality provides a grounding for moral truths, mathemat- 
ical truths, past- and future-tensed truths, counterfactual truths, and so on. 
Recently, a number of philosophers have tried to articulate a general rela- 
tionship between truth and existence. On one thesis, for every truth, there 
exists something that makes it true; this is “Iruthmaker.” On another, truth 
supervenes on being; this is “ISB.” Proponents of the theses then use them to 
“catch the cheaters,” as Theodore Sider puts it; they use them to reject views 
that posit truths without saying how the world could be such as to make those 
truths true. 

Trenton Merricks’s Truth and Ontology is a sustained critique of the 
“truthmaking” movement. The book argues that there is no interesting gen- 
eral dependence of truth upon existence and that views that violate Truth- 
maker and TSB are none the worse for doing so. 

Merricks has three strategies for undermining Truthmaker and TSB. 
The first is to show that they are more contentious than they appear. Merricks 
argues that Truthmaker requires a commitment to states of affairs that have 


3. Stoljar (27) claims that the metaphysical supervenience of the phenomenal on 
the nonphenomenal isn’t a matter of logic. If he is right about this and there is no 
brute metaphysical necessity, the relation must be conceptual. 
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their constituents essentially (19-22); and he argues that both Truthmaker 
and TSB require a commitment to irreducible de re modality (11-14, chap. 5) 
and an account, inevitably controversial, of what makes a property “suspicious” 
(35-38, 92, 147-54). 

Second, he offers counterexamples to Truthmaker and TSB. These 
include negative existentials—there is no existing thing, says Merricks, on 
which truths like “There are no hobbits” depend (chap. 3, 80-85, 93-95)— 
and also dispositional conditionals (158-66), “There might have been a dozen 
more fundamental particles” (144-45), and Fermat’s Last Theorem (25). Fur- 
ther, Merricks argues, Truthmaker and TSB cannot be modified so as to avoid 
the counterexamples. If we admit that some truths do not depend upon being, 
he says, then we can offer no principled objection to those who say the same 
of other truths, and so the theses lose their bite (24-25, 40-41). 

Third, Merricks argues that Truthmaker and TSB are incompatible 
with some attractive independent claims. He is especially keen to save a place 
for presentism: the claim that only present things exist. Merricks argues that 
the best version of presentism is inconsistent with Truthmaker and TSB, that 
presentism’s only rival is eternalism, and that eternalism is untenable (61, 
chap. 6). Less vigorously, Merricks advocates Molinism—free actions are not 
determined by anything, but God knows about them in advance—and argues 
that it, too, rules out Truthmaker and TSB (146-58). 

Truth and Ontology is made up of short, tight, well-organized argu- 
ments, usually clear-and always confronting. Merricks takes a number of points 
that have previously appeared as vague concerns or annoyances for Truth- 
maker and TSB—including worries about modality, negative existentials, and 
the kind of supervenience at work in TSB—and turns them into well-honed 
objections. The book advances debates about several central issues in meta- 
physics. As an unabashed rejection of a major movement in contemporary 
philosophy, it is important and refreshing. 

The book’s main weakness, in my opinion, is that it holds Truthmaker 
and TSB to overly demanding standards, which are not applied to Merricks’s 
own views. This leaves the impression that Merricks does not always engage 
with Truthmaker and TSB on fair terms and that his alternative picture is 
unstable. 

One example is Merricks’s demand that Truthmaker and TSB distin- 
guish suspicious from nonsuspicious properties. Without this distinction, Mer- 
ricks says, truth’s dependence on being comes too cheaply. A presentist, for 
example, could provide a truthmaker for “The Trojans were conquered” sim- 
ply by saying that the present world has the (suspicious) brute property of 
being a world in which the Trojans were conquered (36-37, 133-37, 146-55). 

Truthmaker and TSB do not need to say anything about suspicious 
properties, however, in order to catch cheaters; they catch views that posit 
truths without offering any entities—suspicious or not—in which those truths 
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are grounded. Merricks’s version of presentism is one such “cheating” view. 
Truthmaker and TSB may force cheating philosophers to introduce suspicious 
properties to serve as truthmakers, and hence cause them to run into another 
problem: the problem of positing properties that do not seem to exist. (Who 
really believes in brute tensed properties?) But once we reach that point, the 
debate is about the nature of reality, not about whether truth depends on it. 
Truthmaker and TSB can do their work, and better capture the basic thought 
that truth depends upon reality, if they do not prejudge the outcome of that 
debate. 

Another example is Merricks’s requirement that Truthmaker and TSB 
make truth depend “substantively” upon being (2-5, 81-93). This require- 
ment plays its key role in one of Merricks’s arguments against David Lewis’s 
version of TSB. Lewis says that even the truth of negative existentials, on his 
account, depends on what exists because there would need to be a difference 
in what exists in order for there to be a difference in which negative existen- 
tials are true. Merricks complains that this explanation “allows that nothing— 
no object, no property—necessitates or grounds the truth of negative exis- 
tentials,” and hence fails to make truth’s dependence on being substantive 
(81-82, 93-95). 

Consistently with Merricks’s objection, Lewis’s version of TSB could 
be true, and it certainly has significant implications. It appears to rule out 
Merricks’s version of presentism, for example (but see 74-80). So, the con- 
nection it posits between truth and being is substantive in one sense; it is 
interesting and consequential. The posited connection is not substantive in 
another sense; it does not have every truth depend upon some “bit of being” 
or substance (82). Merricks requires the connection to be substantive in the 
second sense, but surely it is the first that matters. 

Most crucially, I think that Merricks shares more with his opponents 
than he admits. Many of the problems he sees for them are in fact problems 
for everyone. Merricks accepts, very sensibly, that some truths depend upon 
reality: namely, “truths that really are entirely about what exists” and “truths 
entirely about the properties actually had by existing things” (168). 

I have a relative who claims to believe in God, yet also subscribes to 
an austere physicalist picture of the existing world and sees no need to locate 
God within it. I think that her belief is not sufficiently grounded in her ontol- 
ogy, and Merricks would agree (25). I would not be dissuaded of my view, 
and nor, presumably, would Merricks, by the rejoinder, “But you agree that 
truths about negative existentials do not depend upon being, so you cannot 
complain when I say the same of truths about God.” 

(By the way: if she instead responded to the demand for a truthmaker 
by saying that the world has the brute property of containing God, then I, and 
Merricks, would complain that that property is suspicious and would not be 
cowed by the response, “Well, you must be appealing to some general account 
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of suspiciousness, which will inevitably be controversial, so I shall reject it and 
get on with my believing.” You do not need a theory of suspiciousness to know 
that this property is suspicious.) 

The point is that some claims are ripe for truthmaking arguments, and 
all of us must face the question of which they are. One possible answer is, “All 
of them,” and the book’s major contribution, in my view, is to argue strongly 
against that answer. Still, some answer is needed, and to give a principled justi- 
fication for Merricks’s answer, or for some other answer, we will need to solve 
many of the problems that Merricks’s book makes vivid. 


Simon Keller 
University of Melbourne 
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Perceptual Objectivity — 





Tyler Burge 


University of California, Los Angeles 


A central preoccupation of philosophy in the twentieth century was to 
determine conditions under which itis possible empirically and accurately 
to represent elements in the physical environmentas having specific phys- 
ical characteristics. Such representation was widely, and I think correctly, 
taken to constitute a basic type of objectivity. Objectivity in this sense con- 
sists in veridical representation of a mind-independent reality. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, many philosophers 
saw empirical representation of the physical environment as conceptually 
necessary for all representation. I do not accept this view. I think that 
representation of mathematical and mental matters is conceptually and 


This article has had a long evolution. I have given ancestors of it as part of the Carus 
Lectures at the American Philosophical Association in San Francisco, the Hempel Lec- 
tures at Princeton, the Kant Lectures at Stanford, the Seybert Lectures at University of 
Pennsylvania, the Thalberg Lecture at University of Chicago, the Townsend Lectures at 
University of California, Berkeley, and a series of unnamed lectures at the University 
of Bologna. I have also given some of the material at colloquia or conferences at the 
following institutions: University of Alabama, University of Arizona, Arizona State 
University, Australian National University, University of British Columbia, Brown Univer- 
sity, University of California, Riverside, University of California, Santa Barbara, Cornell 
University, Deutsche Konferenz fur Philosophie in Berlin, Georgetown University, Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, University of Kansas, University of Miami, University of Munich, New 
York University, Syracuse University, and University of Washington. I have benefited from 
discussion on these occasions. I am particularly indebted to Ned Block, Dagfinn Follesdal, 
Krista Lawlor, and Colin McGinn. An abstract of this article has been published: “Abstract: 
‘Perceptual Objectivity’,” in Kreativitat, XX Deutsche Kongress fir Philosophie (Septem- 
ber 26-30, 2005), ed. G. Apel (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 2006). The present article 
is partly extracted from a book, Origins of Objectivity, forthcoming from Oxford University 
Press. All matters discussed here are discussed in greater depth in that work. 
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epistemically, though not developmentally, independent. Empirical rep- 
resentation of the physical environment is nonetheless a central aspect of 
objective representation. I shall concentrate on it here. 

A certain type of account of the constitutive conditions on objective 
empirical representation dominated the previous century. I believe that 
all versions of this type of account are mistaken. In this essay I will describe 
the mistake, discuss some examples, and sketch a different standpoint on 
empirical representation of the physical world—on perceptual objectivity. 

I begin with some terminological remarks. My term “representa- 
tion” applies to a successful perceptual, cognitive, or linguistic represen- 
tational relation to particulars, kinds, properties, or relations in a subject 
matter. I use “represents __” to comprise both successful singular reference 
and successful attributive indication of kinds, properties, or relations. 
“Represents __ as such” is more committal. Take the instance, “represents 
bodies as such.”! The phrase applies to language or representational 
content that represents bodies as being bodies.* The phrase “represents 
as of body” does not entail that there is successful representation of 
body, token, or type. It does entail that there is an attributive application 
of a body representation or body representational content. Representa- 
tion as of body is purported indication or attribution of the kind body, 
represented as such.° 


1. Iwrite “represents bodies as such” rather than “represents physical bodies as such” 
because I doubt that perceptual systems have a perceptual attributive physical, whereas 
they do have a perceptual attributive body. I think, however, that there are no bodies except 
physical bodies. 

2. More precisely: An individual—or an individual’s perception, thought, other type 
of psychological state, a representational content, or a piece of language—represents 
something as such and such if and only if it represents something by way of a such-and-such 
type of representation (or representational content). Thus a perception represents some- 
thing as square if and only if it does so by way of a square-type of representation. The sense 
of “square-type” is, of course, not that the representation is square. Rather the relevant rep- 
resentational kind is individuated in terms of the representational kind (representational 
content) square. 

3. “Purported”: body representations never fail to indicate the kind body since there 
is such a kind. But some attributives can fail to represent or indicate anything. Phlogiston 
(or is phlogiston) is an example. Such attributives do not succeed in attributing a kind, 
property, or relation. Nevertheless, they can occur attributively in a genuine perception 
or thought. : 

Attribution of any given kind or property can always occur in many possible ways. 
Although all representational contents as of bodies indicate the kind body, and are capa- 
ble of attributing this kind, the indication and attribution always occur from a perspective 
or in a mode of presentation. There are many perspectives on, or ways of representing, 
any given property, kind, or relation—even representing it as such. This variety is salient in 
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Since sense perception is central to our discussion, I make some 
brief remarks about its representational content. Sense perception func- 
tions to represent particulars. Successful perception is necessarily of par- 
ticulars. So perceptual content that sets veridicality conditions must have 
at least one singuiar element. The element is context-dependent since it 
can apply only to what causes it. Perception must also involve application 
of general abilities that function to group or categorize types of particulars 
from a perceptual perspective on those types and particulars. So in percep- 
tual content, there must be a general elementas well as a singular element. 
I call these general elements perceptual attributives. Perceptual attributives 
are as of such and such.* In veridical sense perception, perceptual attribu- 
tives are veridical of the particulars that the singular elements referentially 
apply to. They attribute kinds, properties, or relations to the perceived 
particulars. The perception veridically represents a particular as being 
the way the perceptual attributives indicate. So much for terminological 
preliminaries. 

For most of the twentieth century, discussion of minimum condi- 
tions for empirical representation of physical subject matters had a defi- 
nite directional bias. This bias is what I call Individual Representationalism. 
According to this view, an individual cannot objectively and empirically 
represent a physical subject matter as having specific physical character- 
istics unless the individual has resources that can represent some central 
conditions under which such representation is possible. Individuals qual- 
ify as engaging in objective empirical representation by having resources 
for explaining what they are doing. The individual’s own representations 
incorporate within themselves conditions that could be used to explain 


perceptual representation. There are many perceptual modes and perspectives that com- 
prise many perceptual representational contents, all of which are ways of representing 
something as of a body. 

For present purposes, I do not distinguish “representation”—as applied to a rep- 
resenting entity—from “representational content.” I believe that talk of representation is 
theoretically secure. For those who are squeamish about such talk, itmight be worth noting 
that the argument of this essay could dispense with it in terms of perceptual, linguistic, or 
conceptual attribution. 4 

4. For an extensive discussion of the notion of perceptual attributive, see my “Five 
Theses on De Re States and Attitudes,” in The Philosophy of David Kaplan, ed. Joseph Almog 
and Paolo Leonardi (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 246-316. For a much more 
extensive discussion of the representational content of perceptual states, see my “Disjunc- 
tivism and Perceptual Psychology,” Philosophical Topics 33 (2005): 1-78. The “as of” locution 
does not imply consciousness. 
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objective representation of the environment. The individual mustin effect 
have the resources to do the objectifying.° 

There are two families of versions of this view. One family domi- 
nated the first half of the century. It claimed that to represent a physical 
subject matter as having specific physical characteristics, an individual or 
an individual’s perceptual system must be able to construct a representa- 
tion of that subject matter from more basic representations. The more basic 
representations represent elements constitutively necessary to representa- 
tion of the physical world—elements that are subjective or proto-objective. 
The second family, which dominated the century’s second half, held that 
to representa physical subject matter as having physical characteristics, an 
individual must be able to supplement this representation with representa- 
tion of general constitutive features of objectivity. The two families differ in 
many ways. What makes them both types of Individual Representational- 
ism is their both holding that objective representation requires represent- 
ing some constitutive conditions on objective representation. 

A typical example of first-family Individual Representationalism 
requires that the individual, or the individual’s representational system, be 
able to construct descriptions like the cause of such and such sense data. 
A typical example of second-family Individual Representationalism re- 
quires the individual to have criteria of individuation. 





Individual Representationalism was often presented in develop- 
mental form. A child or animal is taken to begin in a solipsistic stage. 
Alternatively, there is an exotic preindividuative referential structure that 
corresponds poorly to ordinary macrophysical reality. A child is then 
passed through stages that lead to representing ordinary bodies and their 
properties. 

Such views were prominent in psychology as well as philosophy. 
William James took the child to begin in confusion: “The baby is assailed 
by eyes, ears, nose, skin, and entrails at once . . . feels it all one great bloom- 
ing buzzing confusion.”° A world had to be constructed out of chaos by 


5. Individual Representationalism is to be sharply distinguished from another view 
in philosophy, called “representationalism,” that concerns the nature of qualia. This latter 
view holds that all “qualitative” mental states, like pain, are constitutively and exhaustively 
representational states; their natures are entirely representational. The view that Iam con- 
cerned with maintains that some constitutive preconditions for objective empirical repre- 
sentation must be internalized and represented in the individual’s psychology. 

6. William James, “Percept and Concept—The Import of Concepts,” in Some Problems 
of Philosophy (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1996; first published 1911), chap. 4. 
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representing patterns among the sensations; both sensations and the rel- 
evant patterns are preconditions for objective representation. 

Piaget held that human infants are initially solipsist-phenomenal- 
ist. He maintained that the child must go through a series of stages 
whereby practical manipulation of objects allowed a construction of a rep- 
resentation of a mind-independent world.’ 

Despite developmental casts of the view, the view’s philosophical 
importis conceptual. It maintains that representation of the physical envi- 
ronmentis intelligible only by reference either to construction in the indi- 
vidual’s psychology of such representation from more basic representa- 
tion of particulars, or to the individual’s having linguistic or conceptual 
resources that supplement perception by mirroring general conditions of 
objectification. The construction or supplementation must be by or in the 
individual. 

In philosophy, the sense-data view of perception was the prevailing 
first-family form of Individual Representationalism in the century’s first 
half. When this view was rightly given up, most philosophers still main- 
tained that objective empirical representation must be buttressed with cri- 
teria, or divided out from less reticulated representation, or achieved like 
“light dawning gradually over the whole” through the confluence of inter- 
locking, objectifying conceptual resources. I concentrate on this second- 
family form of Individual Representationalism here.® 

Strawson postulates an initial feature-placing stage.? Quine thinks 
of the initial stage as responses to patterns of whole-body stimuli, and holds 
that mass-like representations are the best approximation to interpreting 
the experience. The individual must learn to “divide” reference into indi- 
viduated packages. Strictly speaking, according to Quine, no objective ref- 
erence occurs until a linguistic individuative apparatus is developed. Like 
Strawson, he places great weight on a capacity to represent individuation 


7. Jean Piaget, The Construction of Reality in the Child (New York: Basic Books, 1954). 

8. The dawning metaphor comes, I think, from Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty 
(London: Blackwell, 1969). 

9. Strawson allowed that feature-placing in thought could represent instances of 
properties, instances of masses, and instances of event types in the physical environment. 
But the placing was supposed to lack genuine placing in space. P. F. Strawson, Individuals 
(Garden City, NY: Anchor Books and Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1963; originally published 
1959), 208-16. I will cite page numbers both to this edition of Individuals and to the more 
widely available edition, same title (London: Routledge, 2002). I cite page numbers in this 
latter edition in brackets. In this case: [202-9]. Strawson’s requirement on representation 
of criteria was imposed only with regard to the representation of physical individuals (bod- 
ies). He never explains how criteria-less feature-placing is possible. 
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conditions for bodies. Davidson postulates no prerepresentational stage, 
but maintains that representation requires linguistic communication and 
various linguistic resources associated with individuation. 

The supplementary abilities that are required vary. Some neo- 
Kantians hold that representation of the physical environment requires 
representing principles of causation. Others hold that one must be 
self-conscious in distinguishing perceptual appearances from mind- 
independent objects, so as to conceptualize a seems-is distinction. Straw- 
son maintains that to represent bodies one must have a general concep- 
tion of space and an ability to track one’s own path through it. Quine 
claims that one must have linguistic resources for quantification, sor- 
tal predicates, and a criterion for when physical objects are identical or 
different. 

All of these claims take the problem of understanding repre- 
sentation of the physical environment—and sometimes all objective 
reference—to be that of specifying general representational abilities that 
the individual must be able to exercise if representation of entities in the 
physical world is to be possible. All require that these abilities in turn rep- 
resent constitutive general features of objectivity.1° 

These claims have an air of excitement and depth. I think that all 
are mistaken. I believe that not a single argument for these claims has any 
force. Such claims lean on a zeitgeist that assumes a broad explanatory 
strategy to be sound." The strategy is to explain objective representation 
as the product of the individual’s representing some constitutive condi- 
tions for objectivity. 

Most discussion of objective representation postulates condi- 
tions that are much more sophisticated and intellectual than are war- 
ranted. Nearly all second-family views leave it doubtful that animals and 
human infants perceptually represent (or represent as of) bodies, or any 
other element in the physical environment. Such positions run against 
common sense. They are overrun by perceptual psychology. Armchair 


10. Strawson isa slight exception to these points. See n. 9. He allows objective feature- 
placing in thought about the physical environment without evident requirement of repre- 
sentation of general criteria. I believe that this exception is only ofslight significance in the 
larger scheme of things. I will discuss this matter in further work. 

11. Itis hard to identify the underlying syndrome that leads to Individual Represen- 
tationalism’s mistake. Certain philosophical ideologies abetted different versions of the 
view—verificationism, vestiges of idealism, descriptivism, the quest for epistemic certainty. 
I conjecture that a tendency to overrate the role and power of individuals in determining 
the nature of their representational powers might be close to the common root. But I leave 
this question open. 
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arguments for Individual Representationalism are not nearly powerful 
enough to show common sense or psychology to be mistaken. 

I take it as definitional that concepts are certain components of 
representational contents of propositional thought. I also maintain that 
perception refers and attributes, but is not conceptual. Unadulterated 
perception does not depend on conception. It is not propositional 
thought. But these are not my primary points. Even if perception were 
conceptual, perception would not, of itself, supply the representational 
apparatuses required by any of the various views. Yet it yields objective 
representation of particulars in the environment as having specific phys- 
ical attributes. It produces primitive objective representation that lies at 
or near the starting point of representation. It does so in prelinguistic ani- 
mals, even in animals that appear to lack propositional attitudes. 

Individual Representationalists have the matter exactly backwards. 
Representation of, and as of, physical subject matters—even representa- 
tion as of bodies—developmentally and phylogenetically precedes having 
propositional thought, let alone language. It occurs in primitive, unaided 
perception. Philosophy can make objective representation intelligible 
without requiring it to be associated with linguistic or generalized concep- 
tual abilities. Objective representation is fully present in perception. 

I will later say more about what I mean by “representation” and 
“perception.” I say here only that I mean these terms in relatively rich 
senses—senses that ensure that I am not simply changing the subject in 
disputing Individual Representationalism. I am not invoking an alleged 
kind of intentionality that makes it trivially true that “representation” of 
physical entities precedes emergence of the resources invoked in the tra- 
ditions to which I have alluded. 

Individual Representationalism was abetted by philosophical views 
that maintain that meaning and reference in language or thought depend 
on the individual’s ability to specify or at least follow a verification pro- 
cedure, or to describe the referent of a piece of language. Representa- 
tional content of a mental state or piece of language was supposed by 
verificationists to be explained in terms of a procedure for verification. 
By mid-century this view had received rough treatment for its inability to 
explain meaning in theoretical scientific discourse. To many, however, this 
difficulty did not seem to apply to relatively basic applications of man- 
ifestly empirical representations. Descriptivism held that an individual 
need not have a verification procedure, but must be able to describe the 
referred-to objects uniquely. Both sorts of views erred in holding that if 
the individual’s psychology lacks resources for representing conditions for 
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objectification, there can be no objectification. The idea was that the indi- 
vidual must be able to represent, not only features of entities represented, 
but features of objectification, if objective representation of the physical 
environment is to be possible. 

A start toward better ways to think about representation occurred 
in the work on linguistic reference by Kripke, Pumam, and Donnellan, 
and indeed in the earlier work on demonstrative linguistic reference by 
Strawson.!* I will be presupposing the main results of this work. I will also 
be presupposing my work on anti-individualism.!* Anti-individualism is the 
view that the natures of many types of representational states, marked 
partly by representational contents, are constitutively dependent on rela- 
tions to their subject matter, prototypically the physical environment. 
These relations (typically patterns of causal relations) need not be rep- 
resentable by the individual. The work on anti-individualism shows that 
not just linguistic reference but the kind-identity of many mental states is 
constitutively dependent on causal relations to the environment, or on 
communicational relations to others with relevant causal relations to the 
environment.'* These relations cannot be assimilated to verification pro- 
cedures or descriptions available to the individual. But they help deter- 
mine the nature of mental states and their representational content. 

A primary lesson from these bodies of work is that reference and 
the representational identities of mental states depend, constitutively, on 
more than what the individual can do to describe, find, confirm, or believe 
about what is represented. They depend partly but constitutively on causal 


12. Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1972); Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning,’” in Mind, Language, and Reality, vol. 2 
of Philosophical Papers (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1975); Keith Donnellan, 
“Reference and Definite Descriptions,” Philosophical Review 75 (1966): 281-304; “Proper 
Names and Identifying Descriptions,” Synthese 21 (1970): 335-58; Strawson, Individuals, 
chap. 1 and pp. 114-15 [117-18]. 

13. Tyler Burge, “Individualism and the Mental,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 4 (1979): 
73-121; T. Burge, “Other Bodies,” in Thought and Object, ed. Andrew Woodfield (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1982), 97-120; T. Burge, “Intellectual Norms and Foundations of 
Mind,” Journal of Philosophy 83 (1986): 697-720; T. Burge, “Cartesian Error and the Objec- 
tivity of Perception,” in Subject, Thought, and Context, ed. John McDowell and Philip Pettit 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), 117-36; T. Burge, “Individualism and Psychol- 
ogy,” Philosophical Review 95 (1986): 3-45; T. Burge, “Perceptual Entitlement,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research 67 (2003): 503-48; T. Burge, “Disjunctivism and Perceptual 
Psychology.” The first four articles listed are collected in my Foundations of Mind (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2007). 

14. For extensive discussion of relations between the work on linguistic reference and 
my work on anti-individualism, see the introduction to Burge, Foundations of Mind. 
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and functional relations between individual and environment. So there 
is no reason to insist that the psychological conditions necessary for 
objective representation require that the individual do the objectifying 
himself or herself. Some of the work can be done by psychological subsys- 
tems. Some of it can be done by needs and activities of the individual and 
causal relations between the environment and these needs and activities. 
The individual need not be able to represent the operations of subsystems, 
or these needs, activities, or relations. 

The work on reference and representational states just alluded to 
centered on language or on relatively sophisticated thought—thought 
communicated in language, or thought involving a capacity to appreciate 
what a natural kind is. But it is clear that some of the most important onto- 
genetic and phylogenetic roots of representation lie in perception. Repre- 
sentation of physical entities in language and thoughtis the way it is largely 
because representation in perception is the way ét is. Remarkably, the work 
on linguistic reference by Kripke, Putnam, and Donnellan was not backed 
by any serious reflection on perception. Ifa reasonable conception of per- 
ception had been central in mid-twentieth-century philosophy, the dis- 
coveries about linguistic reference and mental representational content 
would have come more easily. 

For example, the Kripke-Donnellan points about reference of 
names have rather obvious counterparts about perception. An object 
can be seen even though the perceiver cannot (in the seeing, given 
background knowledge) otherwise distinguish it from actual or possible 
look-alikes. Perceptual reference is not effected purely by perceptual 
attributives in the perceiver’s repertoire. This point was brilliantly made by 
Strawson. It probably played some role in the overthrow of descriptivism.'? 
But Strawson concluded that perception, at least of bodies, must be aided 
by general supplementary conceptual criteria for individuation. Straw- 
son’s Individual Representationalism prevented him from exploiting his 
insight fully. 

To take another example, perceptual reference is compatible with 
being wrong about most of the salient properties of a perceived object. 
The color, shape, position, and kind of an object can be misperceived, all 


15. The main line of development of these theories of representation went through 
reflection on language and through sophisticated exercises of mind, not through percep- 
tion. Donnellan in “Proper Names and Identifying Descriptions,” sec. 8, does appeal to 
perception in one of his arguments against descriptivist theories of reference. But he does 
not develop the point into fuller reflection on the role of perception in primitive empirical 


reference. 
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at once, even as the object is perceived. Here is a clear analog ofa standard 
point made about the use of names and natural kind terms. 

The representational content of perceptual attributives depends 
on relations to the environment. Whatever procedures that we have for 
discriminating and acting on such perceivable kinds derive their meaning 
from the fact that they are adaptations and accommodations in the per- 
ceiver’s perceptual systems to the kinds themselves. The procedures do 
not provide meaning to perceptual states independently of kinds that are 
interacted with. 

Individual Representationalism is not to be identified with indivt- 
dualism—the contrary of anti-individualism. Individualism maintains, 
roughly, that all or most genuine mental states do not depend for being 
the states that they are on any relations to entities beyond the body of the 
individual. Some Individual Representationalists are individualists. Many, 
especially many second-family Individual Representationalists, are not. 
Reflection on anti-individualism about perception helps undermine Indi- 
vidual Representationalism. But the relations between the two doctrines 
are complex. I shall not discuss these relations in any depth here. 

Anti-individualism does yield materials for rethinking Individual 
Representationalism. In particular, I think that anti-individualism regard- 
ing perception, properly elaborated, provides a framework for rejecting 
Individual Representationalism. Moreover, I think that anti-individualism 
is presupposed in those parts of perceptual psychology that directly under 
mine Individual Representationalism. 

I begin with some remarks about Kant, who is often taken as hero 
and inspiration for second-family Individual Representationalism. I then 
criticize representative arguments by Strawson and Quine meant to sup- 
port particular forms of Individual Representationalism. Finally, I reflect 
briefly on what should replace Individual Representationalism. 


I. 


Kant’s dictum, “Intuitions without concepts are blind” suggests that refer- 
ence via intuition (roughly perception) is possible only when supported 
by concepts, which are in turn taken to be elements in capacities for 
propositional thought.'® Kant is often read here as placing a condition 
on objective reference. He is taken to hold that perceptual reference to a 


16. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason A51/B75. 
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physical world requires concepts of substance, causation, spatial location, 
and the self. 

This interpretation of the dictum is incorrect. One must scrutinize 
what constitutes blindness. There is textual evidence that Kant means by 
“blindness” lack of self-conscious understanding. Kant’s remark occurs 
in the explanation of cohditions for cognition (Erkenntnis). “Cognition” 
is a technical term. A cognition is an objective conscious representation 
whose (actual) objective validity can in principle be established by argu- 
ment, by the individual with the cognition.!7 Cognition requires an abil- 
ity to argue something about a representation. Kant’s dictum attributes 
blindness to intuitions relative to obtaining cognition, in this demanding 
sense. Presumably, animals and human babies lack concepts of representa- 
tions. They cannot carry out justifications with regard to them. The dictum 
takes no position on whether they can represent mind-independent enti- 
ties. It takes no position on the perceptual capacities of animals that lack 
concepts. More broadly, I believe that in the first Critique Kant is not pri- 
marily concerned with conditions on representing the physical world. He 
explains conditions on an ability self-consciously to justify representation 
of a world conceived as mind-independent.'® 

Kant is well known for giving conditions for the possibility of expe- 
rience. Like “cognition,” “ 
Kant explains it in terms of empirical cognition.'? So having an expe- 
rience in this technical sense requires an ability to establish something 
about it. In holding that one can have experience only if one is capable 
of self-consciousness and capable of unifying experience under categories 


experience” (Erfahrung) is a technical term. 


17. Critique of Pure Reason A89/B122. Kant also has a use of “Erkenntnis” that is much 
less demanding than the one explicated here. These two uses complicate the interpretative 
picture in ways that I will not be able to pursue here. 

18. This is obviously a large interpretational issue. Here I am oversimplifying my view. I 
think that Kant does sometimes seem to mix points about reference with points about cog- 
nition, in his more demanding sense of “cognition.” I think that some of this mixing can be 
seen not to be in conflict with my main line of interpretation if one attends carefully to the 
distinction between Kant’s empirical realism and his transcendental idealism. Indepen- 
dence of perception from conception is admissible for Kant only from his empirical realist 
point of view. In any case, I believe that Kant’s main topic is cognition in the demanding 
sense. And I think that there are passages that indicate that he allowed to animals intuitions 
(though not concepts) of, and probably as of, physical entities. He clearly thought that ani- 
mals lack concepts, as well as self-consciousness and cognition in the demanding sense. I 
hope to develop these interpretative matters elsewhere. Here I just want to caution against 
overreading Kant’s dictum. The famous dictum definitely does not claim that intuitions 


require concepts in order to intuit. 
19. Critique of Pure Reason B147. 
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like cause, Kant is not proposing that higher animals and young children 
lack experience in an ordinary sense because they lack self-consciousness 
and a reflective access to an account of warrant (an argument for objec- 
tive validity). 

Kantsays things thatsuggest such a doctrine. But the central project 
of the first Critique does not, in my view, depend onit. Evidence from Kant’s 
lectures indicates that he thought that animals, which he regarded as lack- 
ing concepts, have empirical intuitions (perceptions) of physical entities. 
Kant tried to account for mature epistemic states. Cognition and experi- 
ence are assumed to be epistemic states of beings capable of deliberation 
and of science. 

Kant’s misunderstood dictum inspired positions on conditions for 
objective reference. Many neo-Kantians hold that animals have only sensi- 
tive reactions to the physical world that function for their own good. Anti- 
mals are held to lack perception of, and as of, specific physical entities 
because they lack required conceptual categories. Much of the inspiration 
for this approach to objective reference has been mediated and amplified 
by Strawson’s work. 


II. 


It is important to distinguish the project of explaining minimal constitutive 
conditions on objective representation of the physical environment from the 
project of explaining constitutive conditions necessary for our conception 
of mind-independent entities as mind-independent. The second project 
is that of explaining conditions for our conception of objectivity. 

It is part of the very formulation of the second project that one 
has a concept of mind. The claim that one has a conception of mind- 
independent entities as mind-independent entails that one has a con- 
cept of mind. An ability to hold that physical entities are independent of 
one’s own mind, and everyone else’s mind, requires a capacity for self- 
consciousness. Thus appeal to self-consciousness is no big step within the 
second project. It is already present in our ordinary conception of objectiv- 
ity. The second project tries to understand the elements of our adult con- 
ceptual scheme. Thatscheme includes, uncontroversially, mentalistic con- 
cepts as well as concepts of a mind-independent world. 

By contrast, the first project tries to explain minimal conditions on 
representing physical entities. It does not presuppose that to represent 
physical entities, one must have a concept of mind. The claim that to rep- 
resent physical entities, one must have a concept of mind is a substantive 
claim. It is not entailed by the very formulation of the problem. 
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Strawson’s main project is, like Kant’s, not to account for minimal 
conditions on representing physical entities. It is to account for our con- 
ception of objectivity. Strawson aims to “exhibit some general and structural 
features of the conceptual scheme in terms of which we think about par- 
ticular things.”*° He takes this conceptual scheme to include thoughts 
not only about physical%individuals but also about ourselves, and about 
the independence of physical individuals from minds. He takes self- 
consciousness to be included in the conceptual scheme.*! When he dis- 
cusses identifying reference to particulars, he usually presumes a back- 
ground of sophisticated self-conscious thought and often a context of 
linguistic communication.”* 

There are few places where Strawson explicitly discusses conditions 
on objective representation independently ofa presumption that it occurs 
in a scheme that includes a concept of objectivity.?? Yet his work influ- 
enced others whose main focus is on such conditions. One reason for this 
influence is that Strawson sometimes moves, without comment, from an 
account of our conception of objectivity to points intended to bear directly 
on conditions for objective reference. In some cases, these moves seem to 
be an unnoticed slide. In others, they seem to result from unstated back- 
ground assumptions. 

The slide from discussing conditions for a conception of objectiv- 
ity to discussing conditions for objective reference occurs in Strawson’s 
exposition of Kant. In expounding the Second Analogy, without any sup- 
porting argument, Strawson counts it an insight of Kant’s to reduce the 
problem of discovering “what is necessary to make a temporal succes- 
sion of experiences (or perceptions) perceptions of an objective reality” 
to the problem of discovering “necessary conditions of the possibility of 
distinguishing ... time relations between objects which the perceptions 
are to be taken as perceptions of... and time-relations between the mem- 
bers of the (subjective) series of perceptions themselves.”*4 This is to 
reduce the problem of explaining minimum conditions on experience 


20. Individuals, 2 [15]. 

21. Ibid., 2, 24,55, 61, 72-74 [15, 35, 65-66, 79-83]; see also P. F. Strawson, The Bounds 
of Sense: An Essay on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (London: Routledge, 1989; first published 
1966), 89, 91, 98. 

22. Individuals, 2-3, ff. [15-16,17ff.]. 

23. Insome of these places, he clearly commits himself to Individual Representational- 
ism. See, for example, “Entity and Identity” (1976), 21-51, and “Reference and Its Roots” 
(1986), 123-41, in his Entity and Identity and Other Essays (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997). 

24. The Bounds of Sense, 124. Strawson makes it clear that the latter project presupposes 
empirical self-consciousness. 
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of objective reality to the problem of explaining necessary conditions on 
our conception of the relation between perceptions and their objects—an 
aspect of the problem of explaining our conception of objectivity. 

Strawson is primarily interested in our mature conceptual scheme. 
Yet he expounds Kant (dubiously, I think), on the presumption that 
perceiving physical entities depends on conceptualizing the distinction 
between perceptions and physical entities. Such a presumption would 
exclude children and animals, who certainly lack a conception of their 
perceptions as such, from perceiving physical entities as having specific 
physical attributes. Such a view would be high-handed and hyperintellec- 
tualized. Strawson probably believed this view. But his failure to call atten- 
tion to its consequences and his failure to argue for it suggest that he slides 
carelessly between the project of explaining conditions for our conception 
of objectivity and the project of accounting for conditions on perceptual 
representation of physical objects. F 

The same slide resides in Strawson’s discussions of experience. 
When Strawson introduces the notion of experience in his exposition of 
Kant, he does not give it the technical explanation that Kant does. He uses 
it as if it is a completely ordinary notion.”° 

The issue of what to count as experience bears on Strawson’s 
approving exposition of Kant’s account of conditions for the possibility 
of experience. Strawson expounds Kant’s view that “experience” requires 
a unity of consciousness. Kant and Strawson construe unity of conscious- 
ness as a capacity for self-consciousness—an ability to add “I think” to rep- 
resentations.”° Strawson holds that the ability to recognize particulars as 
being of a general kind requires an ability to refer different experiences 
to a single thinking subject. Such an ability is said to preserve a distinc- 
tion between a particular recognized and recognition of the particular. In 
sum, a Capacity to ascribe experiences to a single subject is necessary for 
a conceptual capacity to distinguish between the way things seem and the 
way things are.*” This latter capacity is claimed to be necessary for having 
experience. 

This argument would need much more discussion than Strawson 
provides, if the notion of experience did not, virtually as a matter of 
terminology, exclude perceptions and perceptual beliefs of animals and 


25. Ibid., 15ff. This point applies to the passage from Strawson’s discussion of the Sec- 
ond Analogy, quoted above. 

26. Ibid., 93, 98, 100-102. See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason B132-34, B138, and 
Strawson, Individuals, '75 [81-82]. 

27. Strawson, The Bounds of Sense, 100-102, 110-11. 
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children, as Kant’s does. For common sense and empirical science support 
the view that animals and young children have perceptions and beliefs 
about physical bodies. Yet there is no evidence that all these individuals 
have conceptualized a seems/is distinction or can think thoughts of the 
form “I think . . .” Strawson starts with a liberal, commonsense notion of 
experience. He gives afguments that are not nearly sufficient to reach 
their conclusions, unless the notion of experience in their premises is 
taken in a narrower sense.”° 

Such requirements are perhaps plausible in an account of a con- 
ception of objectivity. They cannot be assumed in an account of objective 
representation—more specifically, an account of the capacity of percep- 
tion, or even perceptual belief, to represent physical particulars, including 
bodies, as having specific physical characteristics. 

Strawson either slides between the two projects or assumes Individ- 
ual Representationalism. On this assumption, if an individual is to form a 
perceptual belief about bodies, the individual must be able to think con- 
ditions that make those abilities possible; general constitutive conditions 
must be conceptualized by the individual.?? This assumption is, I think, 
mistaken. It is certainly not argued for. 

Strawson’s Individual Representationalism is further suggested by 
his demand that an individual have “criteria” for application of concepts. 
This demand is a holdover from verificationism, which marks Strawson’s 
philosophy elsewhere. The slide in Strawson gained momentum—to the 
point of becoming a plunge—in his followers. I shall not discuss these vari- 
ations on Strawson here.*? I reserve fuller discussion of these matters to 


another occasion. 


28. Strawson requires for objective, identificatory reference a capacity to track one’s 
own body, in thought, in a comprehensive, allocentric spatiotemporal system. This re- 
quirement is not well supported, at least insofar as it is required for picking out individual 
things. See Strawson, Individuals, 12-14, 27,102, 114-15 [24-26, 38, 105, 117-18]. I discuss 
this aspect of Strawson’s work in Origins of Objectivity. 

29. This view is commonly associated with an epistemic correlate: to be applicable, 
norms like warrant require conceptualization of the constitutive conditions. For reasons 
to doubt this sort of epistemic internalism, see my “Perceptual Entitlement.” 

30. Examples are Gareth Evans, The Varieties of Reference (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982); John McDowell, Mind and World (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1994); 
John Campbell, Past, Space, and Self (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995); Quasim Cassam, 
Self and World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997). 
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Hil. 


Quine maintains that the notions of meaning, reference, and representa- 
tion lack objective status. He argues that attributions of such representa- 
tions are indeterminate. He views psychology and semantics as less factual 
than natural science. 

In The Roots of Reference, Quine pursues a separable line of rea- 
soning. There he elaborates an account, polished through his career, of 
the development of, and conceptual priority among, referential devices. 
According to the account, human children begin with undifferentiated, 
not truly referential, sensory and sentential equipment; by learning cer- 
tain specific linguistic devices, they come to be able to carry out genuine 
reference to entities in the environment. The account is meant as a contri- 
bution to psychology and linguistics, whatever their status. It can be evalu- 
ated on its merits, apart from the indeterminacy theses.*! 

The indeterminacy theses and the developmental account rest, 
however, on a common mistake. They fail to recognize certain continu- 
ities between natural sciences that specify ecological relations between 
individuals and their environment, on one hand, and the sciences of psy- 
chology and semantics, on the other. Reflection on anti-individualism 
illuminates the failure. The representational contents of an individual’s 
perceptual states are partly constitutively individuated by the individual's 
discriminatory capacities and perspective. But the contents are also con- 
stitutively individuated by reference to entities indicated in explanations 
of the animal’s basic biological needs and activities—eating, mating, navi- 
gating, fighting, fleeing, parenting.*” 

Quine’s error can be elicited by reflecting on mechanisms of per- 
ception. Perceptual mechanisms are successfully explained in terms of 
their representing types in the environment that figure in explanations 
of individuals’ basic biological activities. Convergence is a visual system’s 
determining location, hence distance, of a particular by triangulating 
from the light coming into the two eyes. There is a problem in finding 
what entities the two eyes converge upon and what attributives the percep- 
tual system applies. Solutions to the problem consider not just positions 
where sight lines from the eyes intersect. There are many kinds and prop- 
erties instantiated at any position from which the two eyes receive light. 
Solutions to the problem assume that those instances of types (in relevant 


31. include under “indeterminacy theses” the thesis of the indeterminacy of meaning 
and the thesis of the inscrutability of reference. 
32. See, by way of comparison, Burge, “Perceptual Entitlement,” sec. 1. 
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positions) that are both discriminable by the individual and are of poten- 
tial environmental relevance to individual biological functions, needs, 
and activity in coping with the environment help constitutively determine 
the types that the individual’s perceptual system attributes, and the partic- 
ular instances of types that the individual perceives. 

In explaining tht development of representation, Quine assumes 
a default neutrality among various possible referents—masses, light arrays, 
temporal stages of objects, universals, undetached object parts, and so 
on. None of these entities is central in explaining individuals’ function- 
ing with respect to basic biological needs and activities. They are not 
on a par with macrophysical bodies and their properties in determin- 
ing the natures and contents of perceptual states. Explanation is not 
default neutral among them. Quine’s argument claims that the represen- 
tational contents of psychological states exhibit an indeterminacy “over 
and above” inductive indeterminacy in the natural sciences. This claim, 
like the default neutrality in his developmental account, derives from over- 
looking the methodology of explanations of perceptual capacities. It over- 
looks the fact that perceptual content is constrained by the subject matters 
of ethology and zoology. These accounts relate animals to the key environ- 
mental entities that figure in their activities.*® 

In both the quasi-empirical account regarding development and 
the reasoning about indeterminacy, Quine takes the child to have a “sense” 
of the externality of the world in the early stages of language learning. He 
claims, however, that there is no genuine reference to anything until cer- 
tain linguistic structures are learned. 


33. A critical response to Quine’s thesis of the indeterminacy of translation may be 
found in Noam Chomsky, “Quine’s Empirical Assumptions,” in Words and Objections, ed. 
Donald Davidson and Jaakko Hintikka (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1969). Chomsky correctly 
fixes on Quine’s assumption that indeterminacy in the human sciences is “over and above” 
any indeterminacy in the natural sciences. Donald Davidson defends indeterminacy by 
assimilating it to the variety of scales of measurement, Fahrenheit and Centigrade for 
example. See D. Davidson, “A Coherence Theory of Truth and Knowledge,” in Truth and 
Interpretation, ed. E. LePore (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 313. This defense underplays the 
point and degree of Quine’s radicalism. On Quine’s view, different translations can be 
incompatible—they assign some of the same sentences incompatible truth values—and 
yet be equally best. Different scales of measurement are fully compatible at each attribu- 
tion. Quine’s reasons for his indeterminacy thesis are various and sometimes obscure. I 
believe that the fundamental assumption is that meaning is given by confirmation proce- 
dures or dispositions to respond to stimuli and that these are not constrained by the indi- 
viduation of kinds in the environment specifiable by the natural sciences. I believe that this 
assumption is without rational support and mistaken. 
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I will not discuss Quine’s argumentation in detail here. I will try to 
convey a general sense for it. Quine begins his discussion of reference with 
an account of early stages of language use. He holds that the simplest bit 
of language is the one-word observation sentence. “Dog!” or “Red!” are exam- 
ples. Quine claims that these sentences are “unstructured.” He writes, “all 
the baby learns is to say his word when appropriately irritated and not 
otherwise.”** There is no prior individuating ability that the language can 
be mapped onto.”® 

Quine holds that an individuative ability can be attributed, and the 
relevant expressions obtain structure, only when the child acquires an aux- 
iliary individuative apparatus needed to refer to objects. Only then can 
“Dog!” be construed as having the structure of “That’s a dog!” The child 
must learn to “divide reference” if it is to represent physical objects. 

Divided reference consists in an ability to individuate objects as 
being of certain kinds indicated by general terms that are sortals—terms 
like “apple,” “dog,” and so on. The relevant ability to individuate is sup- 
posed also to depend on mastering a further linguistic apparatus of plu- 
rals, identity, negation, pronouns, and quantifiers.*° Sortals are needed to 
demarcate objects into kinds. Negation, plurals, and identity are needed 
to formulate discrimination of one object from another. Pronouns are 
needed to link different identifications over time and for quantification. 
Quantification is needed to formulate general principles of identity. 

Quine writes: 


For the very young child, who has not got beyond observation sentences, 
the recurrent presentation of a body is much on a par with similarities of 
stimulation that clearly do not prompt reification. Recurrent confronta- 
tion ofa ball is ona par at first with mere recurrent exposure to sunshine or 


34. W.V. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1960), 91-92; a cognate 
passage occurs earlier, in 1957, in “Speaking of Objects,” in Ontological Relativity and Other 
Essays (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969), 6-8. 

35. Amore complex discussion of the matter can be found in Quine, “Propositional 
Objects,” in his Ontological Relativity. There Quine makes out a deflated use for attributing 
propositional attitudes to animals. He writes: “. . . the cat wants to get on to the roof... what 
the cat wants is a simple matter of superposition with respect to the roof, by whatever name” 
(146-47). The ensuing account leaves out representational content for the cat’s state, and 
thus does not connect with perceptual psychological accounts. Quine is driven to this posi- 
tion partly by his requirements on individuation of attitudes and representational con- 
tents, and partly by his Individual Representationalism. 

36. Quine, Word and Object, 93-95; Quine, Ontological Relativity, 32-33; W. V. Quine, 
Roots of Reference (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1973), 84-101; W. V. Quine, Pursuit of Truth 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990), 23-28. 
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cool air: the question whether it is the same old ball or one like it makes no 
more sense than whether it is the same old sunbeam, the same old breeze. 
Experience is in its feature-placing stage, in Strawson’s phrase. Individua- 
tion comes only later. 

True, an infant is observed to expect a steadily moving object to reap- 
pear after it passes behind a screen; but this all happens within a specious 
present and reflects rather the expectation of continuity of a present 
feature than the reification of an intermittently absent object. Again a 
dog’s recognition of a recurrent individual is beside the point; the dog is 
responding to a distinctive odor or other trait, unavailable in the case of 
qualitatively indistinguishable balls. To us the question whether we are see- 
ing the same old ball orjust a similar one is meaningful even in cases where 
it remains unanswered. It is here that reification of bodies is full blown.°” 


This last suggestion that objective reference to bodies is meaningful only 
when the question of sameness of object can be raised independently of 
specific answerable cases is elaborated more fully in the following passage: 


After any considerable lapse of observation, however, the question of iden- 
tity of unspecified dogs simply does not arise—notat the rudimentary stage 
of language learning. It scarcely makes sense until we are in a position to 
say such things as that in general if any dog undergoes such and such then 
in due course that same dog will behave thus and so.**® 


Quine goes on to hold that deciding issues of identity requires construct- 
ing the simplest account in one’s “overall scheme of things.” 

Quine assumes in these passages that his argument from default 
neutrality has established a preindividuative stage. The failure of this argu- 
ment is the fundamental deficiency in these passages. There is no default 
neutrality among the various alternative kinds for attribution that Quine 
proposes. There is substantial empirical reason to believe that infants per- 
ceive and track bodies as bodies, and perceive such bodies as having vari- 
ous specific physical properties and as entering into various specific phys- 
ical relations, long before they can think the generalizations that Quine 
requires.*? There is no reason to think that their perception of bodies and 
attribution to them of the kind body and of specific physical properties is 


anything less than “full blown.” 


37. Quine, Pursuit of Truth, 24-25. 

38. W. V. Quine, “Things and Their Place in Theories,” in Theortes and Things (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981), 7-8. 

39. This point is made, with Quine as target, in Susan Carey, “Does Language Require 
the Child to Reconceptualize the World?” Lingua 92 (1994): 143-67. 
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Quine assumes that only through acquisition of certain linguistic 
competencies can the individual transcend (alleged) lack of specificity 
in reference and attribution in an (alleged) preindividuative stage. He 
believes that the argument from default neutrality establishes that prelin- 
guistic perception cannot represent bodies. I have already criticized this 
argument. 

The quoted passages evince three more unarticulated assumptions 
that deserve comment. 

First, Quine assumes that for young children and animals, issues of 
reidentification do not “arise” after considerable lapses of observation. I 
know of no reason to require long-term memory for representing bodies 
as bodies. Attribution of body through visual perception can be established 
independently of the role of such attribution in long-term memory. Re- 
identification after “considerable lapses in observation” is not necessary 
for perceptual representation as of bodies. Tracking a body in view, under 
appropriate attributional principles, is sufficient. 

However, animals retain expectations over a wide variety of search 
times. Birds, monkeys, and apes track bodies over months without inter- 
vening observation.*° The idea that issues of reidentification do not “arise” 
for these animals needs support that Quine does not give. 

Quine thinks that there is a further special problem about deter- 
mining whether nonlinguistic beings are reidentifying a particular or 
merely responding to resemblance or sameness of type. For singular refer- 
ence to bodies, he requires explicit linguistic formulations of identity and 
difference, backed by general criteria for reidentification. 


40. See, for example, Renee Baillargeon, Elizabeth S. Spelke, and Stanley Wasser- 
man, “Object Permanence in Five-Month-Old Infants,” Cognition 20 (1985): 204-6; N. S. 
Clayton, D. P. Griffiths, N. J. Emery, and A. Dickinson, “Elements of Episodic-like Memory 
in Animals,” in Episodic Memory: New Directions in Research, ed. A. Baddeley, J. P. Aggleton, 
and M. A. Conway (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002); Bennett L. Schwartz, “Do Non- 
human Primates Have Episodic Memory?” in The Missing Link in Cognition, Origins of Self- 
Reflective Consciousness, ed. Herbert S. Terrace and Janet Metcalfe (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2005) , 225-41. For example, the Clayton etal. article (“Elements of Episodic-like 
Memory in Animals”) describes an ingenious set of experiments in which scrub jays cache 
perishable and nonperishable food packets and keep track of where they stored each food 
type and how long ago. There is independent ground for taking birds to be capable of per- 
ceiving bodies as such. These experiments show a capacity to track bodies for periods of 
one hundred hours. I note that the results do not depend on whether the birds remember 
the caching events themselves. It is enough that they track the duration of the presence of 
the objects in the various hiding spots. See also n. 52. 
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There is no good ground for requiring an individual to be able to 
formulate a distinction between referring to a particular again and merely 
responding again to the same type. Some cases are, of course, difficult to 
determine. But one must look to the nature and function of the animal’s 
perceptual systems, not to capacities to represent the relevant distinction 
in general form or to répresent principles for drawing the distinction. 

Successful perception is necessarily of particulars that can cause 
perceptual states. It would make no sense to take perception to be of 
attributes in the abstract. In experiments that show an individual discrim- 
inating a three-dimensional body from a surround and tracking it over 
time—perhaps in motion, or behind barriers—the alternative account is 
not that the individual perceives only some abstract shape or kind. The 
alternative account is that the individual perceives a series of instances of 
a property or kind, but nota single continuous instance of the kind body." 
Or the alternative account could be that it is indeterminate whether the 
individual is tracking a single body or a series of instances of some pro- 
perty or kind. " 

Given that science establishes that an individual has perceptual 
states—states marked by perceptual constancies—the individual need not 
have any further capacity to distinguish individuals from types. Perception 
cannot be of types alone. It always involves the individual’s perceptually 
attributing types to particulars. So the question is whether, prior to the 
individual’s acquiring linguistic devices for expressing general criteria for 
sameness and difference of instances ofa type, a postulation that attributes 
to an individual perception as of a series of instances of a given type is 
always an equally good postulation as one that attributes perception as of 
a single instance of the type. These postulations are not commonly, much 
less always, equally good. In fact, the alternatives tend to be unmotivated 
and to yield ad hoc, less explanatory perceptual theories. Differentiating 
between the scientific postulations depends, not on the individual’s abil- 
ity to formulate bases for the differentiation, but to a large extent on the 
individual’s nonrepresentational relations to kinds in the environment— 
assuming, of course, that the individual has been determined to have 


perceptual capacities. 
41. I am assuming that it can be independently and empirically established that the 
individual has genuinely perceptual states. Of course, Quine’s position trades on a failure 


to distinguish between perception and sensory registration of proximal stimulation. See 
sec. 4 for discussion of these matters. 
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Perceptual states are constitutively determined to be what they are 
by patterns of nonrepresentational interaction between individuals and 
particular instances of actual kinds in the environment. Perceptual psy- 
chology individuates perceptions in a way that accords with actual causally 
relevant facts in the environment, as described by other sciences. Take, for 
example, motion of solid bodies through space and time. Perception func- 
tions partly to enable an individual to track the way things are in order to 
carry out its basic activities. Since bodies are key factors in the basic pur- 
suits of many animals, it is not surprising that many animals can perceive 
them as bodies. Mating, predating, and navigating depend on continuity 
of bodies through time. Perception functions to track such matters, inso- 
far as the perceptual system has the discriminatory and objectifying capac- 
ities to do so. 

The motion that perception tracks is in fact the motion of a single 
integrated body. Perception of a succession of very short-term instances of 
the kind body in different positions along a continuous path is not percep- 
tion of anything in motion, and does not correspond to any biologically 
relevant environmental kind. Perceptual anti-individualism maintains 
that perceptual kinds are determined through interaction with relevant 
kinds in the environment. Perceptual psychology individuates in accord 
with this principle. The relevant environmental kind here is diachronic— 
motion of integrated bodies. Fora perceptual system to match such a kind, 
it must track an identical individual in motion. Thus the type of explana- 
tion provided by perceptual anti-individualism prima facie favors attribu- 
tion of perceptual tracking of a particular instance of the kind body over 
attribution of serial perception of different short-term instances of the 
kind. The alternative of taking individuals to track a series of instances 
fails to account for patterned and functional interaction with the kind 
bodily motion.” 

Perception tracks through its causal-perceptual relation to the par- 
ticular. Perceptual memory can preserve that singular representation, for 
example, in tracking within view and behind obstacles. Explanations of 
the tracking make essential use of principles governing the motion and/or 
topology of a single integrated body. They do so because tracking single 


42. Of course, perceptual anti-individualism does not hold that all perceivers track 
bodies. Whether a particular perceiver, or a particular perceptual system, tracks bodies is 
a specific empirical matter. The point is that if empirical considerations seem to support 
attribution of perceptual tracking of bodies, perceptual anti-individualism helps indicate 
why such attribution, as opposed to attribution ofa series of perceptions of exactly resem- 
bling particulars, is warranted. 
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bodies is important to the contribution of the perceptual system to 
the individual’s basic biological activities—parenting, mating, predating, 
escaping, navigating. 

Tracking in perception can be integrated with longer-term mem- 
ory and application of such memory in action. For example, perceptual 
tracking can be integrated with pursuing prey behind obstacles, or in 
responding to a parent or mate after an absence, or in acting in a propri- 
etary way toward a stash. Often such integration is connected to the ani- 
mal’s use of relatively specific maps and landmarks that require singular 
positional or landmark reference. These capacities can often be shown to 
connect perception and use of a spatial representation to find a formerly 
perceived entity. The spatial representation’s content involves fixing par- 
ticular spatial positions. The representational content of perceptions and 
perceptual memories that use spatial representation—in navigation, par- 
enting, mating, predation, stashing—commonly depends on facts about 
the movement or continuation of individuals in space over time. Often the 
best account of an animal’s memory treats it as an extension of the sort 
of perceptual tracking that holds the object in view, or of the sort of per- 
ceptual tracking that follows an object, in a short-term way, behind obsta- 
cles. Empirical best-explanations can support an account of the connec- 
tions between such capacities, without needing to rely on evidence that 
the individual has general criteria for distinguishing tracking a particular 
from responding again to a type.*° 

The second unstated assumption in the quoted passages is that 
expectations of animals and children regarding reappearing objects can 
be understood in terms of a specious present in which the individual 
expects only the reappearance of a stimulus or quality.** This assumption 
is mistaken. Infants and many nonhuman animals do not track by expect- 
ing qualities or specific proximal stimuli. They track bounded, closed, 


43. J reiterate that I believe that for an individual to be able to represent bodies as 
bodies, it is not constitutively necessary that an individual reidentify them through lapses 
in observation. Many psychologists as well as philosophers assume this requirement. The 
requirement is not clearly motivated. I believe that appropriately extensive perceptual 
tracking itself counts as reidentification, and helps distinguish attribution of bodies from 
attribution of events and other particulars that are relevant to the individual’s (or species’) 
biologically basic pursuits. The capacity to track entities behind obstacles is, however, 
shared by a wide variety of animals. 

44. Piaget proposed similar deflationary explanations—in terms of a phenomenalistic 
feature-continuity ofan activity in a specious present. He applied these explanations to the 
kinds of cases (objects passing behind barriers) that Quine is referring to. See Piaget, The 
Construction of Reality in the Child. 
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relatively rigid three-dimensional figures—bodies. The specific shape, 
color, and ordinary sortal kind are strikingly unimportant in tracking dur- 
ing the first twelve months of human life.*° Early infant tracking follows 
the most basic element specific to a body. Quine’s deflationary account of 
tracking is empirically mistaken. 

This point about infant perceptual tracking bears on a corollary 
assumption that dominates Quine’s work. Quine holds that responses to 
shape are equally well construed as responses to certain types of clumpi- 
ness within a larger mass.*° There is evidence that infants and animals 
are responsive to masses only well after they are responsive to bodies.* 
Quine’s assumption that mass-like or feature-placing representations are 
either developmentally prior in human children to representation of bod- 
ies, or equally likely, is empirically mistaken. 

Quine’s third assumption constitutes the core of his position. The 
assumption is implicit in his claim that the traits that the individual relies 
upon are unavailable for qualitatively indistinguishable objects, and in 
the point that the question of identity is for us meaningful even in cases 
where it remains unanswered. The assumption is most nearly explicit in 
the remark that the question of identity scarcely makes sense “until we are 
in a position to say such things as that in general if any dog undergoes such 
and such then in due course that same dog will behave thus and so.” The 
assumption is that for representation of bodies to be meaningful, the indi- 
vidual must be able to raise and answer questions about identity, individu- 
ation, and reidentification in general form, applicable independently of any 
particular tracking context.*® 

This assumption is shared by Quine with Strawson. Strawson differs 
mainly in not requiring that reidentification be linguistically formulable. 
Both assume that an individual can represent bodies only if the individual 
can represent individuation and reidentification in general form, through 
some criteria for objectivity or individuation. 


45. Claes von Hofsten and Elizabeth S. Spelke, “Object Perception and Object- 
Directed Reaching in Infancy,” Journal of Experimental Psychology: General 114 (1985): 
198-212; Baillargeon, Spelke, and Wasserman, “Object Permanence in Five-Month-Old 
Infants.” 

46. Word and Object, 51ff.; The Roots of Reference, 54ff., 81f6.; Theories and Things, 7-8. 

47. Carey, “Does Language Require the Child to Reconceptualize the World?”; G. 
Huntley-Fenner, S. Carey, and A. Salimando, “Objects‘Are Individuals but Stuff Doesn’t 
Count: Perceived Rigidity and Cohesiveness Influence Infants’ Representation of Small 
Numbers of Discrete Entities,” Cognition 85 (2002): 203-21. 

48. For other passages that state or presuppose sucha requirement, see Quine, Roots of 
Reference, 82; Quine, Word and Object, 93, 115fE. 
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Late in life, Quine reworked the passages that we have been 
discussing. He distinguished between perceptual identification, on one 
hand, and “full reification” or “full reference,” on the other. This distinc- 
tion is perhaps a sign of admirable late flexibility in Quine’s views. Still, the 
passage does not change the basic picture. Here it is: 


As Donald Campbell puts it, reification of bodies is innate in man and 
the other higher animals. I agree, subject to a qualifying adjective: per- 
ceptual reification... 1 reserve “full reification” and “full reference” for the 
sophisticated stage where the identity of a body from one time to another 
can be queried and affirmed or conjectured or denied independently of 
exact resemblance. Such identification depends on our elaborate theory 
of space, time, and unobserved trajectories of bodies between observa- 
tions. Prior recognition of a recurrent body—a ball, or Mama, or Fido—is 
ona par with our recognition of any qualitative recurrence: warmth, thun- 
der, acool breeze. So long as no sense is made of the distinction between its 
being the same ball and its being another like it, the reification of the ball 
is perceptual rather than full. A dog’s recognition of a particular person is 
still only perceptual, insofar as it depends on smell.** 


Despite allowing “non-full” reference in perception, this passage 
involves the oversights discussed earlier. First, perceptual tracking of bod- 
ies cannot be assimilated to sensory response to smells, breezes, or warmth. 
Nor does perceptual tracking depend on “exact resemblance.” Quine’s 
deflationary conception of perception has not developed in any funda- 
mental way. Second, the requirement that the individual make sense of ref- 
erence as a condition on engaging in “full” reference is the basic assump- 
tion of second-family Individual Representationalism. Quine gives no 
argument for it. Of course, there is a difference between an individual that 
perceptually tracks a body and an individual that can query, affirm, deny 
a distinction between identity and exact resemblance. But it has not been 
shown that this difference bears on the nature of reference, or on kinds or 
degrees of reference. 

The idea that criteria of reidentification must be representable by 
the individual, or more broadly that the individual must have the resources 
to make sense of reference, if objective reference to bodies is to be possible, 
is the central second-family Individual Representationalist idea. Principles 
governing objective reference must be available to the individual, in the 


49. Iam indebted to Dagfinn Féllesdal for calling my attention to this passage. See On 
Quine, ed. Paolo Leonardi and Marco Santambrogio (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1995), 350. 
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sense that he or she must have the wherewithal to represent enabling con- 
ditions for such representation. 

The assumption of these requirements is so deeply embedded in 
Quine’s and Strawson’s standpoints that they do not discuss them, much 
less argue for them. I know of no good ground for them. Both the require- 
ment of generality and the requirement that the individual be the agent 
of relevant supplementary representational capacities are mistaken. 

Let me say more about why the requirement of generality is mis- 
taken. An individual’s perceptual capacities are individuated partly 
through causal and practical relations between the perceiver’s perceptual 
system and entities in the environment (commonly in the system’s evolu- 
tion).°° The relevant capacities need only be in play in particular percep- 
tual contexts, embedded in particular environmental contexts. General 
conditions of individuation or objectification need not be representable 
in the psychology, even unconsciously. An individual need not be able to 
represent principles that govern the operation of a perceptual system. The 
system must operate under such principles. Its activities must be explain- 
able as involving transitions under such principles. But the individual 
need not be able to, and usually cannot, make such principles the repre- 
sentational content of language or thought. Perception itself represents 
no general principles and lacks representations for its own representa- 
tions. As I have indicated, there are alternatives in the practice of science 
that are empirically well entrenched and that build on the singular and 
attributive elements constitutively present in perception. 

In light of our discussion, the requirement that the individual be 
the agent of the objectification is clearly mistaken. Objectification derives 
from the subindividual mechanisms of perception, and from the back- 
ground environmental-perceptual-system relations that make percep- 
tual representation possible. I shall return to objectification in the next 
section. 

Quine is not a philosopher whom one tends to think of as 
hyperintellectualizing a subject matter. Still, in this case, the charge 
applies. Quine’s assumption that objective reference to physical entities 
requires language is incompatible with empirical knowledge.°! Individual 


50. See Burge, “Disjunctivism and Perceptual Psychology.” 

51. Quine’s requirement is taken up by Donald Davidson in “Thought and Talk” 
(1975), in Truth and Interpretation, ed. E. Lepore, passim, but esp. 163, 170; “Rational Ani- 
mals” (1982), in volume 3 of Davidson’s essays, Subjective, Intersubjective, Objective (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2001), 98-99, 101; “A Coherence Theory of Truth and Knowledge” 
(1987), in Subjective, Intersubjective, Objective, 137-57; “Epistemology Externalized” (1990), 
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Representationalism is incompatible with empirical knowledge, whether 
Or notit gives a special role to language. 

There is substantial evidence that perceptual representation as of 
bodies occurs widely in the animal kingdom, and from the very beginning 
of human infant perceptual development. Children perceptually track 
bodies in motion by tra¢king bounded, relatively rigid three-dimensional 
figures. Tracking occurs over time and behind barriers. Even in the 
absence of motion, bodies are segmented from asurround and grouped as 
three-dimensional, bounded, relatively rigid wholes. Perception of shapes 
as three-dimensional has developmental priority.°? Studies of nonhuman 
visual systems are less abundant, but baby chicks, other birds, monkeys, 
apes, and other animals are similar in this regard. 

Evidence and theory have grown since Quine wrote. But even in 
his time, Quine ignored substantial, specific evidence that perceptual 


in Subjective, Intersubjective, Objective, 195, 202-3; “The Second Person” (1992), in Subjec- 
tive, Intersubjective, Objective, 118-19; “The Emergence of Thought” (1997), in Subjective, 
Intersubjective, Objective, 124, 129-30; “The Problem of Objectivity” (1995), in volume 4 of 
Davidson’s essays, Problems of Rationality (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004), 4, 7-8, 10-11, 
13; “What Thought Requires” (2001), in Problems of Rationality, 138-40. 

52. It has been maintained that young children are inclined to reach for and pick up 
entities on computer screens—until eighteen months old. See J. S. Deloache, S. L. Pier- 
routsakos, D. H. Uttal, K.S. Rosengren, and A. Gottlieb, “Grasping the Nature of Pictures,” 
Psychological Science 9 (1998): 205-10. This particular claim has been brought into doubt: 
A. Yonas, C. E. Granrud, M. H. Choy, and A. J. Alexander, “Picture Perception in Infants: 
Do 9—Month-Olds Attempt to Grasp Objects Depicted in Photographs?” Infancy 8 (2005): 
47-166. It may be that when infants are seeing figures on computer screens, they are rep- 
resenting two-dimensional surfaces as such. But for various empirical reasons, the princi- 
ples that govern tracking these entities certainly overlap those governing tracking three- 
dimensional bodies. There is little doubt in the literature that perception of entities in 
three dimensions begins at the beginning of human perceptual development. 

53. E. S. Spelke, “Principles of Object Perception,” Cognitive Science 14 (1990): 9- 
56; R. Baillargeon, and J. DeVos, “Object Permanence in Young Infants: Further Evi- 
dence,” Child Development 62 (1991): 1227-46; E. S. Spelke, K. Brelinger, J. Macomber, and 
K. Jacobson, “Origins of Knowledge,” Psychological Review 99 (1992): 605-32; C. R. Gallistel, 
“Animal Cognition: The Representation of Space, Time and Number,” Annual Review of 
Psychology 40 (1989): 155-89; M. D. Hauser, “Expectations about Object Motion and Des- 
tination: Experiments with a Non-Human Primate,” Developmental Science 1 (1998): 31-38; 
I. M. Pepperberg and F. A. Funk, “Object Permanence in Four Species of Psittacine Birds,” 
Animal Learning and Behavior 14 (1990): 322-30; L. Regolin, G. Vallortigara, and M. Zanfor- 
lin, “Detour Behavior in the Domestic Chick: Searching for a Disappearing Prey ora Disap- 
pearing Social Partner,” Animal Behavior 50 (1995): 203-11; L. Regolin and G. Vallortigara, 
“Perception of Partly Occluded Objects by Young Chicks,” Perception and Psychophysics 57 
(1995): 971-76. 
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systems ofa wide variety of prelinguistic animals, including human infants, 
are geared to enable individuals to distinguish and track middle-sized, 
integrated bodies. He and most other prominent philosophers in the 
second half of the previous century thought that they could explain empir- 
ical objective representation without thinking seriously about perception. 
Quine’s standpoint stemmed from confidence that he held a philosophi- 
cal position that showed that any empirical work that treated prelinguistic 
individuals as representing bodies as such must be mistaken. In fact, the 
strictures that he, Davidson, Strawson, and others place on reference and 
representation are not philosophically strong. They are also empirically 
untenable. 

Most of Quine’s confidence lies not in argument, but in assump- 
tion—particularly the assumption of a requirement on intelligibility. This 
is the requirement that the individual must be able to represent in general 
form basic conditions on objective reference. The requirement is not self 
evident. It is responsibly ignored in empirical psychology. I think it safe to 
count it mistaken. 


IV. 


I now sketch a standpoint that takes objective representation of physi- 
cal entities to be a primitive capacity—widespread among animals and 
present almost from the start of human development. The capacity does 
not emerge from a preindividuative representational muddle. The prob- 
lem of explaining how objective representation emerges in propositional 
thought is not that of explaining how propositional-conceptual abilities 
(or linguistic abilities) make objective representation possible. Such rep- 
resentation, including singular objective representation, is present in 
unaided perception. I want to elaborate on the objectivity present in per 
ception itself. 

There is a tradition in philosophy, and in pockets of psychology, 
that deflates the notion of representation. Reliance on such deflationary 
conceptions would raise a serious question whether criticism of Individ- 
ual Representationalism that uses them would simply change the subject. 
On such conceptions, it becomes an easy point that “representation” does 
not require the various capacities required by Individual Representation- 
alists. For example, one can trivially attribute representational states to 
artifacts like boat pumps. The pump “represents” that water has reached a 
certain level in the hold of the boat. Since its function is to clear the boat 
of water, it starts pumping. It stops when it represents that water has fallen 
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below a certain threshold. Explanation of the function and operations of 
the pump need not attribute representational states to the pump. Such 
attribution, though sometimes convenient, is explanatorily trivial: it adds 
nothing to explanation or understanding. 

A more systematic and serious deflationary approach takes any sys- 
tematic causal or counteffactual mapping relation between organism and 
world that has a natural function for an organism to be representation.** 
On this view, the differential sensing of light or heat spectra by amoebae, 
sensitivity to warmth in a reptile’s body, and sensing up or down in an earth- 
worm are instances of representation. 

In response to such deflationary approaches, Individual Represen- 
tationalists might protest that their claims are based on a richer concep- 
tion of representation. Relative to that conception—they might hold— 
their claims are not hyperintellectualized at all. 

I think that it will be clear that my notions of representation and 
perception do not support such protests. I use a richer conception of rep- 
resentation. But a larger point should be noted. My views. about these 
notions are not crucial to the issue over Individual Representationalism. 
I believe that there is no reasonable general conception of representation 
that fits the key claim of the Individual Representationalists that I have 
discussed. None of the Individual Representationalist positions are sup- 
ported for any notion of representation. The key claim is that to represent 
elements in the physical environment, an individual must have resources 
that can represent general conditions on objectification. Perceptual 
anti-individualism and empirical science show this requirement to be 
gratuitous. 


54. This conception of representation can be found in Fred Dretske, Naturalizing the 
Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995), chap. 1, and in Charles R. Gallistel, The Orga- 
nization of Learning (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1990), chaps. 1 and 2. Dretske tries to 
distinguish within this very broad conception of representation a narrower notion that 
applies to psychological representation. For more development of his view, see his “Misrep- 
resentation,” in Belief, Form, Content, and Function, ed. R. J. Bogdan (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity, Press, 1986); Explaining Behavior (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1988). I believe that 
Dretske’s attempt to explain a narrower species of representation in terms of the broader 
one does not succeed. But I shall have to reserve discussion for another occasion. In work 
that antedates his attempts to provide deflationary notions of representation, Dretske 
offers an illuminating set of intuitive considerations that, though not directly opposed 
to Individual Representationalism, are congenial to, but different from, the considera- 
tions that I emphasize in the present essay. See Fred Dretske, Seeing and Knowing (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul and University of Chicago Press, 1969). . 
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I count the low-level sensings of elements in the physical envi- 
ronment that I have just cited, sensings such as the amoeba’s, as regis- 
tration of information, but not representation.”” The key to recognizing a 
distinction lies in noting that having veridicality conditions, a constitu- 
tive feature of perception and representation, plays no substantive role in 
scientific explanations of the operations of these sensory states. Sen- 
sory information registration per se lacks constitutive association with 
veridicality conditions. 

I take perception to be a type of objective sensory representation. I will 
explicate the notions of objectivity and representation that inform this 
characterization.°° 

Representation is a phenomenon constitutively associated with 
veridicality conditions. The practice of perceptual psychology rests, partly, 
on an explanatory paradigm that makes attribution of states with specific 
veridicality or accuracy conditions fundamental to its explanations. This 
practice marks attribution of genuine representation. 

The explanatory paradigm has been most richly developed in the 
theory of vision. The theory is an account of how individuals see. Seeing 
is a kind of veridical representation. The theory begins by observing that 
detectors in the retina are sensitive to the effects of arrays of light frequen- 
cies. Its main problem is to explain how perceptions of the environment 
are formed from registrations of distributions of such light arrays. There 
are other sources of input into visual systems—proprioceptive input, input 
from other senses, top-down cognitive input in some cases. Our discussion 
can engage in simplification. Indeed empirical explanation often brackets 
these further sources of input, to be reintroduced at finer-grained stages 
of explanation. 


55. Ifastate or condition A is a regular or nomological or counterfactually supported 
consequence of a state or condition B, A carries information about B. A registers information 
about B if it functions to carry information about B. 

56. This explication is not a definition. The explication is not sharp enough to distin- 
guish perception from some imagery or from perceptual memory. The distinctions have 
to do with relations between the representation, causation, time, and purported objects of 
representation. I believe that these distinctions depend on the type of sensory representa- 
tion involved. I will not have room to discuss the notion of sensory representation here. I 
believe that a further necessary condition on a perception is that it be a state of the individ- 
ual’s. Both discussion of the exact sense in which I intend this condition and argument for 
the condition’s holding will have to be reserved for another occasion. See Origins of Objectiv- 
ity. I will focus here on brief discussions of the notions of objectivity and representation. The 
basic conception of perception that I adumbrate is part of a tradition in psychology that 
goes back to Kant. 
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The information available in registrations of arrays of light fre- 
quencies on the retina significantly underdetermines the environmen- 
tal distal causes of those registrations. It underdetermines the particu- 
Jars that are perceived and the types that are perceptually attributed. The 
same kinds of proximal stimulations could have been produced artificially, 
with no normal envirdnmental antecedents at all. Or they could have 
been produced by different distal antecedents. Further, many distal causal 
antecedents always figure in stimulations of the retinal detectors. The per- 
ceptual system can only respond to proximal stimulations. But the indi- 
vidual perceives—and the visual system contains representations of and 
as of—specific distal causal antecedents in the environment, even though 
there are numerous actual and possible antecedents that are causally com- 
patible with the kinds of proximal stimulation. 

Not all psychologically relevant states of the visual system are per- 
ceptual states. Not all information is perceptual. Arrays of light inten- 
sity are registered on the retina and encoded in the visual system. These 
encodings carry information, but are not perceptual representations. 
Light intensities registered on the retina are not perceived. 

The fact that identical (or for-the-perceptual-system indiscernible) 
types of light array are the possible products of different types of environ- 
mental antecedent motivates the paradigmatic problem of the psychology 
of vision. The paradigmatic problem, to repeat, is to explain how infor- 
mation contained in these arrays is converted into perceptions of, and 
as of, entities in the distal environment. A central aspect of this prob- 
lem is to explain transformation of the registrations of light intensities—a 
two-dimensional array—into perceptions of, and as of, entities in three- 
dimensional space. What makes the problem difficult is that the retinal 
registrations, together with all further proximal input, underdetermine 
distal causes—even physically possible distal causes. What has made the 
problem empirically worthwhile is that all perceptual systems exhibit a 
complex set of factors and principles that help explain the transition from 
registration of proximal stimulation to perceptual representation. 

Psychology takes the visual system to operate under principles for 
forming perceptions. These principles describe operations that convert 
initial registration of proximal stimulation (or later processings of proxi- 
mal stimulation), and other input into the perceptual system, into per- 
ception as of the environment. In effect, the operations privilege certain 
possible distal causes of the given proximal stimulation over others, as per- 
ceptual representata. The operations make the underdetermining proxi- 
mal stimulation produce a perceptual state that represents the distal cause 
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to be exactly one of the many possible types of distal causes that are com- 
patible with the given proximal stimulation.” 

These operations yield perceptions that are underdetermined by 
information conveyed by initial proximal stimulation. So they are sub- 
ject to error. They have inductive import, although the way the principles 
operate can be taken to have the form of deductively applied conditionals 
(“If the registration of proximal stimulation is of type P, a perception as of 
an Fis formed”). 

Explanation of representational success and failure—explanation 
of how animals perceive veridically to the extent that they do—has been 
a source of fertile empirical theory. The success of such a science gives 
ground to believe that this form of explanation describes distinctive and 
important psychological kinds—perceptual representational states. Light 
sensors in Euglena, contact sensors in flatworms, shadow sensors in mol- 
luscs, proprioceptive feedback on self-motion in dragonflies, sensitivity 
in paramecia to certain ranges of concentration of sodium chloride, the 
hearing of the pocket gopher (which cannot localize sounds) appear to 
be nonperceptual sensory systems.°® Similarly, sensory systems in adult 
humans that affect muscle tone and vascular constriction, many of our 
systems for balance, probably most or all aspects of the sensory systems 
for smell and taste, and various aspects of even perceptual systems (like 
registration of light arrays in the visual system) are not perceptual or 
representational. 

Explaining these low-level sensory systems in representational 
terms is unilluminating and dispensable. No nontrivial invocation of 
veridicality conditions playsa role in the explanations. In many cases, good 


57. These points can be found in any mainstream textbook. See Stephen E. Palmer, 
Vision Science (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2002), pp. 9-11, 18-24, 55-59, 247-48. Iam 
vastly oversimplifying the situation. There are many types of transition between sensory 
States in a perceptual system, whether the states are both nonperceptual, one is nonpercep- 
tual and the other is perceptual, or both are perceptual. An adequate feel for the science 
requires direct exposure to it. 

58. Discussion of these cases can be found respectively in: N. Tinbergen, The Study of 
Instinct (New York: Oxford University Press, 1969, with new introduction; originally pub- 
lished 1951), 21; H. S. Jennings, Behavior of the Lower Organisms (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1962; first published 1906), 47-54; Dam R. Kenshalo Sr., “Phylogenetic 
Development of Feeling,” in Handbook of Perception, ed. Edward C. Carterette and Morton 
P. Friedman (New York: Academic Press, 1978); Bernhard Mohl, “Sense Organs and the 
Control of Flight,” in Insect Flight, ed. Graham J. Goldsworthy and Colin H. Wheeler (Boca 
Raton, FL: CRC Press, 1989); Rickye S. Heffnerand Henry E. Heffner, “Evolution of Sound 
Localization in Mammals,” in The Evolutionary Biology of Hearing, ed. Douglas B. Webster, 
Richard R. Fay, Arthur N. Popper (New York: Springer-Verlag, 1992). 
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explanation centers on the discriminative sensitivity to proximal stimula- 
tion, weightings of registrations of such stimulation coming from different 
bodily sensors, capacities for adaptation or conditioning, neural pathways 
from input to output and the laws governing them, and the biological (or 
artifactual) function of the system.°? 

One can count%a sensory registration mistaken if one wants. But 
doing so comes to no more than that the sensory state did not serve the 
organism’s needs. “Mistake” is nothing more than misfortune.°? We seem 
not to need a notion of representation ora notion of perception to explain 
a paramecium’s or a snail’s sensory systems. We do need such notions— 
individuating to states with veridicality conditions—to explain vision in 
mammals and many other animals. 

Since veridicality conditions play no substantive role in the expla- 
nations of some sensory systems, a nondeflated notion of “representation” 
finds no purchase in these explanations. By contrast, veridicality condi- 
tions enter into the explanatory kinds and paradigmatic explanations of 
the visual capacities of a wide variety of animals. The notions of represen- 
tation and perception are part of a distinctive, powerful form of expla- 
nation. Specification of states with veridicality conditions enters into the 
specification of laws and lawlike patterns that are represented in scientific 
explanation. This type of explanation has attained some mathematical 
rigor and is supported by considerable interlocking experimental work. In 
understanding perception, I use the notion of representation in a way that 
requires a nontrivial, substantive role for veridicality conditions in kind- 
determination and in empirical explanation. 

In what way is perception olyective sensory representation? Objec- 
tive sensory representation represents what is in fact a mind-independent 


59. Ordinary language sometimes portrays the taste of wine or the smell of banana as 
perception. I believe that such cases are usually to be assimilated to belief and proposi- 
tional memory derived from nonperceptual sensory states. At least in the overwhelming 
majority of such cases, the representation is not at the purely sensory level. The sensory 
system responds to certain types of proximal stimulation that in fact come from such things 
as wine or bananas. Nonperceptual sensory discriminations can be either generic or very 
fine-grained. But excepting some special cases that I will not discuss here, I know of no 
perceptual constancies in the gustatory and olfactory sensory systems themselves. Scien- 
tific accounts of their operations do not, for the most part, appeal nontrivially to sensory 
states with veridicality conditions. So I believe that ordinary language tends to blur natural 


psychological kinds. 
60. Mistake does not in general coincide with misfortune. So the gloss on error that 


I am alluding to, which is quite popular in purportedly reductive accounts, is a source of 
much confusion. I discuss these matters in more detail in Origins of Objectivity. 
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physical subject matter as having some of the attributes that it in fact has. 
Objectification is not the product of an ability to represent conditions on 
objectivity. It is the product of subindividual, modular abilities and their 
constitutive content-determining relations to an environment beyond 
the perceiver. What makes perceptual psychology work—what makes 
explanation in terms of representational states with veridicality condi- 
tions fruitful—is the complexity and systematicity in a system’s opera- 
tions. This complexity and systematicity makes psychology’s solving its 
underdetermination problem explanatory and illuminating. Solution to 
that problem cites processes that systematically filter proximal stimulation 
that is not likely to correlate with relevant environmental conditions in 
order to produce probable specific correlates of specific environmental 
attributes.°! Proximal stimulations are processed to provide a perceptual 
model of the world, as distinct from (sometimes even quite complex, flexi- 
ble, and weighted) informational and functional'responses to stimulation 
of the individual’s surfaces. 

There are processes in the individual’s perceptual system that are 
explained in terms of their role in distinguishing aspects of proximal stim- 
ulation that are likely to be idiosyncratic to the subject or context from 
aspects that are likely to map environmental reality. This systematic distin- 
guishing is the objectification distinctive of perception. 

A perceptual system achieves objectification by exercising percep- 
tual constancies.°* These are capacities systematically to represent a given 
particular, property, relation, or kind as the same, despite significant vari- 
ations in registration of proximal stimulation. For example, despite sig- 
nificant variations in illumination, we and many other animals can visu- 
ally perceive a color as the same. Or we can see an entity as being of a 
specific size while taking up more or less of the visual field. Or we can 
determine distance despite substantial differences in what is perceived 
at that distance. The proximal light arrays do not in themselves (even 
taken sequentially) suffice to distinguish among different types of possible 
environmental causes. They cannot alone determine a single objective 


61. The presence of such filters is amply established empirically. Whether the distin- 
guishing of environmental reality from the registration of proximal stimulation could take 
some other form, I leave open. 

62. I think that, suitably characterized, perceptual constancies are necessary as well as 
sufficient for perception, and hence for perceptual objectivity. The phenomenon must 
be allowed to be intermodal. Here it suffices to cite constancies as a paradigmatic mark 
of perception. 
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property under different conditions. The constancies are marks of objec- 
tification. 

Not all selectivity with respect to registration of proximal stimula- 
tion constitutes the selective privileging operations that overcome under- 
determination and that are involved in a perceptual constancy. Some 
neglect of noise occurs in any well-functioning sensory system, perceptual 
or not. Nonperceptual sensory systems suppress some information in a sig- 
nal to respond to information useful to the organism. Heightened respon- 
siveness to select aspects of a signal is one product of conditioning. All 
animals, no matter how simple, can adapt through habituation or con- 
ditioning. All such adaptation occurs under the pressure of objective cir- 
cumstances. Adaptation in protozoa is as much under such pressure as 
learning in organisms with perceptual systems. 

Genuine perceptual systems are distinctive in exhibiting structure 
and system in the privileging operations, and specificity of the filtering to 
various specific environmental attributes. Systematic, repeatable, diverse 
principles for objectification fitted to specific aspects of the environment 
govern the competencies of a perceiver. These structures differ from the 
serial, piecemeal, averaging adjustment to proximal stimulation of non- 
perceptual sensory systems. Such structure and system are marks of per- 
ceptual objectification. Of course, what is basic is not complexity, system, 
or structure per se. What is basic is the existence of perceptual kinds with 
veridicality conditions that achieve the objectification, the attribution of 
attributes of a mind-independent or nonperspectival environment, that is 
exhibited in perceptual constancies. 

There are surely borderline cases between perceptual systems and 
those sensory systems that merely register information. What is striking is 
that different forms of explanation are empirically fruitful as applied to 
many clear examples of the two cases. 

The biological and information-theoretic forms of explanation 
that apply to nonperceptual systems remain available and applicable to 
individuals with perceptual systems. But an additional form of explana- 
tion is explanatory as well. This form appeals to representational content 
as marking conditions for veridicality—in this case, perceptual accuracy 
or correctness. Veridicality is success in fulfilling, not a biological func- 
tion, but a representational function.” The applicability of this type of 


63. Representational success and failure are signs of representational functions 
that are fulfilled or not fulfilled. As noted, such representational functions must be 
distinguished from biological functions. Natural standards for success or failure constitute 
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explanation is supported by the system and specificity found in the objec- 
tifying structures present in the perceptual constancies. 

What is the phylogenetic distribution of perceptual systems? 

Some arthropods have visual perceptual systems. Much of the work 
on arthropods concentrates on bees. But there is also remarkable work 
on the visual perceptual systems of locusts and a few spiders, princi- 
pally jumping spiders. Bees have fairly good color vision, with color con- 
stancy. Bees, some spiders, and locusts are known to exhibit distance and 


location constancy. Bees and jumping spiders exhibit size and motion 


constancy as well.®4 


The visual systems of many birds have the basic spatial constancies, 
and in some species color constancies. Much of the study of birds centers 
on their navigation in homing and migration. Birds use not just vision but 
other senses—olfaction, sensitivity to magnetic fields. Still, many birds use 
vision in navigation, supplemented by allocentfic maps centered on the 
sun or stars. As noted earlier, object constancy has been found in chicks 
and various other birds. 


representational norms. Such norms do not depend in any way on someone’s setting them 
or representing them, any more than biological functions and standards (such as nutri- 
tional standards) for fulfilling them depend on individual’s setting goals or representing 
what would be good: for them. See my “Perceptual Entitlement,” secs. 1 and 2, and 
“Primitive Agency and Natural Norms,” forthcoming in Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research. 

64. Georgii A. Mazokhin-Porshnyakov, Insect Vision, trans. R. and L. Masironi (New 
York: Plenum, 1969); G. Mazokhin-Porshnyakovy, “Recognition of Colored Objects by 
Insects,” in The Functional Organization of the Compound Eye, ed. C. G. Bernhard (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1966); Randolf Menzel, “Spectral Sensitivity and Color Vision in Inver- 
tebrates,” in Comparative Physiology and Evolution of Vision in Invertebrates: Invertebrate Recep- 
tors, ed. H. Autrum (Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1979); Christa Neumeyer, “Comparative 
Aspects of Color Constancy,” in Perceptual Constancy, ed. V. Walsh and J. Kulikowski (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 323-51; R. Wehner, “Spatial Vision in Arthro- 
pods,” in Comparative Physiology and Evolution of Vision in Invertebrates: Invertebrate Visual 
Centers and Behavior, ed. H. Autrum (Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1981); R. Stimson Wilcox and 
Robert R. Jackson, “Cognitive Abilities of Araneophagic Jumping Spiders,” in Animal Cog- 
nition in Nature, ed. R. P. Balda, I. M. Pepperberg, A. C. Kamil (San Diego: Academic Press, 
1998); Rainer F. Foelix, Biology of Spiders (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 87-92; 
T. S. Collett, “Peering: A Locust Behavior for Obtaining Motion Parallax Information,” 
Journal of Experimental Biology 76 (1978): 237-41. 

65. W. Wiltschko and R. Wiltschko, “Magnetic Orientation and Celestial Cues in Migra- 
tory Orientation” in Orientation in Birds, ed. Peter Berthold (Basel: Birkhauser Verlag, 
1991); Peter Berthold, “Spatiotemporal Aspects of Avian Long-Distance Migration,” in 
Spatial Representation in Animals, ed. Sue Healy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 
103-18;Pepperberg and Funk, “Object Permanence in Four Species of Psittacine Birds,” 
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Work on the visual systems of reptiles, amphibians, fish, and cepha- 
lopods is more limited. Basic constancies utilizing spatial representation 
have, however, been demonstrated in the visual systems of frogs, fish, and 
octopi.© 

The visual systems of nonhuman mammals are fundamentally 
similar to those of humans. They tend not to be as acute or as versatile. 
Nevertheless, they exhibit all the primary visual constancies that human 
vision does. 

I have concentrated on the phylogenetic distribution of visual per- 
ception. Although vision is the most impressive and widely studied per- 
ceptual system, there are certainly others. Many types of hearing exhibit 
localization of sounds, which entails perceptual constancies. In barn owls 
nonhorizontal placement of the ears and interaural phase and time dif- 
ferences between reception of sound in the two ears makes possible 
localization. Human hearing relies on similar principles for comparably 
accurate sound localization. The principles governing hearing resemble 
those that govern localization by convergence in vision.*” Similar sorts of 
localization occur in a variety of echolocation sonar systems in bats, dol- 
phins, and whales. 

Triangulation and timing are also used in tactile sense-perceptual 
systems. The sand scorpion’s system uses differences in timing of the 
arrival of vibrations through the sand to each of its eight legs to compute 


322-30; W. Wiltschko and R. Wiltschko, “The Navigation System of Birds and Its Devel- 
opment,” in Animal Cognition in Nature, ed. Russell P. Balda, Irene M. Pepperberg, Alan 
C. Kamil; Regolin, Vallortigara, and Zanforlin, “Detour Behavior in the Domestic Chick”; 
Neumeyer, “Comparative Aspects of Color Constancy”; Irene Maxine Pepperberg, The 
Alex Studies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002), chap. 10; B. Pollok, 
H. Prior, O. Guntrukun, “Development of Object Permanence in Food-Storing Magpies 
(Pica pica) ,” Journal of Comparative Psychology 114 (2000): 148-57. 

66. D. Ingle, “Perceptual Constancies in Lower Vertebrates,” in Perceptual Constancy, 
ed. Walsh and Kulikowski; D. Ingle, “Shape Recognition in Vertebrates,” in Handbook of 
Sensory Physiology, vol. 8, ed. Held, Liebowitz, and Teuber (Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1978); 
V.A. Braithwaite, “Spatial Memory, Landmark Use, and Orientation in Fish,” in Spatial Rep- 
resentation in Animals, 86-102. 

67. Georg M. Klump, “Sound Localization in Birds,” in Comparative Hearing: Birds and 
Reptiles, ed. Robert J. Dooling, Richard R. Fay, Arthur N. Popper (New York: Springer- 
Verlag, 2000). 4 

68. H.-U. Schnitzler and O. W. Henson Jr., “Performance of Airborne Animal Sonar 
Systems I. Microchiroptera,” in Animal Sonar Systems, ed. Rene-Guy Busnel and James F. Fish 
(New York: Plenum Press, 1980); Arthur N. Popper, “Behavioral Measures of Odontocete 
Hearing,” in Animal Sonar Systems, ed. Busnel and Fish. 
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the location ofa disturbance in the sand. Thus distance and location con- 
stancies occur in such tactile systems. Spiders probably use such means to 
locate prey in their webs. The less exotic tactile systems of land mammals, 
including humans, that rely primarily on contact yield texture and shape 
constancies.”” 

The foregoing phylogenetic survey illustrates the spread and prim- 
itivity of objective perceptual representation of physical entities funda- 
mental to animal life. The survey shows how far from reality second-family 
forms of Individual Representation have been. 

I turn to one further philosophical issue. Perceptual objectivity cer- 
tainly does not depend on a capacity to represent bodies. But since discus- 
sion of bodies looms so large in Individual Representationalist work, I will 
discuss constitutive conditions for perceptual representation of bodies as 
such. The conditions bear comparison with the requirements laid down 
by Quine and Strawson. Some of their requirements find analogs at lower 
representational levels. 

To represent bodies as such, an individual’s perceptions must be 
able to distinguish bodies from events, colors, shapes, and motions, which 
also occur in the normal environment and that figure in biological expla- 
nations of the individual’s basic activities. To represent bodies as such, 
the perceptual system must distinguish bodies from other environmental 
types that meet the foregoing condition. There is, however, no require- 
ment that the system distinguish a given type from all other types, or that 
perceptual attributives fit into a system of propositional inference. 

To represent anything as a body, an individual or system must 
be able to perceptually distinguish bodies when more than one body is 
perceived. However, there need be no analog of negation or plurals, much 
less a mastery of identity thoughts, quantification, or general principles 
of counting. 

Representing bodies as bodies requires an ability to track a body 
over time. Lacking this ability, an animal could not discriminate bodies 
from events. Similarly, there must be a ground in the operations of the 
perceptual system for distinguishing bodies from shapes. 


69. P. H. Brownell, “Prey Detection by the Sand Scorpion,” Scientific American 251 
(1984): 86-97; discussed in Gallistel, The Organization of Learning, 110-12. 

70. David Katz, The World of Touch, ed. and trans. Lester E. Krueger (Hillsdale, NJ: 
Lawrence Erlbaum, 1989; originally published in 1925 as Der Aufbau der Tastwelt) , 85; R. L. 
Klatzky, S. J. Lederman, V. A. Metzger, “Identifying Objects by Touch: An Expert System,” 
Perception and Psychophysics 37 (1985): 99-302. 
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The principle governing these requirements is always that to repre- 
sent bodies as such, an individual and its perceptual system must be able 
to discriminate them from other entities that are relevant to biological expla- 
nations of its needs and activities in its normal environment, the environment by 
reference to which its representational content 1s explained. The system need not 
be able to distinguish them from all possible entities. 

To represent bodies, a perceptual system must treat them as loci of 
other properties—shape, motion, color. It must be capable of contextual 
spatial localization and representation of spatial relations. Spatial organi- 
zation in actual perception is inevitably egocentrically indexed.”! 

I think that there is no sound argument for the Strawsonian view 
that the individual must also have a comprehensive allocentric spatial 
map—or an ability to track its own body in such a scheme. The view is 
hyperintellectualized.” It would be a mistake, however, to think that allo- 
centric spatial maps are an achievement available only to humans. Maps in 
memory with origins on the sun, stars, or a nest, for example, appear to be 
common in many birds and other vertebrates. 

A similar point applies to temporal schemes. Egocentrically cen- 
tered temporal representations are needed for representing timing for 
any activity. But many animals with egocentric temporal schemes also 
have allocentrically centered ones. Many temporal schemes are keyed to 
rhythms of nature. The circadian cycle and seasonal cycles ground allo- 
centric systems. 

The individual need not be able to represent differences between 
bodies, on one hand, and masses, undetached object parts, abstract kinds, 
temporal stages, on the other. The entities in the environment that figure 
in biological explanations of basic animal functions (mating, eating, nav- 
igating) help fix a representational state as having a certain content even 


71. There are amodal allocentric spatial representations in the psychologies of many 
animals. These coordinate with and serve perceptual egocentric spatial representation in 
various ways. But all actual perceiving is necessarily from the egocentric perspective of 
the perceiver. 

72. Ihave not separately discussed the neo-Kantian claim that to engage in objective 
reference, or perhaps representation as of bodies, one must represent causal relations as 
such. I believe that arguments for such views are just as weak as the arguments that I have 
discussed here. Moreover, there is considerable evidence that a wide variety of animals rep- 
resent physical bodies in perception, but no evidence, that I know of, that all such animals 
(or even many of them) represent causal relations as such. I believe that research even on 
human children has not shown that representation as of causal rélations occurs as early 
as representation as of bodies, much less is conceptually or psychologically necessary for 
representation as of bodies. 
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though the individual lacks the ability to differentiate the relevant kind 
from philosophically contrived alternatives. Since macro bodies are fun- 
damental in biological explanations of realization of many animal func- 
tions, they are fundamental in accounts of perception, assuming that an 
animal can perceptually distinguish them from other properties and kinds 
that play similar roles in biological explanations. 

Ithardly need be said that representation of bodies as such does not 
require representation of mind-independence or a seems-is distinction. 
Children perceptually group bodies as bodies before they have representa- 
tions as of mind-independence. Few if any nonhuman animals represent 
mind or mind-independence. Physical bodies ave mind-independent, of 
course. We come to understand this point once we acquire the concepts 
needed to understand the issue. Perceiving and conceiving bodies does 
not depend on understanding the point. Children’s representations are 
realist in this basic sense: they represent whatis in facta mind-independent 
or nonperspectival reality, and they do so without presupposing any refer- 
ence to mind. Children and animals are realists not because they represent 
bodies as mind-independent, but because they cannot help but ignore ide- 
alism. We as philosophers should emulate the children. 

The view of perception presented here constitutes a step toward a 
less intellectualized conception of objective representation that fits what 
is known about perception in the animal kingdom. The conception starts 
with a distinction between sensory perception and sensory states that lack 
veridicality conditions or capacities for objectification. 

Perception, hence objective representation, is not a sophisticated 
achievement. Objectivity is astarting point for representational systems. It 
need not be propped up by propositional abilities. Objective representa- 
tion, even of bodies as such, is not special to human beings. Philosophy in 
this century would do well to elaborate a more realistic account of repre- 
sentation of the physical environment. With such an account, we will be in 
a better position to understand what is really special about human repre- 
sentational capacities. 
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1. The Folklore 


Folklore has it that there is no good way of assigning truth-conditions to 
ordinary indicative zfs in such a way that they are bounded from above by 
strict implication, from below by material implication, and #fs like 


(1) If Carl is away, then if Lenny is away, then Sector 7G is empty 


are rendered equivalent to 


(2)  IfCarlis away and Lenny is away, then Sector 7G is empty. 


For—according to the lore—any attempt at pulling off this feat will reduce 
them to material implication and that is decidedly nota good way ofassign- 
ing truth-conditions to ordinary indicative zfs. That is too bad since it 
seems like they ave bounded from above by strict implication (they are 
true when their antecedents straight out imply their consequents), ave 
bounded from below by material implication (they are false when their 
antecedents are true but consequents false), and do go in for the kind of 
equivalence between (1) and (2). 


Thanks to Nicholas Asher, Andy Egan, Josh Dever, Kai von Fintel, Chris Gauker, Jim 
Joyce, Shaughan Lavine, Peter Ludlow, John Pollock, Jason Stanley, Eric Swanson, Frank 
Veltman, and Brian Weatherson for helpful comments and discussion on earlier—and 
sometimes much murkier—incarnations of the ideas here. It has also benefited from dis- 
cussion with audiences at the University of Arizona (February 2007), the Central APA 
(Chicago, April 2007), the Arché Contextualism and Relativism Seminar (St. Andrews, 
June 2008), and Rutgers University (October 2008). This research was supported in part 
by the National Science Foundation under Grant No. BCS-054781 4. 
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Even before making the folklore argument less rough—and we 
will—we can see that something has to go. But choices seem hard to come 
by. Perhaps, as some say, we should give up on thinking that (1) and (2) 
are true in just the same spots. Variably strict stories about 2, built atop 
an ordering of possibilities, do just that (Stalnaker 1975). Or perhaps, as 
others say, it’s our prejudice against the material conditional that needs 
reforming. True, that would give us more entailments than we want, the 
paradoxes of material implication among them. But maybe we can explain 
those away by appeal to the implicatures, conversational or conventional, 
of ordinary indicative ifs (Grice 1989 [1967]; Lewis 1976; Jackson 1987). 
Or perhaps, as still others say, the reason we can’t find truth-conditions 
fitting the bill is that 7fs don’t have truth-conditions at all—they serve 
only to express conditional attitudes (Gibbard 1981; Edgington 1995; 
Bennett, 2003). 

With choices like these, it would be best not to choose at all. Some- 
thing does have to go, all right, but I say it is the folklore itself that gets the 
boot. It goes wrong by assuming a wrong picture about what an assignment 
of truth-conditions must be like. I will demonstrate that twice over. 

But that is not (quite) all. There is more trouble here than a limited 
menu of options for a defender of truth-conditions for if. The real trouble 
is that indicatives seem to say more than their corresponding horseshoes 
say, but just what that extra bit is and how they manage to do that is a mys- 
tery. Solving that mystery is my real aim; the folklore is a tidy way of making 
the issues clear. 


2. The Argument 


But first let’s make the choices clearer by making the trouble the folklore 
promises clearer. 

Fix a propositional language L to serve as an intermediate lang- 
uage—bits of natural language get assigned meanings by associating them 
with sentences of L, which themselves are interpreted. Assume that L is 
equipped with a set of atoms, the connectives 7, A, and the binary connec- 
tive (if-)(-).1 Unless we say otherwise, p, q, rT, . . . range over the non-iffy 
fragment of L, and P, Q, R,... over arbitrary sentences of L. It is easiest 
to see both the trouble the folklore promises and where it goes wrong by 


1. Some—for example, Kratzer (1986)—deny that if is a connective in the first place 
and take it instead to be a device whose only job is to mark the restriction of some other 


operator. I say that if’s restricting job is a job best done by taking it to be a connective, but 
that is an argument for another day (Gillies 2008). 
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assuming that the assignment of truth values to sentences of L, and so to 
bits of natural language, happens at indices—for us, that will mean assum- 
ing that sentences get truth values at worlds. 

One way of proceeding—Gibbard’s (1981) way—begins with a 
complex 7f like 


(3) GfpD als p)(Q)) 


The argument is that—given the constraints that if is bounded from above 
by strict implication, from below by material implication, and that the likes 
of (1) are always equivalent to the likes of (2)—this is true at every world 
and that it straight out implies the corresponding material conditional 


(4) Chg) > (ap) (q) 


Anything straight out implied by something everywhere true must be 
everywhere true, and so (4) is everywhere true. Since a material condi- 
tional everywhere true is just one whose antecedent straight out implies its 
consequent, it follows that p D q straight out implies the ordinary indica- 
tive (if p) (q) ? But this way of putting things assumes more than is required 
by assuming that 7f can be scoped under arbitrary connectives. Although 
I see why a defender of truth-conditions for 7f often does say that, I see no 
reason why she must. So we should put the argument in a way that does not 
assume it.® 

So suppose that—for any non-iffy p, q, and r—the following all 
hold: 


(U)pper Bound: if p entails q, then, for any 2, (7f p) (q) is true at 7 
(L)ower Bound: (p A —q) entails (if p) (q) 
(I)m/export: (if p A q) (7) entails (7f p) ((7fq) (”)) 


This puts ordinary indicatives somewhere on the logical spectrum 
between strict implication and material implication and puts on solid 
ground the intuitive judgment that whenever (1) is true so is (2). The folk- 
lore then says that the ordinary indicative if is just the material conditional 
after all. Precisely: for any world i, (if p) (q) is true at 7 iff either pis false at 
7 or q is true at 7. 


2. See Gibbard 1981, 234-35. This particular way of telling the story has been retold 
often—see, for example, Bennett 2003; Edgington 1995, 2006; Kratzer 1986. 

3. A similar version of this way of putting things can be found in Veltman 1985. 
If indicatives support a deduction theorem then we are in trouble, for then the 
import/export equivalence between (1) and (2) follows straightaway. The argument we’ll 
rely on only requires the left-to-right entailment. 
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Argument. The left-to-right direction is not in dispute. The other 
direction is secured by two rather dull bits of logic. Suppose is false at 2. 
Since (= pA p) straight outimplies gq—and since by (U) #f is bounded from 
above by strict implication—then for any world whatever 


(5) (fp p)(q) 
is true at that world, hence at i. So, by (I), the complex if 


(6) (ofp) (fp) (q)) 


must also be true at 7. Since ~# is true at 7, the embedded conditional 
(if p)(q) cannot be false at i—else if would not be bounded from below 
by material implication, violating (L). And so it must be true at 7. 

Suppose g is true at i. Since (q A p) straight out implies g—and 
since by (U) #f is bounded from above by strict implication—then for any 
world whatever 


(7) (fq p)(q) 
is true at that world, hence at 7. So, by (I), the complex zf 
(8) (fq) (fp) (q)) 


must also be true at 2. Since g is true at 2, the embedded conditional 
(if p)(q) cannot be false at i—else 7f would not be bounded from below 
by material implication, violating (L). And so it must be true at 7. LO 

It thus appears that there is no good way of assigning truth- 
conditions to ordinary indicative ifs—not, at least, if we constrain them 
in the ways we have. But appearances can mislead. 

I favor a view inspired plus or minus a bit by the Ramsey test—at 
least the schoolyard version thereof—according to which ordinary indica- 
tive ifs are strict conditionals over the set of relevant possibilities in a con- 
text. Roughly put: they say that every antecedent possibility compatible 
with the context is also a consequent possibility. But my aim here is not 
to argue directly for this hypothesis.* Instead I want to tell enough of the 
strict conditional story to show that the folklore needs revising. I will tell 
two versions of that story. 


> 


4. Some of that is done elsewhere (see, for example, Gillies 2004, 2008). I favor a sim- 
ilar line on counterfactuals, though (naturally enough) the domains over which the two 
sorts of conditionals are strict tend to differ (Gillies 2007). There are, to be sure, other 
strict conditional stories for indicatives on the market, though none that tell the story in 
Just the way I do. 
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3. First Version 


The first version of the strict conditional story I want to tell begins in 
familiar territory. Here is the basic setup. Sentences get truth values at an 
index—for us there will be no more to an index than a world—with respect 
to a context. A context.determines the set of possibilities compatible with 
the relevant information in that context. These contexts will do no work 
when it comes to interpreting sentences of L with no #fs since they are, ex 
hypothesi, context invariant: a negation is true at a world (in a context) 
iff the negated claim isn’t true at that world (in that context); a conjunc- 
tion is true just in case its conjuncts are. But, so the strict conditional story 
goes, the iffy bits depend on a set of possibilities compatible with the rele- 
vant information. It is the job of a context to determine such a set. Thus— 
assuming that 7f is indeed astrict conditional over such aset—the meaning 
of if is context dependent. But it is not unruly. 

Ihave notsaid very much about what contexts are, and Ido not want 
to start now.’ But I will insist on what I did say: they determine sets of rele- 
vant possibilities over which ?f is a strict conditional. Since that is the only 
contribution of contexts we’ll care about, we can just as well identify con- 
texts with the functions that determine such sets: they are functions from 
indices to sets of indices. Such functions, I will assume, are well-behaved: 


Constraint (WELL-BEHAVEDNESS). c is a context only if for any worlds 2 
and j: 

ie i € c(t) 

Ze if j € c(z), then c(i) € c(J) 


Thus, no matter the context: (1) the facts at i are always relevant, though 
perhaps not decisive, to the truth of a conditional at 7; and (2) ifa possibil- 
‘ity is live in a context, then that isa settled matter. Together the constraints 
straightaway imply that the set of relevant worlds in a context is closed: if 
j € c(i), then c(i) = c(7). We can gloss c(z) as the set of possibilities com- 
patible with the context ¢ is meant to represent. That such sets are closed 


5. Here are some of the things I haven’t said. I haven’t said that contexts are deter- 
mined wholly by the speaker’s information, and I haven’t said they are determined wholly 
by the mutual presuppositions of speaker and hearer. So my contexts aren’t required, at 
the outset anyway, to be Stalnakerian contexts. Instead of giving a from-first-principles pic- 
ture of what contexts are and letting that picture constrain what we may say about indica- 
tives, it is better to say how the meanings of indicatives implicate contexts and take con- 
texts to be whatever they must be in order to do the job assigned to them by the strict 
conditional story. 
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means that possibilities relevant in a context do not vary between worlds 
compatible with it. 

The schoolyard version of the Ramsey test says little about when 
an ordinary indicative is true but a lot about when it is acceptable. It says 
that whether or not it is acceptable depends on your belief state: if you 
are in belief state B, then an ordinary indicative (if P)(Q) is acceptable 
iff Q is accepted in the derived or subordinate belief state got by taking B 
and hypothetically adding the information that P to it. But schoolyards 
encourage embellishment, and it’s easy to embellish this version of the 
Ramsey test into a version about the truth-conditions for ifs. The embel- 
lished version says an indicative conditional is true in a context just when 
adding the information carried by its antecedent to that context leaves 
us in a situation—a subordinate or derived state—in which the conse- 
quent is true. 

That is very nearly the strict conditionaf story I want to tell: the 
truth-conditions of ordinary indicative conditionals go pretty much by the 
schoolyard version of the Ramsey test. A conditional (2zf P) (Q) is ttue—at 
2, with respect to c—iff all the worlds in c(z) at which P is true with respect 
to c are all worlds at which Q is true. But truth depends on both an index 
and a context. Question: What context is relevant for seeing if Q is true 
at the P-possibilities in c(z)? Answer: The (Ramseyan) derived or subordi- 
nate context—write it c + P—got by taking c and hypothetically adding 
the information that P to it. 

Given our current ambitions, we can assume that adding informa- 
tion to ¢ is proper: (c + P) carries the information carried by P and con- 
tains at least as much information as c(7). And the simplest policy that 
enforces that takes, for any 7, (c + P) (7) to be (2) restricted by the propo- 
sition expressed by P in c. Officially: 


Definition 1 (STRICT CONDITIONAL, v.1.0). 


Ll ct P=Aic(i) [PI 
2 [Ff P)( QI =1iff eG) OLTPY’ € TQ? 


So whether an ordinary indicative (#f P) ( Q) is true (at 7, with respect to c) 
depends both on the context ¢ and also on adding the information carried 
by the antecedent to c. 

Adding the information carried by the antecedent affects two 
changes and accordingly the if- clause has two jobs to do. An example: I 
say to you 
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(9) Ifhe didn’t rat out Jimbo, then he ratted out Curly. 


The 7f-clause restricts the set of indices throughout which we check for 
the consequent’s truth. Whether (9) is true depends only on possibilities 
compatible with the context at which he didn’t rat out Jimbo. We have to 
see whether they are all, worlds where he ratted out Curly is true. But the 
if-clause also contributes to the relevant context for figuring out 
whether—at the worlds in that set—the consequentis true. 

That is how the truth of an indicative (2f P) ( Q) is sensitive to both 
jobs assigned to the if- clause by the schoolyard version of the Ramsey test. 
There is the restricting job: it restricts the set of indices throughout which 
we check for the consequent’s truth. We look to see whether, throughout 
the set of P-worlds compatible with the context (¢c(z) 9 [P]°), the conse- 
quent Qis also true. But there is also the job of contributing to the derived 
or subordinate context relevant for figuring out whether—at the worlds 
in that set—the consequent is true. We look to see whether, at the vari- 
ous antecedent worlds, Q is true with respect to c + P. If the consequent 
happens to be context invariant, then this second job is trivially done. But 
not otherwise. 

A strict conditional story like this—whatever its other merits or 
demerits—disrupts the folklore. 


Proof. 


(U): Suppose p entails g. Then all the p-worlds are q-worlds. But then 
no matter the world 7 or context c, c(t?) A [p] © Iq] and so 
(if p) (q) is bound to be true at 7 in c. 

(L): Suppose that (pA—q) is true at 7. Then no matter what context ¢ 
we choose, 7 is one of the worlds relevant to an if at2. And so there 
isa (pA-q)-world in c(z),and thus (7 p) (¢) is bound to be false 
at 2. 

(I): Suppose for arbitrary c and i that [(¢fp A q) (r)]°? = 1. Then 
all of the (p A q)-worlds in c(i) are worlds at which r is true with 
respect to c. Tosee thatall the p-worldsin c(7) are worlds at which 
(if q) (r) is rue—with respect to c + p— consider any p-world in 
c(i). Callit 7, and note that 


Lifg) (Vth) =1 iff (e+ PG) OTIS OI 
iff (c(j) 9 p) Eg] ¢ Er] 
iff (c(i) Op) NEG] S Er] 
if K(f pA g(r) Vi = 1 
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(Each step is a straight application of Definition 1, except for 
the third, which appeals to the well-behavedness of c.) Whence 
it follows that if (¢f p A q)(r) is ttue—at 7, in c—then so must be 
(if p) ((ifq) (r)). Indeed, they are equivalent. 


And yet: if is not the material conditional. For let ¢(z) contain two worlds, 
iand j, the firsta (pA q)-world and the second a (pA ~q)-world. Then at 
iinc: p D qistrue, but (2 p) (q) is false. The indicative says more than the 
horseshoe. O 


4. Intermezzo 


There are two noteworthy features of this strict conditional story. First: it 
treats if as doubly context dependent. And second: it treats if as a doubly 
shifty operator. Take each in turn. 

It is a well-worn fact that, at least for some sentences, truth values 
at an index depend also on features of context. Call a sentence of our lan- 
guage L locally context dependent just in case it is possible that its truth 
value at a given index 7 varies across contexts. There is nothing especially 
noteworthy in that. But perhaps there are sentences whose truth values 
depend on matters of context but also have their truth values in a context 
uniformly: whatever truth value they get—at a world, in a context—they 
getat all worlds compatible with that context. Any sentence so dependent 
would be either true at any admissible world with respect to the context or 
true at none with respect to that context. Such sentences would be globally 
dependent on features of context. 

According to the first way of telling the strict conditional story, ifs 
are context dependent, both locally and globally. They are locally con- 
text dependent since an if at 7 can be false in one context c but true in 
another c’ because the first does, and the second does not, have counterex- 
ampling possibilities compatible with it. It is not yet settled in our context 
c whether Scorpio’s plan to put Globex in control will work—the govern- 
ment launched a surprise attack yesterday that, if successful, might just 
thwart it. So the ordinary indicative 


(10) If Scorpio’s plan is put into motion, then Globex will seize 
control 


is false. But in a context with no such counterexampling possibilities, 
it is true. 

They are also globally context dependent. An ordinary indicative 
(if p)(q) is true—at 7 in c—just in case all of the pworlds in c(i) are 
q-worlds; c is closed, so if j isin c(i), then c(j) = c(i);and hence (af p) (q) 
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is true at @ in c iff it is also true at 7 in c. That makes for global context 
dependence in L, due to the fact that if is a global modality, restricted to 
the context c.® 

There is an argument—championed by Edgington (1995, 2006)— 
that no non-truth-functional assignment of truth-values to if can be 
right. That is because what makes a non-truth-functional story non-truth- 
functional is that the truth value of (2 p) (q¢)—at i, in c—is not fixed by 
the truth values of p and q at 7. And so if pis false and q is true at i, then 
perhaps the conditional is true at i and perhaps it isn’t. Both are possi- 
ble. Non-truth-functionality requires variability. But the barest informa- 
tion supporting the material conditional—that is, just the information 
that (=p V q)—seems also and always to be sufficient to support the ordi- 
nary indicative (if p)(q). This or-to-if behavior requires uniformity. The 
variability in truth value of an if with a false antecedent and true conse- 
quent that is required by non-truth-functionality is just what is ruled out 
by the supporting facts. No non-truth-functional theory can get this right. 

Not quite! This is true: if p is false and q is true at 7, then perhaps 
the conditional is true at 2 and perhaps it isn’t. But this variability may well 
be a variation in truth value across contexts, not within any one context. 
A story that takes the non-truth-functional truth-conditions of zfs to be 
locally context dependent can deliver that. And variability like that does 
nothing to preclude the uniformity required by the supporting facts. That 
is because the supporting facts can be delivered by a story that takes i/s to 
also be globally dependent on features of context. For any given c itis open 
to have (2f p) (q) get the same truth value at any two worlds compatible with 
c,and so atany two atwhich pis false. Thatis just what the strict conditional 
story as I have told it does. It delivers a truth value uniformly throughout 
the set of worlds compatible with c at 2: iff c(7) has any (pA —q)-worlds 
is the indicative false throughout. But things may be different in differ- 
ent contexts: a context minimally characterizing that (~p V q) has no 
(p A 7q)-worlds—and so the indicative is true therein. The argument 
misfires because it overlooks the possibility that the non-truth-functional 
truth-conditions of ifs might be both locally and globally dependent on 
features of context. 


6. Given a standard relational structure (W, R), with set of indices W and accessibil- 
ities between them as recorded in R, a global modality is an operator A such that ; Ap iff 
-; Apforanyi, 7 ¢ W.An example: suppose we introduce an operator E such that =; Ep 
iff for some j € Wit holds that —; p. According to this version of the strict conditional 
story, if isa global modality whose range has been restricted to the possibilities compatible 
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It is a well-worn fact that the truth values—at an index, in a 
context—of some sentences depend on the truth values of their embed- 
ded constituents at different indices. Such sentences are index-shifty. Thus 
tense operators: 


(11) Jimbo washed the dishes 


is true at an index (in a context) just in case Jimbo washes the dishes is true at 
a (recent-ish) earlier index. And modal operators: 


(12) Jimbo has to wash the dishes 


is true at an index (in a context) just in case Jimbo washes the dishes is true at 
all the indices compatible with the house rules. 

We might imagine another kind of shiftiness: the truth values—at 
an index, in a context—of some sentences might depend on the truth val- 
ues of their embedded constituents at ever so slightly different contexts. 
Such sentences would be context-shifty. 

According to the first way of telling the strict conditional story, 7f is 
certainly index-shifty. Whether 


(13) IfCarlis at the party, then Lenny is at the party 


is ttue—at 7, in c—depends on whether Lenny 1s at the partys true at various 
other worlds: those antecedent-worlds compatible with the context. But it 
is also context-shifty since the consequent is evaluated in a subordinate or 
derived context: Lenny is at the party is evaluated not in c but in c-plus-the- 
information-that-Carl-is-at-the-party. This is a shift that makes no differ- 
ence if—as in this case—the consequent has no context sensitive bits in it. 

But only if. That is how it can be that 7 is a strict conditional that 
puts on solid ground the judgment that whenever (1) is true then so must 
be (2). Taking if to be a merely index-shifty strict conditional, given well- 
behavedness, could not do that. Mere index-shiftiness would require only 
that all of the antecedent-worlds compatible with the context be worlds at 
which the consequent is true—true, that is, with respect to the context as it 
was when the conditional was issued. Such a merely index-shifty story thus 
assigns truth-conditions as follows: 


Definition 5 (MERELY INDEX-SHIFTY STRICT CONDITIONAL). 
Lf P)(Q)1% = liffc(i) NPIS € [ QI 


No such story about if will predict the general fact that whenever 
(if p \ q) (7) is true so must be (if p) ((7fq) (r)). All we need to show this is 
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any context in which it is settled that either all three of p, q, and r are true 
or just one is (and which one is still wide open). For then the simple con- 
ditional (if p A q) (7) is, by the lights of Definition $> true at a world com- 
patible with c—say i—since all of the (p A q)-worlds are indeed r-worlds. 
But there is also a (q A —)-world compatible with c that will serve to coun- 
terexample the embedded conditional (ifq) (r) at all the worlds not yet 
ruled out and so at all the p-worlds not yet ruled out. 

Example: suppose it is settled in c that either Jimbo, Curly, and Nel- 
son are all in detention orjust one is (but which one is still wide open). The 
simple conditional 


(14) IfJimbo and Curly are in detention, then so is Nelson 
(of pA q)(r) 


is, by the lights of Definition 5, true. The possibilities compatible with the 
context in which Jimbo and Curly are in detention, the (p A q)-worlds 
in c(2), are all possibilities at which Nelson is also in detention. But it is 
also open that any one of them is there alone, and so there is a possibility 
compatible with c in which Curly is there alone. That is a (¢ A —1r)-world 
compatible with the context. Possibilities relevant in a context do not vary 
between worlds compatible with it. Whence it follows that at no world not 
yet ruled out is 


(15) If Curly is in detention, then so is Nelson 


(fq) (7) 


true—true, that is, with respect to c. A fortiori at no Jimbo-world not yet 
ruled outis it true with respect to c. Since (15) isn’t true at any such Jimbo- 
possibility (of which there are some), it isn’t true at all of them, and so the 
complex conditional 


(16) If Jimbo is in detention, then if Curly is in detention, then so is 
Nelson 


(of p) (4q)(r)) 


is, by the lights of Definition $3 false atzinc. 

Mere index-shiftiness would be enough if the schoolyard version 
of the Ramsey test only assigned one job to #f- clauses, the job of restricting 
the domain throughout which we check for the consequent’s truth. Truth 
depends on both index and context, though, and so the #f- clause has its 
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second job to do. So more than mere index-shiftiness 1s required. That is 
why indicatives are also context-shifty. 


5. Second Version 


The first version of the strict conditional story (Definition 1) began in 
familiar territory and proceeded by assigning to the doubly shifty ifs dou- 
bly context-dependent propositions. That makes the truth of an if (ata 
world, in a context) sensitive to both that context and a subordinate con- 
text got by hypothetically adding some information to it. 

But we might begin elsewhere.’ Rather than assigning truth values 
to sentences of L at indices (in contexts), let’s assign them truth values in 
contexts, full-stop. Before we took contexts to be functions from worlds 
to sets of worlds compatible with the relevant information in that context. 
Now let’s simply identify a context with the set of worlds compatible with 
it. We can think of a context as representing the relevant states of infor- 
mation against which truth values will be assigned. So truth values will be 
assigned to sentences relative to a set s of worlds rather than relative to a 
single world. (As before, assume that the world at which an 7 is issued is 
always among the worlds compatible with the context; that is, the facts are 
always relevant, though perhaps not decisive, to the truth of an indicative.) 
The semantic values of sentences of Lare their context change potentials: how 
they change the contexts in which they are successfully issued. A sentence 
is true in acontext, we will say, just in case applying its semantic value to the 
context idles. That is: iff adding the information carried by that sentence 
to the context would not change it—for then the information carried by 
the sentence is already present. To say all of this properly we will have to 
say what it means for a sentence to add its information to a context. 

Taking semantic values to be context change potentials, rather 
than propositions or some other apparently more pedestrian thing, is not 
exotic. It is simply to take the meanings of declarative sentences to be like 
the meanings of recipes and programs. A program z means what it does, 
and what it does depends on the state in which it is executed. So what 2 
means—its denotation [7 ]—is the set of pairs of states such that execut- 
ing z in the first member of the pair terminates in the second. On this 
way of telling the strict conditional story, assertive utterances—including 
assertive utterances of 7/s—are programs for changing contexts. Accord- 
ingly, what a sentence P of our intermediate language L means—its 


7. See Gillies 2004. 
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denotation [ P]—isa relation between contexts, the set of pairs of contexts 
such that adding the information carried by P to the first member will land 
us in the second member. 

Some programs have as their point non-null effects: set the 
value of x to 1. Thigshould affect a change, the setting of x to 1. Non- 
iffy constructions have as their point the non-null effect of making the 
context reflect the information they carry. Thus the changes they induce 
are straightforward: atomic sentences remove worlds from the context 
in which the atoms are not true, negation is relative complementation, 
and conjunction is functional composition. But not all programs are like 
this. Some programs have as their point null effects: check whether the 
value of x is 1. Such a program—a test program—returns either its 
input state (if the value of x is 1) or fails (otherwise). And zfs, according 
to this version of the strict conditional story, are like these test programs. 
An if tests to see whether, in a context in which it is issued, the informa- 
tion carried by the antecedent brings the consequent in its wake. If so, the 
context passes the test posed by the conditional; otherwise, not. 

I will assume as a constraint the straightforward updating behavior 
of the non-iffy bits. We will add the second version of the strict conditional 
story on top of that.’ The constraint: 


Constraint (NoN-IrFy UPDATES). For any context s, atom p, and arbitrary 
ee 

iE s[pl={tes:2(p) = 1} 

Z eure Shs 

3. SI dite 


Suppose that P is true at a context or state of information just in case 
applying its semantic value to that context idles: P is true in s just in case 
s{P] = s. It then follows from this constraint that for the fragment of L 
with no ifs whatever, there is no difference between truth at a context and 
truth at an index with respect to a context.’ 


8. Two small notes. First: officially Constraint 5 and Definition 2 have to be thought 
of as one extended recursive definition. But it is easier on the eyes, and more accurately 
reflects what is straightforward and what might be contentious, to separate them. Second: 
rather than putting the denotations of a sentence P asa relation between contexts, itisa 
bit tidier to take [ P] to be a (possibly partial) function from contexts to contexts, and to 
write it in post-fix notation. 

9. Tosee this, take truth-at-a-world for atomic sentences as primitive (possible worlds 
have the job of determining truth values for atomic sentences)—if atomic sentence p 
is true-at-i, write i(p) = 1. We can then talk about truth-at-a-world as a special case of 
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Our guide for what if means is still the schoolyard version of the 
Ramsey test. Issuing an indicative (7f P)(Q) in a context s tests whether 
adding the information carried by P to s is sufficient for Q. That is: it tests 
whether Qis true in the subordinate or derived context s[ P] got by taking 
s and adding the information carried by P to it. Officially: 


Definition 2 (STRICT CONDITIONAL, v.2.0). 


Ve Pis trueim sift s[ PP) = s E 
2 s[(#f P)(Q)] = {i € s: Qis true ins[ P]} 


This either returns all of s or none of it, depending on whether the test 
posed is passed. Thus an indicative is true in a context s iffits consequent 
is true in the derived or subordinate context got by adding the informa- 
tion carried by its antecedent to s. It follows straightaway that an ordinary 
indicative (7f P)(Q) is true in a context just in €ase all the worlds surviv- 
ing an update with P also survive an update with Q, and so it is a strict 
conditional analysis properly so-called.'° And, as before, this is enough to 
disrupt the folklore. 


Proof. Take any non-iffy p, g, and r. 


(U): If pworlds are all q-worlds, then since—no matter the context 
s—p is true in s[p], it follows that q is true in s[p]. Hence 
s[ (if p)(q)] = s and the conditional is true in s. So it is true in 
any context whatever (and so true at every singleton context and 
so at every world). 
(L): If pis true at 7, and q false at it, then at no context with which 7 is 
compatible is the conditional true—indeed, its negation is. 
(I): The conditional so analyzed supports a deduction theorem: if, 
and only if, Qis true in s[ P] is the conditional (7 P) (Q) true in 
s. Now suppose that (if p A q) (r) is true in s. Hence r is true in 


truth-at-a-context, if we like: truth-at-i is just truth at the singleton context {7}. Now, suppose 
P has no #f in it. Then W[ P] is just the set of P-worlds and—for any context s whatever— 
s[P] isjusts  [P]. Thus, P is true in s iff s A [P] = s—which is just to say iffs C [P]. 
Reducing this to truth-at-a-world talk, we then have: P is true-at-i iff i € [ P]. 

10, Equivalently: add a diamond to our language, and interpret it asa possibility test in 
this way: 

SIR) = lees e sean} 

Now, let UO abbreviate —}-. Then, given Definition 2, it follows that (if P) (Q) induces 
Just the changes to a context that O(P D Q) does. 

11. This only holds good because p is non-iffy. 
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slp” qj, and so in s[p][q]. And so (af) (7) is true in s[ p], and 
(of p) (Cif) (r)) ins. 


And yet: if is not the material conditional. For they induce different 
changes to contexts, and thus have different semantic values, and so 
behave differently under other operators. Example: =(p D q) is true in 
s iff, for each 7 in s, it is true in {7}. Not so for the indicative. Let s contain 
Just two worlds—7 and j—the first a (p A g)-world, the second a (pA-9q)- 
world. Then —(if p) (q) is true in s but not at {7}. The negated horseshoe 
says more than the negated indicative, whence it follows that the indicative 
says more than the horseshoe. O 


6. BOGOF 


The first version of the strict conditional analysis takes if to be a dou- 
bly shifty operator and assigns doubly context-sensitive propositions to it. 
These two features conspire, letting if behave in some respects like the 
material conditional while still acting as a strict conditional over the set 
of possibilities compatible with the context. 

The second version of the strict conditional story also takes if to be 
context dependent, and doubly so. First: because whether or nota context 
passes the test posed by an indicative depends on what possibilities are still 
live in that context. Change what possibilities are live, and you may change 
the fate of the if. Second: because the context relevant for the evaluation 
of a conditional’s consequent is a subordinate or derived context got from 
the original context by hypothetically updating it. The second version of 
the strict conditional story also insists—as did the first version—that the 
truth value of an indicative in a context depends on global facts about that 
context. An indicative induces an all-or-nothing test on a context in which 
it is issued, and that test is not a continuous function of the possibilities 
that make that context up.42 That is why (if p)(q) and =(p D q) have 
different truth conditions. 

These two features also conspire, letting 7f behave in some respects 
like a material conditional while still acting as a strict conditional over 
the set of possibilities compatible with the context. For suppose that, as 
a matter of fact, p is false at and q is true at 7. There are contexts con- 
taining 7 at which (if p)(q) is true and there are contexts containing 7 
at which it is false. Both are possible. This variability is the mark of a 


12. That is: itis not in general so that s[ (if P) (Q)] is the same as Ula P) (Q)]. 
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non-truth-functional conditional. And yet: any context minimally char- 
acterizing (—p V q), and so any such context that contains 7, must be a 
context at which (éf p) (q) is true. This uniformity is the mark of material 
implication. 

Although the two versions of the strict conditional analysis (Defini- 
tion 1 and Definition 2) start in very different territory, they come to much 
the same thing. That is because both stories provide ways for if -clauses to 
do both jobs assigned to them by the schoolyard version of the Ramsey test 
and the ways they provide come to the same thing. They rely on the same 
sort of shifty behavior and global context dependence. This sameness can 
be seen in three ways: the two versions agree on what indicatives are true, 
on how they change contexts they are issued in, and on entailments involv- 
ing them. Take each of these in turn. 

Let 7 be any world compatible with context ¢ (in the sense relevant 
for the first version of the strict conditional story), and s be a context (in 
the sense relevant for the second version of the strict conditional story). 
Now, suppose that c(7) = s. And take an indicative (if P) (Q). Thenif j isin 
s—equivalently, if j is compatible with c—then the subordinate contexts 
that both analyses implicate coincide: (¢ + P) (7) = s[ P]. And the two sto- 
ries exploit these derived contexts in the same strict-conditional way, using 
the subordinate context as relevant for checking the truth of Q. Whence 
it follows that the indicative (7f P) (Q) is true at 2 in c according to the first 
version iff, according to the second version, Q is true in s[ P], and so iff 
(if P)(Q) is true in s full-stop. That is the first way of seeing that the two 
versions come to the same thing. 

To put things the other way around: begin with the first analy- 
sis, and suppose that the characteristic effect brought on by a success- 
ful assertion of P in a context c is to increment the information in that 
context with the proposition expressed by P in c. Suppose increment- 
ing goes by intersecting. Then—no small coincidence!—the characteris- 
tic effect brought on bya successful assertion of an indicative according to 
the first analysis is just the context change potential assigned to it by the 
second analysis. 

For consider an indicative (if P) (Q) at i, in c. Whatever truth value 
it has at zinc, it has at every 7 € c(i). Whence it follows that 


c(i) if c(i) NEP’ S LQNt? 


D otherwise 


(17) LfP)(Q)I° = 


And adding that proposition to the worlds compatible with the context 
will return either the whole lot of them or none at all. If every world in 
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c(t) A [P] is a world that [ Q] aik maps to true, then the result of incre- 
menting c(z) with [(¢f P) (Q)]‘ is c(z); otherwise it is 9. (This holds good 
for any j €c(2).) That is: the incrementing is idle if all the antecedent 
possibilities are worlds where the consequent is true with respect to the 
derived context c + P;,otherwise, incrementing fails. That is precisely 
how, according to the second version of the strict conditional analysis, 
indicatives change the contexts they are issued in. That is the second way 
of seeing that the two versions of the strict conditional story come to the 
same thing. 

But wait—don’t you smell a rat? Consider the first version of the 
strict conditional story. I said that it meets the demands of (L) and 
thereby treats indicatives as at least as strong as material conditionals. True 
enough, it meets the demands of (L), but that requirement says less than 
what we might have wanted. It requires that, for non-iffy p’s and q’s, the 
truth of (pA—q) rules out the truth of (if p) (q). But the folklore argument 
actually needs something more: it requires that an arbitrary 7/—even one 
with an embedded #/ in its consequent—is bounded from below by the cor- 
responding horseshoe. On that case, (L), restricted as it is to non-iffy p’s 
and q’s, is silent and the argument missteps. 

Still we might wonder whether the prohibition (L) imposes is gen- 
erally right: does the truth of (P A —Q), no matter whether P and Qcon- 
tain iffy bits, rule out the truth of (if P) (Q)? Not, itseems, according to the 
first version of the strict conditional story. 

For suppose that p is false at 7 but that c(z) has some (p A —q)- 
worlds. Then (#f p) (q) is false at 7 in c—there are (p/A—q)-worlds compati- 
ble with the context. But since no worlds are both p-worlds and — p-worlds, 
(if > p) ((if p)(q)) is true at 7 in c. Sowe have an #f true at 7 in c, with a true 
antecedent and false consequent (atin ¢). 

A less contrived example: take any p, g, and r. Suppose that it is 
settled in c that either all of them are true or just one is, but just which 
one is still wide open. Now suppose that, as it happens, p is true at 7. 
The complex (#f p) ((ifq) (7)) is true at 7 in c. But the embedded (#f¢) (7) 
is not true at 7 in c: there is a (¢ A —r)-world compatible with c. So we 
have an if true at 7 in c, with a true antecedent and false consequent 
(atzinc). 1% 

Things only seem to get worse from here: for if indicatives are 
not, in general, bounded from below by the corresponding material con- 
ditionals, then they also do not, in general, go in for modus ponens. 
Before I said that for indicatives to be bounded from below by material 
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conditionals is to have a counterexample, for instance (p A —q), entail 
the falsity of the corresponding indicative (if p) (q). That principle stands 
or falls with modus ponens. And I agree that what’s right about lower 
boundedness for #/s with simple antecedents is right for indicatives across 
the board. So admitting that indicatives aren’t bounded from below 
by material conditionals is admitting that they are not ripe for modus 
ponens. That would be an embarrassment than which none greater can 
be imagined.’® 

agree that itwould be an embarrassment for the first version of the 
strict conditional story if, according to it, an 7f together with its antecedent 
did not together entail its consequent, bringing its truth in their wake. But 
what does that mean, bring the truth of its consequent in their wake? Let ¢ be 
any context and 7a world compatible with it. Consider any complex 7f with 
antecedent P and consequent Q. And suppose that both P and (if P) ( Q) 
are true at 7 in c. Then according to the first way of telling the strict con- 
ditional story, Q is also true at 7 in ((¢ + P) + (if P)(Q)). Since the com- 
plex if is true at 7 in c, adding (2f P)(Q) to (c + P) idles. So Qis true ati 
ini(é=eR). 

Therefore the truth of an 7f plus its antecedent at a world in a con- 
text brings with it the truth of its consequent at that world in the context 
as it would be after adding the information carried by the antecedent to it. 
Thatis as good a reason as any to say that the if together with its antecedent 
entails its consequent, and that is as good a reason as any to say that if does 
in general go in for modus ponens after all. 

The picture generalizes. Entailment is not mere preservation of 
truth-at-point. That would be fine if truth values never were sensitive to 
context-shiftiness. But we know better. Truth is sensitive to incremental 
shifts in information. So entailment must also keep track of shifts in con- 
texts as we go along, adding the information carried by premises to the 
evolving context. Precisely: 


Definition 3 (ENTAILMENT, v.1). Pj, ..., P, entails Q iff for any7zand c: 


if [Pj]? = land) :. and [P,]*" t+?) =] 
then [ Q] (tt?) +Pn).t = ] 


Entailment is still preservation of truth at 2, but we keep track of context 
shifts by adding the information of the premises, thereby incrementing 


13. Though some are less embarrassed than others (McGee 1985). What I have to say 
here about indicatives fits easily with what I have said about McGee-like counterexamples 
to modus ponens elsewhere (Gillies 2004)—spoiler alert: Iam not convinced. 
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Just which context is in play. All of this is very reminiscent of Stalnaker’s 
(1975) pragmatic surrogate for entailment—reasonable inference—except 
that this is the real thing. And we will find no counterexamples to 
modus ponens with it. What modus ponens—and our attraction to 

_lower boundedness in the first place—requires is Q’s being entailed by 
P and (7 P)(Q); this strict conditional story meets that demand if we 
understand—as we ought—“entails” in the incrementally sensitive way 
carved out by Definition 3. 

This departs from flat-footed entailment, but only conservatively 
and only where it ought. Flat-footed entailment is preservation of truth at 
a point, ignoring any context-shiftiness: P,,..., P, flat-footedly entail Q 
iff no matter the choice of 7 and c, if [P;)]°*=1 and...and [P,]°’ =1, 
then [Ql = 1. If Q is context invariant, then the difference between 
the incrementally sensitive picture of entailment and its flat-footed coun- 
terpart is a difference that makes no difference. A simple example: for 
any non-iffy pand q, pand (if p)(q) flat-footedly entail q iff they entail 
g in our incrementally sensitive way. That is why the would-be trouble for 
modus ponens—that would be trouble only if we opted for flat-footed 
entailment—involved an embedded 7f in the consequent. Entailment 
ought notbe flat-footed, and so there is no trouble here for modus ponens. 

That is all right for the first version of the strict conditional story. 
But we might have started in different territory, as does the second ver- 
sion of the strict conditional story. That analysis does not assign truth val- 
ues to sentences at indices with respect to contexts but assigns them truth 
values in contexts, full-stop. Iff a sentence would not change a context s 
at all were we to add its information to s is that sentence true in s. If we 
like, we can then stick to the characterization of entailmentas preservation 
of truth: 


Definition 4 (ENTAILMENT, v.2.0). P,,..., P, entails Q iff for any s: 
if?) 4.205 F,areall true in sthensois.Q 


And with entailment so understood, an indicative (7f P) (Q)—even one 
with embedded fs figuring in it—together with P do entail Q. For if the 
conditional is true in s, then s[(if P) (Q)] =s. Thus Qis true in the subor- 
dinate context s[ P]. But ex hypothesi, P is also true in s. Whence it follows 
that s[ P] =s, and thus that Q is also true in s. 

So we could rest content with the idea that entailment is preser- 
vation of truth, and leave it at that. That would be to opt, in the lingo 
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of dynamic semantics, for a test-to-test characterization of entailment.!* 


Better, I think, to treat entailment not as preservation of truth but as 
preservation of information. That way we make entailment sensitive to 
the incremental addition of information as we go along. Suppose that— 
no matter the context—adding the information carried by P to it always 
results in a context in which Q is true. That is as good a reason as any to say 
that the former entails the latter. More generally: 


Definition 5 (ENTAILMENT, v.2.1). Pi,..., P,, entails Q iff for any s: 
S124 lect bp es then istiue 4.5, 


This is to opt, in the lingo of dynamic semantics, for an update-to-test char- 
acterization of entailment. Itis again straightforward to show—with entail- 
ment so understood—that (7/P)(Q) and P entail Q. For if (if P)(Q) 
is true in s, then Q is true in s[P]. (If (¢f P)(Q) is not true in s, then 
the entailment is vacuous.) But s[(2f P) (Q)] just is s. Hence Q is true in 
s{(if P)(Q)I[ PI. 

Opting for the incrementally sensitive relations of entailment 
carved out by Defintion 3 (for the first version of the strict conditional 
story) and Definition 5 (for the second) closes the gap between the two 
analyses. Suppose s and c characterize the same context, that (where 2 is 
compatible with c) it is the case that c(z) = s. And consider whether the 
sequence of premises P;,..., P, entails Q. There is nothing to choose 
between taking the first version of the strict conditional story together 
with Definition 3 and taking the second version together with Definition 5. 
Each package deal delivers the same goods. That is the third way of seeing 
that the two versions come to the same thing. 

The two versions then agree on when indicatives are true, how they 
change contexts in which they are successfully issued, and on the entail- 
ments involving them. We thus really have one story here, not two. 


7. Dolci 


And it is a story worth telling. Ordinary indicative conditionals do seem 
bounded from above by strict implication, do seem bounded from 
below by material implication, and do seem to go in for the kind of 
import/export equivalence between (1) and (2). The folklore says we 


14. For menus of options for dynamic consequence relations, see Veltman 1996; van 
Benthem 1996. 
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have to either explain some of this away, or deny that if is a propositional 
operator, or swallow hard and live with the burden of the horseshoe story. 
Some have gotten used to those choices and have talked themselves into 
thinking the choices aren’t so bad. But not me. (And not them, either. 
That’s why they try to cgnvince us their favored path isn’t so bad; if it really 
were painless, we wouldn’t need convincing.) 

Sull, I admit that it is tough to shake the feeling that no strict con- 
ditional story can be plausible no matter what choices it promises to save 
us from because all such stories inherit the properties that characterize 
strict implication. Strict conditionals go in for characteristic patterns of 
entailment and some of those patterns seem at odds with the correspond- 
ing behavior of if.'° 

Antecedent strengthening is one such pattern. Take an egregious 
example: 


(18) Ifthere is sugar in the coffee, it tastes sweet. 
??So: if there is sugar and diesel oil in the coffee, it tastes sweet. 


The charge is that strict conditional stories must render this an entailment, 
and therefore that they all predict that whenever the first 7f is true, so must 
be the second. And that rules all such stories out of court from the start. 
To be sure: if all the p-worlds throughout some set X are g-worlds, then 
every subset of the p-worlds in X are also q-worlds. And that does seem to 
be pretty bad news for any strict conditional story. 

The charge is legitimate, but does not stick. That is because the 
trouble can be explained away. I will sum up by sketching two strategies 
for doing that. 

The first strategy is to accept the entailment, and explain away the 
trouble on pragmatic grounds. This is a path taken by Veltman (1985) 
for his particular strict conditional story, but applies across the board. All 
we need to do is assume (i) that zfs implicate that their antecedents are 
possible, and (11) that entailments, to be happy, must remain entailments 
when we add the implicatures of their conclusions as explicit premises—in 
particular, adding those implicatures shouldn’t make us rethink the truth 
of the premises. Thus: if there is sugar and diesel oil in the coffee . . . impli- 
cates that there might be; for (18) to be troubling, its premise must be 
compelling even once we add that implicature outright as an additional 


premise. 


15. See Scott 1971 for a characterization result for strict implication. 
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But there is no trace of plausibility in this argument: 


(19) There might be sugar and diesel oil in the coffee. 
??if there is sugar in the coffee, it tastes sweet. 
So: if there is sugar and diesel oil in the coffee, it tastes sweet. 


Adding the implicature destroys the acceptability of the original condi- 
tional premise: for any context in which ‘there might be sugar and diesel 
oil in the coffee is true will—assuming the standard quantificational story 
about epistemic modals—contain some sugar-and-diese]-oil-in-the-coffee- 
worlds. None of those are worlds where the coffee tastes sweet, and 
so any such context will have a counterexampling world to the simple 
indicative if there is sugar in the coffee, it tastes sweet. So the entailment in 
(18) is ruled out—its intuitive oddness explained—for straightforward 
pragmatic reasons. 

Saddling us, or seeming to so saddle us, with entailments like 
(18) is only part of the problem. Antecedent strengthening is one source 
of potential embarrassment, but contraposition is another. Here is an 
instance of the alleged further embarrassment: 


(20) Ifit rains, it won’t pour. 
??So, if it pours, it won’t rain. 


But, just as with the alleged embarrassment of antecedent strengthening, 
adding the implicature of the conclusion—that it might pour—destroys 
the acceptability of the premise. It’s just not true that if it rains, it won’t 
pour, given that it might pour. 

We could just as easily tell our strict conditional stories in ways 
that do not classify instances of antecedent strengthening like (18) and 
instances of contraposition like (20) as entailments in the first place. 
Rather than explaining away the entailments on pragmatic grounds— 
saying that the entailments are real, but not happy—we can block the 
would-be entailments outright. That is ceteris paribus preferable anyway. 

And it is easy. All we need to do is assume: (i) that ifs presuppose 
that their antecedents are possible; and (ii) that a sentence can be true in 
a context only ifits (semantic) presuppositions are met. Both assumptions 
are defensible.!® Thus an indicative (if P)(Q), ina context, presupposes 
that P is compatible with that context.!” 


16. The second assumption isa platitude about semantic presupposition; and Iam not 
alone in making the first assumption—-see, for example, Stalnaker 1975; von Fintel 1998; 
Gillies 2007, 2008. 

17. Don’t I now face (double) trouble? (i) How does my strict conditional story meet 
the demands of the upper boundedness condition (U)? Since no worlds are (p A >p)- 
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To say this properly, we need to amend the strict conditional sto- 
ries as I have told them. But the amendment is both uniform and obvious: 
everything goesjustas we said before provided the context satisfies the pre- 
supposition, but we say that things go undefined otherwise. That is some- 
thing we can putasa sige constraint. So amend the analyses in Definition 1 
and Definition 2 accordingly: 


Constraint (DEFINEDNESS). 


ip L(¢f P) (Q) 1° is defined only if c(i) AN [P]’ 4B 
a s[ (if P)(Q)] is defined only if s[P] = 5’ 4G 


Thus, in the simple case where P is non-iffy: [ (¢f P) (Q)]°" is defined only 
if there is a P-world in c(7) and s[(¢f P)(Q)] is defined only if there is a 
P-world in s. Each is defined only if, with respect to the relevant set of 
worlds, P is possible. 

Even without taking a stand on what happens when such presuppo- 
sitions are not met, we can see how the charge against strict conditional 
stories based on the alleged embarrassments of antecedent strengthen- 
ing and contraposition misses its mark. The would-be entailment in (18) 
. misfires—it is no entailment at all. That is because any context in which 
the premise if there is sugar in the coffee, it tastes sweet is true is a context in 
which there are no live sugar-and-diesel-oil worlds. But that is what the con- 
clusion presupposes. So any such context must be a context in which the 
conclusion’s presupposition is not met and a fortiori a context in which 
the conclusion cannot be true. 


worlds no contexts will satisfy the presupposition of (7f p A >) (q), and so it can’t be true, 
even though (p A —p) entails q. (ii) Since the folklore argument relies on moving from 
the fact that (p A —p) straight out implies q to the truth of the conditional, can’t we block 
the argument before it gets out of the gate? I reply that (i): what a strict conditional story 
says about antecedent strengthening and contraposition—indeed, whether it says any- 
thing at all about them—is an optional, extra, and independent further thing than what 
it says about the folklore. That is why I have been agnostic about just how we should meet 
the challenge posed by antecedent strengthening and contraposition. It’s enough to see 
that we can. And that (ii): true the folklore argument as I put it earlier might be dodged 
by appeal to the presuppositions of 7f- clauses without the detour through the strict con- 
ditional stories. But that is triply unsatisfying. First, it gets the dialectic wrong. I haven’t 
argued that my strict conditional stories are forced on us by the folklore; I have argued 
that these stories, though not designed with the folklore in mind atall, disrupt the folklore. 
Second, invoking the dodge does little to dodge the folklore. We are still left, ata minimum, 
with the result that whenever q is true at 7, any indicative (7f p) (q) is also true at 7 so long 
as pisn’tyet ruled out. That is surely bad enough. Third, the dodge does little to get at the 
real trouble that the folklore turns on. Itsheds no light on how if manages to say more than 


the horseshoe. 
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So too for the would-be entailment in (20). Any context in which 
the premise ifit rains, it won t pour is true must be a context in which itmight 
rain and all such rainy possibilities are non-pouring possibilities. But in 
no such context can the contrapositive be defined—it presupposes that 
there are some pouring possibilities among the rainy possibilities—and a 
fortiori in no such context can the contrapositive, be true. Indeed this par- 
ticular conditional won’t ever be true (pouring entails raining, after all); 
the best it can hope for is undefinedess. 

All of this holds good for both ways of telling the strict conditional 
story for ordinary indicative zfs. So the charge, whether in the guise of 
antecedent strengthening or contraposition, does not stick. Far from it: 
from the vantage point of the strict conditional stories, it is easy to see 
why indicatives don’t in general go in for those characteristic patterns that 
would otherwise be so embarrassing. ‘. 
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Plato’s Two Forms of Second-Best Morality 
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Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise (That last infirmity 
of Noble mind) 
—Milton, Lycidas ll. '70-71 


We may notice the love of Fame as an important and widely oper- 
ative motive, which would be ranked very differently by different 
persons: for some would place the former “spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise” among the most elevated impulses after the moral sen- 
timents; while others think it degrading to depend for one’s hap- 
piness on the breath of popular favour. 

—Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics 


At the end of Republic book 4 shortly after the basic structure of Kallipolis 
and the corresponding soul has been established, Socrates announces that 
although Kallipolis is the singular example of a truly virtuous city, there 
are many different examples of vicious cities, four of which warrant dis- 
cussion.! Socrates returns to this list in books 8-9, where he discusses each 
of these four cities along with the corresponding souls. One of the things 
we learn in this discussion is that these forms of vice are not all on a par. 
Rather, we are told that the five cities form a hierarchy of virtue and vice 


This paper has benefited from comments and questions from audiences at Trinity College 
Dublin, Kings College London, and Newcastle University. | would also like to thank Rachel 
Singpurwalla and two anonymous commentators for their excellent critical comments, 
from which this final version has benefited, even though I have not been able to address 


all of them here. 
1. Rep. 445c4-7. 
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with the aristocratic Kallipolis being the most just, followed by timocracy, 
oligarchy, and democracy, and finally tyranny, which is the most unjust. 
Hence, although Plato is in some sense reserving the term “virtuous” for 
the Kallipolis alone, he is also assigning virtue in a scalar manner such 
that each of these cities and souls can partake in more or less of if; The 
argument, however, for the respective places in the hierarchy that each of 
these cities receives is spotty at best. Glaucon simply announces his ver- 
dict after hearing the descriptions of all five cities,> and it is left for the 
reader to decide which features of the descriptions were responsible for 
that verdict. This has led many scholars to question some of the details 
of this ranking, with most attention being directed at accounting for the 
relatively low position of the democratic city and soul.* By contrast there 
has been little to no concern displayed over the timocrat’s relatively high 
position in the ranking, yet precisely this requires and deserves careful 
consideration. 

The timocrat, after all, seems to embody precisely the attitude 
toward morality that we find Plato vigorously attacking both in the Repub- 
lic and in other dialogues. For the timocrat, we are told, is ruled by his 
or her spirited part of soul, which is characterized by its desire for honor 
and respect and its aversion to shame.” This means that the timocratic 
man captures the spirit of the Homeric hero, and the world seen through 
timocratic eyes is very much like the Homeric “shame-culture.”° But it is 


2. Hence, Socrates describes the task of books 8-9 as determining, not which man is 
the good one and which ones are the bad ones, but “which man is best and which is worst.” 
Glaucon likewise describes all five in terms ofa scale running from complete virtue to com- 
plete vice (580b6—8). That virtue is not exactly an all or nothing affair is also witnessed by 
certain remarks throughout the account of the degeneration, for example, the timocracy 
is called “a mixture of good and bad” (548c3—4); at 549b3 the timocrat is said “not to be 
pure with respect to virtue”; and at 554e4-6 the oligarch is said to be “more graceful” (see, 
by way of comparison, 400c8—10) even though he or she does not achieve “the true virtue 
of the one-minded and harmonious soul.” 

3. Rep. 580b6-8. 

4. Perhaps the most well-known such discussion is Leo Strauss, The City and Man 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 130ff. A well-balanced examination of the 
order of the degenerate constitutions is Dorothea Frede, “Die ungerechten Verfassungen 
und die ihnen entsprechenden Menschen,” in Platon, Politeia, ed. Otfried Hoffe (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1997), 251—70. Frede does a good job in particular of dispelling histori- 
cal misunderstandings of Plato’s thesis. ; 

5. Fora full discussion of the connection between the thumos, honor, and shame, see 
Douglas Cairns, Aidés: The Psychology and Ethics of Honour and Shame in Ancient Greek Literature 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 370-92. 

6. See E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1951), 17-18, for example, “Homeric man’s highest goodis...the enjoyment of tzmé, 
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precisely such shame-based morality that Plato often singles out for criti- 
cism.” There seem to be three related reasons for his contempt for such 
an approach to morality. First, since an agent’s own values will be deter- 
mined by what will win (or cost) him or her the respect of his or her fellow 
citizens, one’s moral views are effectively derived from the fortuitous opin- 
ions of others. If they think it is shameful not to return what one owes, this 
will be reflected in one’s own set of values; if they don’t, it won’t. More- 
over, these values are often taken up in a rather unreflective manner, and 
to this extent, we may see shame-culture morality as one of the major tar- 
gets of the early dialogues, where Socrates is looking to get his interlocu- 
tors to examine their inherited beliefs. Finally, shame-based morality tends 
to produce a moral attitude that limits one’s concerns to appearing moral 
rather than actually beng moral. If one’s motivation is to gain respect and 
to avoid shame, and if one’s fellow citizens believe stealing to be shameful, 
then one will refrain from stealing only when one believes others might 
witness the theft.® Let us refer to these as the problems of fortuity, intellec- 
tual passivity, and duplicity respectively. 

Some explanation, therefore, is needed for placing this seemingly 
dubious moral character next in line after the philosopher-king. Surely, 
it is not enough to say that the timocrat’s position is simply due to his or 
her soul being ruled by the second-best part, namely thumos. The question 
goes deeper than that. Throughout the Republic the second-best status of 
the spirited part has been consistently defended by pointing to its utility as 


public esteem” (17). See, by way of comparison, Rachana Kamtekar, “Imperfect Virtue,” 
Ancient Philosophy 18 (1998): 315-39, at 331. This, of course, fits well with Plato’s emphasis 
on the timocrat’s focus on physical exercise and war (Rep. 549a3-6). 

7. “He detested this bogus morality, which seemed to him both intellectually con- 
temptible and socially dangerous, leading men as it did to observe one standard in their 
public behaviour while secretly adopting another.” E. R. Dodds, Plato Gorgias (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1959), 12. See also Theo Kobusch, “Wie Man Leben Soll: Gorgias,” 
in Platon: Seine Dialoge in der Sicht neuer Forschungen, ed. Theo Kobusch and Burkhard Moj- 
sisch (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1996), 47-63. 

8. B. Williams insists that even in Homeric culture shame is not only triggered by pos- 
sible reactions by others but also has been internalized to some extent. Bernard Williams, 
Shame and Necessity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 74-102. In other words, 
he sees the Greek aidés as covering both shame and guilt (90), in contrast to, for example, 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 17. For now we may pass over the question of whether 
we are doing Homeric shame-culture justice by describing its conception of shame as being 
exclusively externally directed since our focus right now is on the timocrat of books 8-9, 
whom Plato very clearly characterizes as being rather duplicitous indeed (Rep. 548b4—c2). 
Ishall return to the question of internalization below. 
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an ally to reason, but with the introduction of the timocrat, the question is 
raised whether the spirited part possesses any moral worth of its own, even 
when it is not serving reason. After all, one might think that, just as honor 
itself loses all value when divorced from the good and wisdom,” so too does 
the honorloving part of soul become worthless without the supervision 
of the good-loving and knowledge-loving part. An adequate response will, 
then, require nothing less than an account of the nature and value of the 
thumos itself along with its characteristic desire for esteem, and I believe 
we would do well by starting our examination of the thumos by compar- 
ing the two very different figures of the auxiliary and the timocrat. As I 
shall aim to show, these figures represent radically different conceptions of 
second-best morality. 


The Timocrat and the Auxiliary S 


The timocrat and the auxiliary have sometimes been identified by schol- 
ars because of their connection to the spirited part of soul.'° Nevertheless, 
there is an important difference between the two. The timocratic human 
being, like all human beings, is a mixture of all three appetitive, spirited, 
and rational elements,!! but in such a way that the spirited part domi- 
nates.!* This is why the timocrat is above all philotimos and his or her char- 
acteristic motivation is the desire for honor’ and victory.!* Herein lies the 
chief difference between the timocrat and the auxiliary of the Kallipolis, 
and this deserves emphasis since nearly all scholars assume that the auxil- 
iary is also ruled by spirit and thus an honor-lover, though he or she clearly 
is not.!° The idea behind this assumption seems to be this: Each class of 


9. Apol. 30b2-4; Euthydemus 2779a-281c; see also Meno 87e-88d; Phaedo 82c2-8. 

10. For example, Terence Irwin, Plato’s Ethics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
232-34. See, by way of comparison, the criticism by Kamtekar, “Imperfect Virtue,” 319. 

11. 548c4+7; 546d8-7a2. 

12. 547e1—4; 548a3; 550b6. 

13. 545a2; 545b5; 548c7; 549a3; 550b7. 

14. 545al; 548c6; 550b6. 

15. For example, Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, 232-35; Bernard Williams, “The Analogy of City 
and Soul in Plato’s Republic,” in Exegesis and Argument, ed. E. N. Lee, A: P. D. Mourelatos, 
and R. M. Rorty (Assen: Van Gorcum and Co., 1973), 263; John M. Cooper, “Plato’s The- 
ory of Human Motivation,” in Plato 2: Ethics, Politics, Religion, and the Soul, ed. Gail Fine 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press), 202; and Christopher Bobonich, Plato’s Utopia Recast: 
His Later Ethics and Politics (Oxford: Clarendon, 2002), 501n96. Even Kamtekar (“Imper- 
fect Virtue”) who stresses some important differences between the timocrat and the aux- 
iliary thinks that the latter is also an “honor-lover” (for example, 316). In my opinion this 
causes some problems for her main thesis that the auxiliaries choose virtue for its own sake 
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citizens is said to correspond to a part of the soul,!® with the guardians cor- 
responding to reason, the auxiliaries to spirit, and the craftsmen and farm- 
ers to the appetitive part, and the auxiliaries’ correspondence to spirit 
must be understood to mean that they are ruled by spirit. 

The details of the early education,!” however, make plain that the 
auxiliaries cannot be described as being ruled by spirit. For both the 
guardians and the auxiliaries complete the education in mousiké and gym- 
nastiké described in books 2 and 3,'® and the whole point of this educa- 
tion is to create a harmony among the parts of the educated person’s soul 
such that reason rules, obediently supported by the spirited part, over the 
appetites.'? Those who think that the auxiliaries are ruled by spirit pre- 
sumably try to rewrite this description of the education in such a way that 
the auxiliary’s spirit is educated to obey not its own reason but that of the 
guardians. For this understanding of the education allows one simultane- 
ously to maintain that the education makes spirit obedient to reason and 
yet that nothing internal to the auxiliary’s own soul rules over its spirited 
part. For support defenders of this view might point to Rep. 9, 590c—d: 


Therefore, to ensure that someone like that is ruled by something similar 
to what rules the best person, we say that he ought to be the slave of that best 
person who has a divine ruler within himself. It isn’t to harm the slave that 
we say he must be ruled, which is what Thrasymachus thought to be true of 
all subjects, but because it is better for everyone to be ruled by divine rea- 
son, preferably within himself and his own, otherwise imposed from with- 
out, so thatas far as possible we all will be alike and friends governed by the 
same thing.?° 


But this passage is far from saying that the only rational part ruling 
over the auxiliary’s spirit is that of the guardians. The explicit subject of 
this passage is not the auxiliary but the farmers and craftsmen. The “some- 
one like this” (ho totoutos) at 590c7 picks up on banausia and kheirotekhnia 


since she ends up having to say that they “value virtue as honorable” but that they neverthe- 


less “value justice for its own sake” (338). 

16. Rep. 441c4-6. 

17. Throughout this essay “education” refers exclusively to the education in mousiké 
and gymnastiké as described in Rep. books 2 and 3. There is no need to consider the math- 
ematical and dialectical education of book 7 here since it is not primarily directed at the 
auxiliaries. 

18. Itis made clear at Rep. 416a-b that the auxiliaries also receive the education. 

19. Rep. 410c5—412a2 and 441e3—442b3. 

290. 590c7—-d5, G. M. A. Grube, rev. C. D. C. Reeve, “Republic,” in Complete Works: Plato, 


ed. John M. Cooper and D. S. Hutchinson (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1997), 1198. 
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at 590c1. This is also clear from Socrates’ demand that they be “slaves” to 
the rulers—even in the qualified sense articulated here—since it is only 
the class of iron- and bronze-souled workers that is routinely associated 
with slaves.2! Moreover, the sequel to this passage also undermines this 
view since there Socrates again emphasizes that education—which the 
farmers and craftsmen most likely do not receive**—establishes a ruler 
within one’s own soul.”* 

Thus, the auxiliary is not ruled by the-spirited part, and conse- 
quently he or she cannot strictly speaking be characterized as an honor- 
lover (philotimos). For a soul is philotimos if and only if the spirited part ru- 
les over the other two.** This is, in fact, a great relief. If an auxiliary were 
philotimos, he or she would lead a rather frustrated life since the guardian 


21. See 463a—-b and 547b-c. * 

22. This is a contentious point but seems rather clear from 456d. See G. Grote, Plato 
and the Other Companions of Sokrates (London: John Murray, 1888), 186-87; G. F. Hourani, 
“The Education of the Third Class in Plato’s Republic,” Classical Quarterly 43 (1949): 58-60; 
N. R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato’s “Republic” (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1951), 78; and Terence Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory: The Early and Middle Dialogues (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1977) , 330-31n28. C. D. C. Reeve, Philosopher-Kings: The Argument 
of Plato’s “Republic” (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 186-90, has offered the 
fullest discussion of the issue, arguing that these lower classes are excluded from the moral 
education, though they do receive a technical education in their respective crafts. This is 
also the opinion of M. Canto-Sperber and Luc Brisson, “Zur sozialen Gliederung der Polis,” 
in Platon, Politeia, ed. Hoffe, 95-118, at 99, and Bobonich, Plato’s Utopia Recast, 48. 

23. Rep. 590d—591a: “And this rule for children of not letting them be free until we 
establish a constitution in them [en autois], just as in the city, and once we have cultivated 
his best part [to beltiston] we establish this as a similar guardian and ruler in him [phulaka 
homoion kai arkhonta en auto(i)| as a replacement for our guardianship, and then we set 
him free.” 

24, Rep. 581cl-5: “Further, I said, doesn’t this part rule in the souls of some, while the 
other part rules in the souls of others? . . . And this is why [dia tauta dé] we say that the 
primary three kinds are wisdom-loving, victory-loving and profit-loving?” I believe the dia 
tauta is strong enough to warrant the biconditional: this 1s why we call people “philosophi- 
cal,” etc. But lest someone think that this allows only the weak claim that if spirit rules, then 
one is philotimos (that is, philonikos) , consider the following. 581c1—2 give us: For all human 
beings x, R(reason, x) or R(spirit, x) or R(appetite, x), where R(x, y) means x rules in y’s 
soul. 581c4-5 gives us (at least) R(reason, x) — xis philosophos, R(spirit, x) — xis philotimos, 
and R(appetite, x) > xis philokerdes. But then if xis philotimos without it being the case that 
R(spirit, x), then either R(reason, x) or R(appetite, x), in which case x is both philotimos 
and, for example, philokerdes, which would be bizarre. And compare the definition of philo- 
twmiain Plato’s Definitions (on the authorship of this work, see Cooper’s introduction to the 
translation in Complete Works: 1677-8): Philotimia hexis psykhés proetiké pasés dapanés aneu logis- 
mou (416a). Although this is not Plato himself speaking, this looks Platonic in spirit, and 
aneu logismou surely cannot be said of the auxiliaries since they are guided both by their 
own internal rational soul and by the external rational souls of the guardians. 
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rulers receive more honors than he or she.*° More importantly, according 
to Plato’s definition, a philo-x is a lover of all varieties of x. To this extent 
Plato’s understanding of philo- compounds differs considerably from our 
own use. Hence, Plato’s ovnophilos is better translated as a glutton for wine 
than as an oenophile who discriminates and enjoys only the best wines.”° 
The philotimos, then, is a lover of all kinds of honor.?’ We are told that if the 
philotimoi “can’t be generals, [they'll] be captains, and if they can’t be hon- 
ored by people of importance and dignity, they put up with being honored 
by insignificant and inferior ones, for they desire the whole of honor.”?° 
The philotimos is indeed someone who desires all kinds of honor from all 
kinds of people, and to this extent this disposition is properly contrasted 
with that of loving only the honor bestowed by good and praiseworthy 
human beings. This hardly looks like a description of the auxiliary.”° 

And so it is reasonable that Plato never calls the auxiliaries philoti- 
mos, nor does he really emphasize honor with respect to them atall.°° That 
is to say, Socrates at times described honors coming to the auxiliaries, but 
he does the same for the philosopher-guardians who are said to receive 
even greater honors.*! It is of course clear that the auxiliaries have a robust 
spirited part since the whole point of the education is to train people with 


25. 537b-d. 

26. 475a4-6. 

27. 475b4—7; 475a9-b3. 

28. 475a8-b2. 

29. One might urge in response that the philotimos is not entirely indiscriminate, and 


this would surely be right. He or she happily accepts the praise of inferior people only 
when the praise of superior people is out of reach, and of course this makes good intuitive 
sense. Just because the glutton won’t refuse any kind of food doesn’t mean that he or she 
never prefers one food to another, and we should expect these preferences to be similar 
to anyone else’s. If offered the choice between a chef salad and a bowl of flour, he or she 
will probably choose the former, but he or she would surely eat the latter if that were the 
best thing on the menu. The philotimos must make similar choices since it is hardly always 
possible to win the praise of both the better and the worse members of society. And so the 
auxiliary, although strictly speaking, desiring all kinds of honor, would in practice only pur- 
sue honor from the guardians. This, however, is not only a less charitable interpretation of 
the auxiliaries, it also flies in the face of the previous argument: They cannot be philotemos 
because their spirited part is not in control. 

30. Pace Myles F. Burnyeat, “The Truth of Tripartition,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society 106/1 (2006): 1-22, at 11. Although Plato does occasionally describe how honors 
will be apportioned in the city, these honors are not directed at the auxiliaries more than 
at the guardians. On the contrary, the guardians are the ones who are said to receive the 
greatest honors. This is because both guardians and auxiliaries share robust spirited parts 


of soul. 
31. Rep. 537b8-9, d3-4. 
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strong spirited and protorational parts of soul,®” but this is true of the 
guardians, too. 

We may now conclude from this brief examination that the aux- 
iliaries and the guardians have the same hierarchical structure to their 
souls: thanks to the education in mousiké and gymnastiké reason is in 
charge, supported by spirit, ruling over appetite. What, then, distinguishes 
the auxiliaries from the guardians? The difference is rooted in their natu- 
ral constitutions. The gold-souled guardians are born with a different set 
of natural abilities, which can be seen primarily in their superior intelli- 
gence. This concerns, then, not a stronger or weaker spirited part but a 
more or less capable rational part. The auxiliaries do not possess a rational 
part that is adequate to engage properly in higher academic pursuits, as 
the philosopher-rulers are the only ones who successfully advance through 
the mathematical and dialectical education.*> * 

Guardians and auxiliaries, however, are not distinguished solely by 
means of their intelligence. The second distinguishing feature has to do 
with the integrity of the harmony and agreement in their souls, though 
the details here are difficult to pin down. In Rep. 412e4—414b6 we are told 
that in addition to having their memories assessed, the potential guardians 
are subjected to a series of tests involving exposure to intense pleasures, 
pains, and fears in order to see whether, in such extreme circumstances, 
they will abandon the beliefs acquired during the education. We are then 
told that the auxiliaries are the ones who do not pass all of these tests. This 
is striking because it is precisely the auxiliaries’ ability to preserve their 
beliefs “under all conditions”** about what is to be feared or not that is 
repeatedly stressed as their characteristic virtue of courage.®° The only 
way I can see to reconcile these two statements is to take the domain of 
the beliefs in the latter statement seriously: pleasures, pains, fears, and 
desires might influence the auxiliaries’ beliefs on other matters, but not 
about the proper objects of fear.*° This amounts to saying that while both 


32. Rep. 375e8-10; 535b1-3. 

33. Just as not all who complete the education in mousiké and gymnastiké will go on to 
do mathematics (537b-c), so too not all who complete mathematics will be selected to do 
dialectic (537c-—d). 

34. dia pantos 429b9, c8; 430b9. In 429c8-d1 Socrates.explains that by “under all con- 
ditions” he has pains, pleasures, desires, and fears in mind. 

35. 429a-c; 433c; see also 442c. 

36. Presumably this means that they preserve the beliefs described in Rep. 386a-388e, 
where Socrates describes how the education ought to shape their views on fear, while they 
would not necessarily under all circumstances preserve the other beliefs inculcated in the 
education, for example, those beliefs concerned with the proper attitude toward money, 
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the guardians and the auxiliaries have been educated in mousiké and gym- 
nastiké, this education has been more effective in the guardians’ case. Nev- 
ertheless, the shortfalls of the auxiliaries’ education should not be exag- 
gerated. A harmony is created in their souls too, which means that reason 
is ruling over appetites, but under certain conditions this harmony is dis- 
rupted, allowing lower impulses to alter their beliefs (though not those 
beliefs concerned with the objects of fear).°” In short, the auxiliaries’ souls 
_ share the same hierarchical structure that the guardians’ souls have since 
this is the whole point of the education in mousikéand gymnastiké, and from 
this it follows that both classes are lovers of truth and wisdom. The critical 
differences are that the harmony of the auxiliaries’ souls contains certain 
fault lines, and that although both are lovers of wisdom, they differ in how 
they express this love. Whereas the guardian rulers have the ability to sat- 
isfy this desire for truth fully by going out and discovering the truth them- 
selves, the auxiliaries’ limited rational abilities allow them to express this 


desire only to a limited degree, by adopting certain true beliefs from the 


guardians and preserving them.°® 


food, drink, and sex (389d and following) nor perhaps the beliefs about the gods (379a 
and following). But there are still some difficulties here that I think have not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. For one thing, it is not clear to me that these domainsare really all that 
distinct, mostly because anything can be described asa possible object of fear (or excluded 
from this class) , for example, ignorance, lawlessness, poverty. We are told, for example, that 
“losing money or something else of this sort” (steréthénai... khrématén éallou tou t6n toiouton) 
is something they would fear least of all (387e4—5) , which seems to cross over into the other 
domain. Further, obedience to the rulers seems to be something that is characteristic of 
the auxiliaries (440d; 458b—c) , but while promoting obedience to the rulers is indeed part 
of the education, it is not described in terms of fear, nor does its description occur in the 
section of the education outlining the objects of fear (386a—388e); rather it falls under the 
section on moderation and controlling appetites (389d). 

37. Plato describes a similar scenario at Phaedo 81b1-c2. 

38. This theme of testing for fault lines continues throughout book 7. Final tests are 
applied even after the mathematical and dialectic training (539e). Likewise, notall of those 
who begin the mathematical and dialectical education are intellectually in a position to 
complete it. Certainly all of those whose progression halts due to either a lack of intellec- 
tual power or such psychological fault lines become auxiliaries. Thus, book 7 is in general 
agreement with 412-14 regarding the critical differences, though it also makes clear that 
the auxiliaries are not equally intellectually deficient, with some progressing further than 
others, though none making it all the way to the Good. 

I would like to place particular emphasis on the fact that these auxiliaries, precisely 
because they do not know the Good, will still be dependent on the guardians as a source of 
their true opinions. But this should not mislead us into thinking that their own reason is not 
in control. The issue of whether one’s reason is in fact ruling is distinct from the question 
of whether one’s reason is a self-sufficient ruler. Moreover, one whose reason is in control 
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Itis worth emphasizing that by acknowledging that the auxiliary has 
the same structure of soul as the guardian, Plato is giving the term “virtue” 
a wider and more generous scope than has previously been thought. He is 
allowing for individuals who do not possess first-rate intellectual abilities 
to train and harmonize their souls in such a way that reason is in charge. 
Moreover, it follows from his psychological definitions of the four virtues 
that while the auxiliary is not wise, he or she may fairly be called coura- 
geous, moderate, and just. The auxiliaries are just since each part of their 
soul is performing its proper task, and he or she is also moderate since 
the education has created homodoxia in their souls regarding which part 
should rule and which part should be ruled.°*° Further, the auxiliary is also 
courageous since the education ensures that his or her spirited part pre- 
serves reason’s declarations on the proper objects of fear.*” 


while receiving expert advice is miles away from one whose reason is not in control but 
who is rather subject to the control of an external rational agent. This can be seen from 
the reasons for action that the external agent would supply in each case. A physician, for 
example, has to rule over a child’s appetites for him by telling him that the medicine tastes 
good since the child’s life is oriented toward pleasure, whereas it suffices to tell the ratio- 
nal patient that taking medicine is the right thing to do. Thus, while the guardians sim- 
ply rule over the bronze- and iron-souled individuals, they merely assist the auxiliaries rule 
themselves. 

39. Rep. 442c9-d7 (see also 433a8—b4). In fact, there is some tension here between 
their possession of homodoxia and their performance on the tests for guardianship. As we 
saw above, some (perhapsall) auxiliaries are said to fail certain tests relating to intense (see 
413e1, basanizontas polu mallon ékhruson en puri) pleasures, pains, and fears, and this surely 
amounts to a deficiency in moderation. Here again I am inclined to say that by exagger- 
ating the auxiliaries’ shortfalls we risk overlooking an important moral category, namely, 
that of those individuals who generally—apart from extreme circumstances—retain ratio- 
nal control over themselves. See the following note. 

40. Rep. 442b10-c2. Plato is often understood to be advancing a theory of the unity of 
the virtues here such that none of the other three virtues can exist without wisdom. On 
this understanding, the auxiliary is not just because his or her reason is not performing 
its proper task, which is to be wise and know the good, nor is he or she even courageous 
because courage is taken to be the “preservation in the face of pleasures and pains of the 
wise Reasoning part about what is to be feared.” Bobonich, Plato’s Utopia Recast, 43, my 
emphasis. See also John M. Cooper, Reason and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral Psychology 
and Ethical Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999), 139-41. Yet the psycho- 
logical account that Plato gives of the virtues does not require this excessively intellectu- 
alist interpretation. The definition of courage, for example, simply requires that reason’s 
dictates on the objects of fear be preserved, with no indication that the dictating reason 
must be wise. Such latitude is indeed desirable since it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that intellectual brilliance is a necessary condition for this harmonious relationship of the 
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The auxiliary, therefore, is someone whose reason is in control 
without being quite up to philosophical standards in terms of its ability 
to engage in intellectual activity, and he or she represents the model of 
imperfect virtue to which those not blessed with first-rate rational facul- 
ties should aspire. By contrast, the four degenerate cities and souls aim 
to represent four other kinds of moral agent that one who is naturally fit- 
ted to become a philosopher might become instead. Hence, the democrat 
occasionally does philosophy, and we can surely infer from the account 
of how the tyrant maneuvers into and remains in power that the tyrant 
is extremely clever. Socrates’ discussion of justice in the Republic is, after 
all, aimed at the immediate audience gathered in Polemarchus’s house, 
namely Adeimantus, Glaucon, Thrasymachus, Polemarchus, and the rest, 
and it is doubtful that while listening to the discussion of the Kallipolis and 
its citizens, any of these men were imagining that his position would be 
merely that of an auxiliary.*! The timocrat, therefore, is presented as the 
second-best type of moral agent that such a sufficiently rational person 
can become. By contrast, the auxiliary represents the best kind of moral 
agent that the second-best kind of person, that is, one whose intellect is 
only second-rate, can become. 


The Education of the Spirited Part 


The question remains how the auxiliary can be said to correspond to the 
spirited part if he or she is not ruled by it. This might just be a point on 
which the analogy between the city and the individual breaks down. After 
all, if the analogy is to be taken strictly, the auxiliaries wouldn't have ratio- 
nal and appetitive parts at all. Nevertheless, it is worth emphasizing that 
the auxiliary is not likened to the spirited part per se but to a spirited part 
that has been educated by mousiké and gymnastiké. We must then take a 
closer look at what education is supposed to achieve in the spirited part 


parts, and those nonphilosophers who do manage to achieve this harmonious relation 
seem deserving of terms of moral approval, especially since most moral agents will fall into 
this class of nonphilosophers. One might argue that one of the benefits of the tripartite 
soul along with this psychological account of the virtues is that Plato is now in the welcome 
position of being able to account for the virtuous behavior of nonphilosophers. 

41. It is doubtful, of course, that Socrates himself thought that, for example, Pole- 
marchus instantiated a gold-souled individual, but that is beside the point. The argument 
of the Republic proceeds by offering a selection of lives, and since Polemarchus surely iden- 
tifies himself with this nature, he would notsee the three classes in the Kallipolis as present- 
ing any real choice for him. This is provided only by the five kinds of city and soul. 
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of soul. As we have seen, what Plato repeatedly emphasizes is that the edu- 
cation makes the spirited part obedient to reason while simultaneously 
strengthening it so that it might effectively oppose the appetitive part,” 
but this harmonization of the soul does not account for what many schol- 
ars take to be the spirited part’s most important acquisition, namely an 
ideal image of oneself. There appear to be three principal reasons for this 
view, which I shall refer to as the internalization view. First, Plato’s will- 
ingness to attribute beliefs not only to reason but also to the spirited and 
appetitive parts*’ loosely supports the conclusion that the spirit has its own 
ideals. More importantly, the thuwmos must be in possession of such an ideal 
image, itis argued, if itis to be capable of responding to certain situations 
with righteous indignation, which is an angry or wrathful response to a per- 
ceived affront to one’s sense of self-worth.** This ideal self-conception is 
supposed to be forged in one’s spirited part by the habituation described 
in the education. Finally, perhaps the main textual support for the inter- 
nalization view is drawn from one of the examples that Socrates gives in 
his argument for the division of the soul, namely Odysseus’s witnessing Pe- 
nelope’s maids cavorting with her suitors.*° For the reference to this Ho- 
meric episode, brief though it is,*° is clearly intended to show an opposi- 
tion between reason and the spirited part, and this opposition, itis argued, 
suggests that the spirited part, which is calling Odysseus to immediate 
action, must have its own sense of self that can be offended and get angry 
even when reason is urging it to stay calm.*” 

Much, however, would seem to speak against the internalization 
view. The question of where on the literal-metaphorical spectrum this lan- 
guage of beliefs existing in the nonrational parts of soul is to be situated 
is a notorious matter of debate that would take us too far afield to pursue 


42. For example, Rep. 410b5ff.; 441e-442b. 

43. Rep. 442c9-d2; 571d2; 603a1-2; 605c1-2. 

44. See, for example, Cairns, Aidés, 386-88; Julia Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s 
“Republic” (Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 128; Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, 219; Cooper, “Plato’s The- 
ory of Human Motivation,” 199-206. More recently adopted by Olivier Renaut, “Le rdle 
de la partie intermédiaire (thumos) dans la tripartition de l’Ame,” Journal of the Inter- 
national Plato Society 6 (2006): “Afin de préter au thumds une autonomie relativement 
a la partie rationelle, il faut cependant montrer que Léontius se masque le visage en 
vertu d’une disposition éthique non réfléchie, conceptuellement indépendante de la 
raison” (3). 

45. Homer Od. 20.1, and following. 

46. 441b4—c2. 

47. The example of Leontius is then understood in similar terms. See below. 
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rigorously here;** it suffices to point out that the education does not seem 
intended to provide the spirited part with such a self-conception.*” To be 
sure, habituation is an important part of the education, butitis not clear to 
what extent the belief-content of this education is going into the spirited 
part. The education has two parts, each of which contains two subparts. 
Mousiké has one part concerned with content (logoi)°° and another con- 
cerned with rhythm and melody,”! while gymnastiké has both athletics and 
what we might call lifestyle-training.>* Of these four components, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the entire discussion of content (logo/) is directed at 
forming not the spirited part but the protorational part, which is the other 
explicitly mentioned aspect of the soul that profits from the education,°* 


48. Anumber of scholars have insisted that the spirited and the appetitive parts must 
have some cognitive capacity, for example, J. Moline, “Plato on the Complexity of the 
Psyche,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 60 (1978): 1-26, at 61; T. Penner, “Thought 
and Desire in Plato,” in Plato 2: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. G. Vlastos (Garden City, 
NY: 1971), 96-118, at 100ff.; Irwin, Plato’s Ethics, 217-18; Bobonich, Plato’s Utopia Recast, 
235-45; and more guardedly, G. Klosko, “The ‘Rule’ of Reason in Plato’s Psychology,” His- 
tory of Philosophy Quarterly 5 (1988): 341-56, at 347-48. Solid opposition to this view has 
most recently been offered by Lloyd P. Gerson, Knowing Persons: A Study in Plato (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003), 107-11, Hendrik Lorenz, “Desire and Reason in Plato’s 
Republic,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 27 (2004): 83-116, at 110-11, as well as The 
Brute Within: A ppetitive Desire in Plato and Aristotle (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 
44-48, and James Wilberding, “Curbing One’s Appetites,” in Plato and the Divided Self, ed. 
Rachel Barney, Tad Brennan, and Charles Brittain (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, forthcoming). 

49. See, byway of comparison, the concession in Annas’s description: “Spiritis perhaps 
best characterized by means of two notions which Plato does not himself stress (and has no 
very appropriate terminology for): it involves some reference to the self, and some refer- 
ence to ideals.” Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 128. 

50. Described in Rep. 376e-398b. 

51. Described in Rep. 398b—400e. 

52. This distinction of gymnastiké is also noted by James Adam, The Republic of Plato, 
2 vols., 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), who refers to the latter 
as “the hygienic aspect of gymnastic” (1.171). Socrates devotes most of the description to 
lifestyle-training (403c—405c), turning only briefly to athletics (410b). 

53. The education is clearly said to promote to philomathes kai philosophon (376b and 
following). The summary of the education in Rep. 441e7—442b3 seems to identify this and 
to logistikon, but there are problems here, as others have noted (for example, Adam, The 
Republic of Plato, 1.108 and 254; see also Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 330n28). For example, 
we are told that the latter power is absent in children (441a7-b1) while the former must 
be present in children since it is one of the targets of the education. An identification with 
qualifications is necessary, therefore, and I suggest we understand to philomathes to be the 
protorational part or power of soul—the part that becomes rational with maturity. One 
interesting corollary of this suggestion is that when reason ultimately enters the scene, it 
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while lifestyle-training is aimed at training the appetitive part of soul.** 
This leaves the middle two as the techniques aimed at training the spir- 
ited part, and this conclusion is borne out by the account given of them. 
Athletics is supposed to “arouse” it,?? while the explicit goals of rhythm 
and melody are courage and cooperation, which are characteristic of the 
spirited part.°° But these two components do not really seem capable of 
forging an ideal self-image. If this is indeed how the education is supposed 
to work,?’ then it would seem that it is the protorational soul, if anything, 
that is acquiring a conception of its ideal self.>° 

Moreover, the internalization view would seem to cause serious 
psychological problems. Say a guardian’s spirited part does internalize 
some ideal that dictates how it should act in a certain situation, for 
example, when asked a question his spirited part dictates that he ought 
to tell the truth because doing so accords with its internalized ideals. 
There will inevitably be situations where this spirited dictate is opposed 
by reason since telling the truth is not invariably the right thing to do.°? 
But such opposition would become problematic because even in the 
guardians, the thumos appears to be the stronger part of soul,” so that 


is not a tabula rasa; rather, it already has a number of opinions that it acquired during its 
protorational gestation. 

54. Ihave argued this elsewhere; see Wilberding, “Curbing One’s Appetites.” 

55. 410b5-8. 

56. 399a-—c; see also 400al1. 

57. In other words, the three parts of soul are unified by two intermediates. Rea- 
son and spirit are unified by mousiké whose one part (content) is directed at reason and 
whose other part (melody and rhythm) is directed at spirit, while spirit and appetite are 
united by gymnastiké, whose athletic part is directed at spirit and whose lifestyle part is 
directed at appetite. 

58. One mightstill question whether the protorational part is really receiving an ideal 
concept of self as opposed to acquiring beliefs about what is right and wrong. Socrates’ 
concern for how and when first-person narratives are employed in the education (392c 
and following) does suggest some sense of self is in the making. 

59. Rep. 331c8. 

60. Ruling in the Republic is emphatically not a function of strength. This is obvious in 
the case of the city, where the auxiliaries are clearly the strongest class, but it is also made 
rather clear for the soul, as well. There is no mention of weakening the spirit in the edu- 
cation, for example. Rather, it must be strengthened since it is reason’s ally. Moreover, if 
strength and rule were to go hand in hand, then the guardian’s reason should never need 
spirit’s help since this would indicate that reason-is weaker than appetite and hence not 
in control. 
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any such genuine opposition between reason and spirit would risk ending 
in mutiny.°! 

Finally, the internalization view leads to a very implausible under- 
standing of the Odysseus example and simply contradicts the details 
of the Leontius case study. For according to this view, the opposition 
between reason and spirit is supposed to be generated in the following way. 
Odysseus, while trying to get comfortable sleeping on the floor of the por- 
tico of his own home, witnesses the prelude to some licentious games to be 
played out by Penelope’s maids and the suitors to his wife and gets upset 
because the spirited part’s own sense of propriety has been offended. But 
surely Odysseus is understandably upset, which is to say that he is rationally 
justified in regarding these circumstances as deplorable. In other words 
the view under consideration explains the opposition between reason and 
spirit by attributing to each opposed opinions and ideals, but I fail to see 
how Odysseus could not rationally believe that these goings-on are shame- 
ful. The case of Leontius drives this point home.® The internalization view 
would have it that Leontius’s spirited part houses a conception of his ideal 
self that is opposed to ogling corpses so that when he does give in to the 
temptation to do so, it gets upset and angry. But this is not how Plato 
explains the example: 


Besides don’t we often notice in other cases that when appetite forces 
someone contrary to rational calculation, he reproaches himself and gets 
angry with that in him that’s doing the forcing, so that of the two factions 
that are fighting a civil war, so to speak, spirit allies itself with reason? 


It is rather reason’s ideals that are being transgressed and not the spirited 
part’s.© In light of all of these problems, it might be better to look for an 
‘ alternative understanding of the spirited part and its education. 


61. One might object that reason will prevail as long as the spirited part has been made 
obedient to reason, but once this powerful part obsessed with honor is granted its own con- 
ception of what is honorable and shameful, itis not clear to me that it can be made obedient 
to anything else. 

62. See Cooper, “Plato’s Theory of Human Motivation,” 203: “His anger thus repre- 
sents a traditional view of things to which his continued self-esteem is tied: he will feel bad 
about himself unless he acts at once td vindicate his honour. Yet his reason does notsupport 
this traditional view.” 

63. Rep. 439e5-440b7. 

64. See again Renaut’s gloss on Leontius cited above in n. 44. 


65. Rep. 440a9-b4. 
66. And see Plato’s psychological definition of courage as preserving reason’s declara- 


tions about what is to be feared and what is not (Rep. 442c1-2). 
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Consider, therefore, this alternative. The spirited part is essentially 
social and other-directed; it is wholly dependent on the views of others. 
The education of the spirited part is not a matter of internalizing certain 
ideals, but of directing its reverent gaze, as it were. This doesn’t mean that 
no internalization is going on, nor does it mean that the spirited part can 
only fulfill its function when other people are present. For, thanks to the 
personification of the tripartition of the soul, the thumos can view reason 
itself as a kind of individual whose opinions matter, and reason is certainly 
capable of internalizing certain ideals.°” Thus, if the spirited part cares 
about what reason believes, and reason believes that lying in a particular 
situation would be wrong, then lying would upset the spirited part. 

This understanding of the education of the thumos not only effec- 
tively deals with the three problems associated with the spirited part’s 
love of honor and aversion to shame outlined above, but it also seems to 
capture a larger Platonic trend. One of Socrates’ aims in the Gorgias, for 
example, is to criticize his interlocutor’s attachment to public opinions on 
moral matters and in particular their disposition to feel shame at contra- 
dicting these opinions. This is the problem of fortuity introduced above. 
Yet his aim in this dialogue is not to scorn the all-too-human preoccupa- 
tion with esteem and shame. Rather, he rejects only its externally directed 
focus, and he wishes to preserve the concept of shame itself by means of 
an intellectual rehabilitation. Near the end of the dialogue we see Socrates 
closing in on this new conception: 


Yes, Callicles, as long as he has that one thing that you’ve often agreed he 
should have: as long as he has protected himself against having spoken or 
done anything unjust relating to either men or gods. For this is the self- 
protection that you and I often have agreed avails the most. Now if some- 
one were to refute me and prove that Iam unable to provide this protection 
for myself or anyone else, I would feel shame at being refuted, whether this 
happened in the presence of many or of a few, or even one on one.®® 


67. See the discussion of personification in Rachana Kamtekar, “Speaking with the 
Same Voice as Reason: Personification in Plato’s Psychology,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Phi- 
losophy 31 (2006): 167-202. As she suggests, “assigning motivations to distinct and evalua- 
tively loaded personae facilitates disowning some of one’s motivations and identifying with 
others” (185) and in this way is meant to influence our behavior. To this I would merely 
want to add that this is directed primarily at the spirited part. By describing the collection 
of the soul’s parts asa kind of social community containing “evaluatively loaded personae,” 
Plato helps the spirited part see the soul itself as a self-sufficient arena for the achievement 
of esteem. 

68. Gorg. 522c7—d7 (trans., slightly revised, by Donald J. Zeyl, “Timaeus,” in Complete 
Works, 1224-1291). It has been suggested to me by a sympathetic audience member that 
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What Socrates seems to be suggesting here is a radical reprogramming of 
our aversion to shame. It should be triggered not by the fortuitous opin- 
ions of one’s fellow citizens but by the reliable verdict of reason.®? We 
mightsee this redirection of shame asa likely consequence of Plato’s views 
on moral expertise. Foy one should care only about the opinions of the 
relevant experts, but there do not seem to be any experts in morality. This 
gap in public knowledge, however, is filled in a way by reason and the pro- 
cesses of elenchus and dialectic, which aim to establish right opinion and 
knowledge” and which therefore should be the new focus of our concern 
for esteem. This intellectual reprogramming of our concern for esteem 
also solves the problems of intellectual passivity and duplicity. If one’s own 
reason is the esteemed observer, then one is never in a position to be 
duplicitous, nor is this necessarily intellectually passive since one’s rea- 
son might well have acquired its beliefs through rigorous reflection and 
examination. 

Such an understanding of the spirited part could also accommo- 
date the examples discussed above. Odysseus’s inclination to anger can 
be explained without assuming that the thumos has internalized a concep- 
tion of its ideal self. Odysseus is in a difficult position because he believes 
both that the behavior he is witnessing is insulting and that rectifying this 
situation requires waiting for the right moment. These are both rational 
beliefs, which is to say they are present in the rational part of his soul. His 


the sense of this last line (kai monos hupo monou) might be much stronger: “and even alone 
[refuted] by myself.” This is clearly a welcome suggestion, but it does not seem to be the 
most obvious way of understanding such phrases involving the repetition of forms of monos 
(see Plato Symp. 217b3—4, Lysis 214c5—-6, and Laws 835c8; Sophocles Ajax 1283; Isocrates In 
Euth. 7.5-6, and Trapez. 50.5-6; Euripides Andromacha 1083; Demosthenes De corona 137.4, 
Contra Onetorem I 20.5—6, and Contra Phormionen 32.6). Cairns (Aidos) puts forward the view 
that “the ‘one man alone’ [his translation of monou] of the hypothesis would merely be the 
catalyst—Socrates would be ashamed of his failure regardless of its public or private sta- 
tus. Nevertheless, the normal association of aischuné with an audience is presupposed, and 
Plato does not actually go so far as explicitly to acknowledge the possibility of self-directed 
shame in the absence of any external catalyst” (380). I think Cairns is right to emphasize 
both the need for an external observer and the possibility of Socrates’ feeling shame in 
isolation, but he seems to be fudging by categorizing this observer as a mere catalyst. The 
personified psychology of the Republic, which allows one’s own reason to serve as the exter- 
nal observer, is what allows Plato to steer past this apparent impasse. 

69. Kobusch, “Wie Man Leben Soll,” 53, who refers to the “innere Vernunftigkeit der 
Scham”; see also Dalfen’s depiction of shame becoming a “Mittel der Selbstkontrolle vor 
der Instanz des eigenen Ichs.” J. Dalfen, Platon Werke, Ubersetzung und Kommentar, Band VI 
3, Gorgias (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1994), 479. 

70. See Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, 71. 
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spirited part of soul, being essentially other-directed, is looking to and, as 
it were, pursuing the honor and praise of his rational part. The conflict 
between reason and spirit comes about because the latter has a difficult 
time dealing with the former’s beliefs. The spirited part only has ears for 
reason’s beliefs concerning honor and shame, and so the belief that the 
current situation is insulting is going to evoke a spirited response in a way 
that the belief that the time to set things right is later will not. This leads to 
a conflict between reason and spirit. Recall that it was difficult to see how 
on the internalization view a forceful spirited part in possession of its own 
internalized ideals could ever be subdued by reason in those cases where 
their two ideals conflict. Yet that is exactly what Odysseus accomplishes in 
Socrates’ example, and this externally directed conception of the thumos 
provides an easy explanation of how this is possible. He simply has to call to 
mind that it would be more shameful not to behave rationally. Moreover, 
this reading of the Odysseus example would seem to be confirmed by the 
Leontius example, which as we saw above does not make use of any evalu- 
ative content housed in the spirited part of the soul.”! 

The education of the spirited part of soul might be summed up as 
follows. The spirited part is essentially social and other-directed, and for 
this reason its education is focused on directing its gaze rather than get- 
ting it to internalize certain ideals. An uneducated spirited part naturally 
directs its focus to all external onlookers, including its own reason, ’* with 
the aim of winning their respect. Plato does not offer any psychological 
details as to how the spirited part manages to discern either reason’s views 
or those of other people; he is more interested in outlining how we must 
deal with the spirited part given that it does do this. What we must do is 
train it to direct all of its attention to reason so that feelings of shame and 


71. Rep. 440a9-b4, and see also 442b10—c2. Leontius’s case has been offered as sup- 
port for the claim that the ¢humos is not only interested in the esteem bestowed by oth- 
ers, but also has the internal capacity for self-esteem (for example, Cairns, Aidés, 383; 
Cooper, “Plato’s Theory of Human Motivation,” 19-21), since Leontius’s drama appears to 
be played out in the absence of any audience. Burnyeat (“The Truth of Tripartition”) has 
resisted this, insisting that the thwmos is essentially social and other-directed, so that “we 
have to suppose one or more onlookers who also heard him denounce his base desires” 
(11). I would suggest that Burnyeat is right about the thumos being “essentially social,” but 
it is enough to admit that reason is an onlooker. 

72. It seems to follow from Rep. 440b4-8 that the spirited part sees reason, but not 
appetite, as a kind of natural superior. The education is meant to reinforce and develop 
this natural relationship. 
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pride are triggered by reason’s judgments rather than the fortuitous opin- 
ions of others, and the education aims to accomplish precisely this. For the 
successfully educated individual, therefore, anger and indignation are not 
entirely unconscious and automatic processes that flow from internalized 
ideals housed outside of reason, rather these emotional responses depend 
on prior rational judgments. ’* 


Timoeratic Virtue 


Whereas the auxiliary is someone whose spirited part is for the most part 
responsive to the judgments of his or her reason, with the timocrat spirit 
rules over reason and seeks the esteem primarily of the rulers, whoever 
they might be, and toa lesser extent that of the general public.” This psy- 
chological constitution makes the timocrat a problematic figure. As we 
have seen in the introduction, he or she has a duplicitous character and his 
or her moral views, if we might call them that, are a product of the whims of 
society. Why, then, does this figure occupy the second position in the hier- 
archy of virtue and vice? The answer surely has something to do with the 
structure of his or her soul—that spirit is in charge rather than appetite— 
but why should the timocratic psychological structure be ethically superior 
to the oligarch’s, for whom appetite is in charge? 

It cannot be because the timocrat possesses more of the four car- 
dinal virtues than the oligarch since, as the four virtues are defined psy- 
chologically in book 4, the timocrat, unlike the auxiliary, cannot possibly 
possess any of them. He or she clearly does not have wisdom since this is 
defined as the “knowledge of what is advantageous for each part and for 
the whole soul.”” Nor does he or she fit the definitions of moderation 
or justice. The timocrat is not just since justice is each part performing 
its own proper task, and this would involve reason ruling over the other 
two parts since this is reason’s natural task.”© And moderation, defined as 
the ruled parts agreeing to be ruled by the ruler, can hardly be found in 
the timocrat since his or her appetitive part, longing as it does for wealth, 


73. This goesin the direction of Stoicism by making emotions depend on rational judg- 
ments, but while the Stoics explain emotions universally in this way, Plato insists that the 
rationality of emotions is a goal only to be achieved via proper education. 

74. Rep. 549a3. These rulers are explicitly said not to be wise (Rep. 547e1). This exter- 
nal focus can also be witnessed even in the timocrat’s Werdegang in which he is formed by 
the constant confrontation of others’ opinions concerning the admirableness of his own 
father’s life (Rep. 549c—550b). 

75. Rep. 442c. 

76. Rep. 442d. 
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surely does not agree that spirit should frustrate its attempts to achieve it. 
Perhaps the most likely candidate for a virtue in the Homeric timocrats is 
courage since this virtue is located in the thwmos, but not even this seems to 
be found in them. For psychological courage is defined as the preservation 
through pleasures and pains of reason’s declaration on what is and is not to 
be feared.”” 

But even if the timocrat’s soul does not strictly instantiate any of 
the four virtues as defined in book 4, he or she nevertheless seems to have 
some moral advantage in Plato’s eyes over the other figures because of his 
or her spirited part’s dominance. Once again, then, we are confronted 
with the question of whether the spirit’s domination over the appetites has 
any meaning when the rational part is notin control. Plato seems to think 
it does, but why? It’s not because timocratic motivation is necessarily a bet- 
ter guide to action.”® Plato’s view, I would suggest, seems rather to be that 
the desire for public esteem is an intrinsically more admirable motivation 
than the desire for wealth.” 

This claim is not toothless, as the following example shows. Con- 
sider two men who are passionate connoisseurs and collectors of art and 
who have a particularly strong admiration for Marcel Duchamp’s Nude 
Descending a Staircase, No. 2 (1912), so strong in fact that they are both con- 
templating commissioning its theft from the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


77. Rep. 442b10-c2: kai andreion dé, oimai, touto(i) to(i) merei kalowmen hena ekaston, 
hotan autou to thumoeides diasdz(1)é(i) dia te lupon kai hédonon to hupo ton logon parangelthen 
deinon te kai mé. This passage also makes clear that it is not the spirited part's beliefs that are 
preserved but reason’s. Of course, the timocrat certainly follows reason’s declarations in 
some sense. For in all four of the degenerate souls, reason is still operating and making 
declarations, but it functions as an instrument in the soul and is, as it were, employed by 
whichever part of the soul is dominant in order to achieve that part’s end (see 553c—d). 
Thus, the timocratis surely following reason’s stratagems for achieving its own goals, butin 
this loose sense all four degenerate souls are obedient to reason since this simply amounts 
to using reason effectively as an instrument of one’s own conception of the good. It would 
seem, then, that if courage is to be counted as a virtue at all, reason’s declarations have to 
serve more than an instrumental role. 

78. A case in point: Consider a youth who looks up to one or more individuals who 
would hold him in higher esteem if he were to buy a gun and shoot someone. If this youth 
is motivated by the desire for their esteem, he might do it, whereas a motivation for wealth 
might actually prevent him from making this mistake. 

79. If this suggestion is right, Plato would agree with James Martineau, Types of Ethi- 
cal Theory, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889) and Michael Slote, Morals from Motives 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001) about the possibility of ranking our moral motiva- 
tions, but unlike Martineau and Slote, Plato would of course deny that the right motivation 
wholly determines the goodness of an act. As Slote puts it, Plato’s theory is not completely 
agent-based (7-8), and see below. 
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Let us say that in the end neither of them goes through with the idea, but 
for different reasons. While one of them was too concerned that people 
would find outand think badly of him, the other is simply too cheap to part 
with the princely sum that such a commissioned theft would command. 
What grounds could Plato possibly have for claiming that the former is a 
more admirable agent than the latter? Why shouldn’t rather the desire for 
wealth have a slight moral edge over the desire for honor insofar as it, at 
least, is not duplicitous? After all, if the only thing holding one back from 
action is its price tag, one can be honest about it and say so. 

Plato seems to want to ground the admirableness of this motivation 
in the level of order and unity thatit creates in the agent’s soul.®° Just as the 
Kallipolitical soul’s virtuous state was a function of the harmony ofits parts, 
so too are the levels of depravity of the degenerate souls to be explained 
in terms of the increasing amounts of strife and tension between their 
parts. The timocrat harbors a shameful love of money,®! but this hardly 
compares to the internal civil war taking place in the oligarch’s soul, in 
which the necessary appetites are repeatedly described as using force to 
suppress all unnecessary appetites.°? This focus on unity and harmony of 
the soul, however, bears no obvious connection to what we usually recog- 
nize as important features of a moral life. In other words, the well-known 
problem of the gap stretching between Plato’s psychological definition of 
virtue and the common conception of virtue manifests itself again here.®* 
In the Kallipolitical soul, wisdom helps bridge this gap since knowledge— 
or in the case of the auxiliaries, true opinions—of what is good will pre- 
sumably lead one whose rational part is amicably in control of his or her 
soul to recognizably virtuous actions. But with the degenerate souls, for 
which an appeal to knowledge or even true opinions of what is good can 


80. As has been pointed out before, for example, by Frede (“Die ungerechten Verfas- 
sungen”), who points to “das zunehmende moralische Chaos” as what is responsible for 
the assessment of the four degenerate souls: “Wahrend bestimmte Ziele wie Tapferkeit 
oder Reichtum noch disziplinierende Wirkungen austiben, wenn sie auch die inneren 
Spannungen nicht beseitigen, laBt eine Gleichberechtigung aller Luste [as is the case in 
the democratic soul] keine feste Lebensordnung mehr zu” (268). 

81. Rep. 548a5-c2. 

82. See especially Rep. 554d9-e2. _ 

83. David Sachs, “A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic,” Philosophical Review 72 (1963): 141-58. 
For some responses to this problem, see: Raphael Demos, “A Fallacy in Plato’s Republic?” 
Philosophical Review 73 (1964): 395-98; J. Schiller, “Just Men and Just Acts in Plato’s Repub- 
lic,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 6 (1968): 1-14; Norman O. Dahl, “Plato’s Defense of 
Justice,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 51 (1991): 809-34; Eric Brown, “Minding 
the Gap in Plato’s Republic,” Philosophical Studies 117 (2004): 275-302. 
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no longer be made, the moral relevance of psychic unity once again seems 
questionable.™* 

If we put Platonic unity aside, however, we might well find other rea- 
sons for agreeing with Plato’s ranking of the timocrat thatare more in tune 
with our own moral sensibilities. Indeed, there does seem to be a moral 
core to timocratic motivation. For it requires that one take the evaluative 
judgments of others seriously. To be sure, caring about what others think 
is not the same as caring about others, but by granting honora central role 
in your practical decisions, you are in effect attaching importance to other 
people’s views and allowing this to be a determining factor in your behav- 
ior. Some qualification, however, is called for. For one could easily object 
that the timocrat is not really taking his or her fellow citizens’ views seri- 
ously since he or she pays no attention to them when they are not around. 
But even if this objection reveals a deficiency in his or her concern for the 
entire class of their evaluative judgments, it can'still be urged that the tim- 
ocrat does genuinely care about their evaluative judgments of him or her. 
This motive often incurs blame because it is confused with other motives, 
where good public reputation is only a means to an end. Presumably most 
people who worry about their reputations do so because they are in fact 
concerned about the consequences that follow from a bad reputation. For 
example, someone might refrain from commissioning an art theft because 
ofa (proximate) motivation to avoid having the members of his or her soci- 
ety categorize him or herasa criminal, but this motivation concerned with 
public opinion might well be itself due to an ultimate motivation to avoid 
the punishment that can only be dealt out when the society has grounds for 
believing him or her to be a criminal. The agent who is concerned about 
possible future punishment and the agent who is concerned about what 
the public thinks of him or her for its own sake seem to be worlds apart.®° 


84. See also Slote’s discussion of “cool” agent-basing. Slote, Morals from Motives, 19-23. 

85. One also might be tempted to object that the oligarch is equally concerned with 
others’ evaluative judgments insofar as, for example, market forces are a function of peo- 
ple’s desires. Without giving a full analysis of this matter, the following observations should 
serve to cast serious doubt on this suggestion. First, the oligarch is not looking to acquire 
expensive objects; he or she wants money itself. While the former obsession might reflect 
via market forces the values and desires of a larger community, the latter does not. On 
the contrary, if he or she happens to own something valued, he or she might sell it. Sec- 
ond, someone whose overwhelming motivation is money would be willing to pursue it by 
shameful or even illegal means. Finally, even if market prices did reliably reflect evaluative 
Judgments as opposed to base desires (which I doubt), the oligarch is never consciously 
considering their evaluative judgments as such. 
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Conclusion 


Plato’s psychological definitions of virtue in Republic book 4 encourage us 
to think of virtue in terms of various kinds of motivations. In some sense 
Plato is giving us a motivation-based account of virtue. To be sure, Plato 
also thinks that there is‘a moral reality that transcends our psychological 
lives. Even with the best of intentions one can end up doing something 
that is objectively wrong. In other words, motivations all by themselves are 
not reliable guides to action. Even the best motivational structure, where 
appetites and the desire for esteem have been made subservient to rea- 
son’s desire for knowledge and the good, is not enough; wisdom—or at 
least true opinions concerning what is good—must also be present. Thus, 
we might say that there is both a subjective and an objective component 
to Plato’s ethics, and in a genuinely moral life these two must be brought 
together in a reliable manner. Only one motivational structure allows for 
this—the one in which the dominant desire for knowledge and good is 
ultimately coupled with the knowledge (or opinion in the case of the aux- 
iliaries) of what zs good.*° None of the degenerate souls, therefore, can lay 
claim to this objective side, and this is surely one of the reasons why Plato 
underlines that all four of these cities and souls illustrate forms of vice.®” 
But things look slightly better on the subjective side. The timocrat’s soul 
bears some important structural similarities to the Kallipolitical soul, and 
we have now seen that these similarities seem ethically relevant—on both 
Plato’s terms and our own. 

The timocrat, therefore, and the shame-culture that he or she is 
supposed to represent, justifiably occupy the second position. To speak 
Platonically, we might describe him or her as being a mere image or reflec- 
tion of the truly virtuous person. Just as the prisoners in the cave, politi- 
cians bereft of their own views on what is good and bad, devote themselves 
to figuring out what appears good and bad to others,** so too does the 
timocrat, instead of trying to be good, focus his or her efforts on trying 


86. There are familiar difficulties surrounding the issue of why the philosopher-kings 
pursue the good practically rather than just theoretically, which are related to the question of 
why they go back down in the cave. Such questions are beyond the scope of this essay, but 
see Richard Kraut, “Return to the Cave: Republic 519-521,” in Plato 2: Ethics, Politics, Religion 
and the Soul, ed. Gail Fine (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 235-54. 


87. Rep. 445c1—d2; 449al—5. 
88. For this interpretation of the prisoners, see James Wilberding, “Prisoners and Pup- 


peteers in the Cave,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 27 (2004): 117-39. 
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to appear good to others. Plato would have us pity the timocrat for his or 
her vain concern with appearances, but we should also appreciate that it is 
how things appear to others that he or she is so concerned about. And surely 
being concerned with what others think is better than having no concern 


for what others think. 
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Christopher Shields, Aristotle. 
London: Routledge, 2007. xvi + 456 pp. 


This delightful and fully engaging book, written in a sparkling style and abound- 
ing in entertaining examples, is designed for those who are new to Aristotle and 
want to approach him from a contemporary philosophical standpoint. It presup- 
poses no familiarity with ancient philosophy and just a little bit of general philo- 
sophical knowledge. The main objectives Shields sets for himself are to recon- 
struct and explain the philosophical motivations that uphold Aristotle’s central 
tenets, and to provide his readers with the key concepts and a general interpre- 
tative strategy that they can put to work in studying Aristotle’s texts and assessing 
his views on their own. The book fulfills these goals very well and thereby offers a 
prime alternative to standard introductions to Aristotle. 

Besides chapters on metaphysics, logic, natural philosophy, philosophy 
of mind, ethics, and politics, there is a chapter on political theory and one on 
rhetoric and poetics. The book closes with a brief overview of the reception of 
Aristotle’s philosophy from antiquity to the early modern period and some indi- 
cations about the relevance of Aristotelian themes in contemporary philosophy 
of mind and ethics. The chapters are complete with summaries and recommen- 
dations for further reading. In each chapter, Shields prefers to offer more thor- 
oughly developed discussions of central issues, sometimes even at the expense 
of leaving out topics that one might have expected in a book of this size (for 
example, luck and chance in the discussion of the Physics, or voluntary action 
in the chapter on ethics). A general treatment of the philosophical aspects of 
Aristotle’s biology would also have been welcome, especially since the intro- 
ductory chapter is—rightly—very emphatic about Aristotle’s passion for bio- 
logical research. 

One of Shields’s central tenets is that Aristotle pursues his thematically 
diverse philosophical projects systematically, in a unified framework, the proper 
grasp of which is absolutely necessary for the understanding of any aspect of 
his philosophy; and this applies, not only to the theoretical sciences, but also 
to the practical and productive sciences. The first part of the book is structured 
accordingly. After the introduction, which presents ancient accounts of Aristot- 
le’s character, his biography, and the structure of his corpus, come two long 
chapters, taking up more than a quarter of the book, which deal with the two 
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interconnected aspects of this underlying framework. Chapter 2 discusses the 
explanatory schema of the four causes, gives a lucid account of the philosophical 
motivations of hylomorphism, and assesses arguments in defense of teleol- 
ogy. Chapter 3 starts with an excellent presentation of Aristotle’s essentialism, 
contrasting it in an instructive way with modal essentialism, then introduces 
Aristotle’s scientific methodology, with strong emphasis on the role of dialec- 
tics, to close with a perspicuous account of homonymy and “core-dependent 
homonymy,” topics on which Shields has done important original research. 
(This is one of the cases where the glossary at the end of the book becomes espe- 
cially useful since the reader is told only there that “core-dependent homonymy,” 
Shields’s own coinage, is an alternative term for the more standard “focal 
meaning.”) 

Shields’s reasons for putting the two framework chapters ahead are 
entirely justified, yet I find the organization of the material, especially in the case 
of the Physics, somewhat cumbersome and not entirely economical. For example, 
Shields explains in chapter 2 in what way the distinction of form and matter is 
based on the datum of change, but comes back to give a fuller account of change 
only three chapters and 150 pages later, when he turns to a more detailed discus- 
sion of the first books of the Physics. Then he first mentions Antiphon’s thought 
experiment of the buried bed from Physics 2.1 only in the next chapter, a further 
fifty pages later, embedded already in the discussion of the priority of form in 
the central books of the Metaphysics. Incidentally, Shields speaks only about form 
and matter in connection with Antiphon’s example without mentioning nature, 
which is after all the focus of Aristotle’s discussion. This becomes even more 
problematic when a few pages later Shields comes to analyze the concluding pas- 
sage of Zeta (Met. 1041b11-31). In the text quoted Aristotle does not mention 
form and formulates his conclusion in terms of nature. Shields then formalizes 
and interprets the argument in terms of form, once again without any mention 
of nature. The word only occurs pages later when Shields contends that “Thus, 
when he concludes finally that the nature is substance, Aristotle determines the 
case in favour of form” (265), without, however, providing an explanation of the 
relation between form and nature. Unfortunately, in this case there is no cross- 
reference, and neither the glossary nor the index is of much help. 

Apart from such occasional infelicities, the presentation is consistently 
lucid and exemplary from a pedagogical point of view. Shields’s characteristic 
method is first to lay out—often on the basis of generously quoted passages—the 
bare bones of an Aristotelian argument in numbered steps, but without technical 
formalization. He then raises and weighs objections, and examines the premises 
one by one, discussing whether Aristotle did or could justify them, in what way 
they are related to other Aristotelian tenets, what they entail, and how they could 
be refined. In such contexts he routinely outlines and assesses in a very accessi- 
ble form competing suggestions offered in the secondary literature, often with- 
out giving overall preference to one of the alternative proposals. Through these 
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elaborations, Shields not only reveals the more intricate details of the theory and 
gives some sense of the scholarly controversies, but also shows his readers—many 
of whom will presumably be novices, not only to Aristotle, but to the study of past 
philosophers in general—how to be critical in a philosophically interesting and 
productive way. ‘ 

In some cases, for example in the very elegant treatment of Ackrill’s prob- 
lem (why does Aristotle say that a dead body is a body only homonymously) 
in the chapter on the De Anima, Shields offers a plausible answer to the objec- 
tions raised. But not infrequently, Shields allows that an Aristotelian thesis or 
argument, even after refinements and reformulations, remains unpersuasive. 
He might then advance alternative arguments for the same thesis. There are 
cases, however, when itis not entirely clear whether such an alternative argument 
was actually formulated by Aristotle, and ifso where exactly it is to be found, or it 
is an argument that we could construct on the basis of Aristotelian premises. For 
instance, having shown that the argument for teleology from regularity in nature 
is ultimately not sufficiently powerful, Shields turns to an alternative argument 
from the growth of organisms, which he introduces as “Aristotle’s metaphysical 
defense of teleological causation” (87). Yet, in describing and analyzing it, the 
only text he refers to is the discussion of growth in GC 1.5, which may provide 
the premises for an argument for teleology, but does not seem to have such a 
function in its original context. 

A further quibble about the presentation is that the references in the 
main text and after the passages cited contain only the abbreviated titles of the 
treatises and the Bekker numbers (for example, Met. 1005b35-1006a11), with- 
out providing the book and chapter numbers. What makes this practice espe- 
cially clumsy is that in a small number of cases references in the text are only 
to book and chapter, without Bekker number, and, moreover, that the further 
readings sections refer only to books and chapters. In these instances small case 
roman numerals indicate book numbers—except in the structural outline of 
the Poetics, where they refer to chapter numbers. By the way, such preliminary 
overviews of the general structure and overall content of the treatises, or individ- 
ual books of treatises, would have been useful in other cases as well. 


Gabor Betegh 
Central European University, Budapest 
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Brad Inwood, Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005. xvi + 376 pp. 


Over the last few decades the range of scholarship on post-Aristotelian philos- 
ophy has increased exponentially. Major beneficiaries of this research output 
include the Hellenistic schools (Stoicism and Epicureanism), the Skeptics (Aca- 
demic and Pyrrhonian), the Aristotelian commentators from later antiquity, and 
the Neoplatonist philosophers starting with Plotinus. Asan adherent of Stoicism 
and a prolific writer on Stoic themes, Seneca had also shared vicariously in this 
welcome expansion of the ancient philosophy agenda, but there was no modern 
book before this one that came close to acknowledging him as a philosopher in 
his own right, so to speak. Brad Inwood’s Reading Seneca does just that. In a dozen 
meaty and self-contained essays (most of them articles originally published in 
journals and multiauthored collections), Inwood has given Seneca a profile that 
he had lacked for so long—as an author “thinking creatively and philosophically 
in Latin” (20). Seneca himself was an essayist rather than a systematic expositor, 
and that makes Inwood’s collection of disparate studies methodologically appro- 
priate. No ancient philosophical author had been more in need of an up-to-date 
and sophisticated appraisal, and no scholar was better equipped to undertake 
the task than Inwood, whose many contributions to the revival of research into 
post-Aristotelian philosophy include Ethics and Human Action in Early Storcism, The 
Cambridge Companion to the Stoics, and the coediting of conference volumes for the 
important triennial series Symposium Hellenisticum. Everyone seriously interested 
in the long tradition of ancient philosophy, including its great influence on the 
Renaissance, should own this fine book and read it from cover to cover. 

Earlier generations—Montaigne, Lipsius, or Montesquieu, for in- 
stance—would have been dumbfounded by the modern neglect of Seneca. For 
such writers Seneca completely outranked Plato and Aristotle as a model for 
authorship and an inspiration to think with. Today, by contrast, Seneca barely 
makes it into most standard histories of philosophy. That situation has begun 
to change, as witnessed by Anthony Kenny’s lapidary statement “Seneca was 
the most significant philosopher of the first century” (A New History of Ancient 
Philosophy, vol. 1, 106) and the fine survey of his work by Katja Vogt in the online 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. For an author whose philosophical works 
run to eight volumes of the Loeb Classical Library, there is still a long way to 
go, but Inwood’s book will do a lot to encourage further exploration of “the 
philosophical and literary potential of Seneca’s prose corpus” (vii). 

Seneca’s modern displacement tells us more about the vicissitudes of 
philosophical fashion than it reveals about this thinker’s intellect or claims on 
a modern reader’s attention. Seneca is primarily responsible for the use of the 
word “philosophical” that people invoke when they describe someone’s response 
to misfortune or disappointment accordingly—“she took it philosophically,” and 
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so forth—but his antidotes to self-pity do scant justice to the full range of his eth- 
ical reflections and the Stoic theory that inspired them. Seneca belonged to an 
era when philosophers strove to keep company with wisdom or at least had aspi- 
rations to be wise. For better or worse, as philosophy tries desperately to keep 
up with science, that time is over. Still, we should consign Seneca to the domain 
of intellectual archaeology if he has nothing to say that bears interestingly and 
provocatively on the discipline readers of this journal call philosophy. In fact 
Inwood needs no special pleading to make the case for Seneca’s relevance to the 
permanent agenda of ethics and moral psychology. More than half the chapters 
of his book could be usefully assigned to graduate seminars on these topics, deal- 


» 6 


ing as they do with “rules and reasoning,” “the will,” “moral judgment,” “natu- 
ral law,” “reason, rationalization, and happiness,” “freedom and autonomy,” and 
concepts of selfhood. 

Seneca of course does not discuss these matters from cold, as it were. 
He treats them within the context of Stoic philosophy, gesturing at times toward 
Plato and other Greek philosophers. Unlike Cicero, however, whose Latinized 
versions of Greek philosophy were largely based upon secondhand sources and 
hastily written over the last two years of his life, Seneca, as Inwood rightly says, 
“appears as an original and innovative exponent of Stoic doctrine, one whose dis- 
tinctive contribution seems to be a sensitivity to the value of first-hand experience 
in ethics and moral psychology” (3). Another way of making this point would be 
that Seneca writes himself into his treatments of Stoicism, with the result that 
he emerges as a fallible but totally committed adherent of this way of life, albeit 
one who permits himself to take a critical distance on doctrines he finds merely 
pedantic or unhelpful to his progress as a Stoic practitioner. 

With his book’s subtitle, Stozc Philosophy at Rome, Inwood wants to focus his 
readers’ attention on Seneca’s distinctive posture as a Roman writing and doing 
Stoic philosophy in Latin. A contrast again with Cicero is in order. Through 
Cicero’s Latinized versions of Greek philosophy, the original language often 
shines through. In the case of Seneca, as Inwood presents him, we have an author 
whom we can actually see “thinking in Latin.” This practice is evident in Seneca’s 
use of such words as tudicium (judgment) and voluntas (volition or will). How 
these terms relate to the loosely corresponding Greek words and how, again, 
they relate to our modern languages and concepts, largely under Seneca’s influ- 
ence, are questions that Inwood explores in two of this book’s most rewarding 
chapters—“Moral Judgement in Seneca” and “The Will in Seneca.” 

The hardest task facing Seneca’s philosophical interpreters is how to 
decode his rhetoric. Does he make a distinctive contribution to problems asso- 
ciated with the idea of a (or the) will? In emphasizing zudiciwm, is he adopting a 
specifically legal model for moral thought? Does he advance a fresh way of con- 
ceptualizing and understanding the self? In raising and responding to such ques- 
tions, Inwood wants not only to position Seneca historically but also to distin- 
guish philosophical substance from what, he fears, may be merely its linguistic 
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or stylistic trappings. With regard to the will, for instance, Inwood thinks that 
Seneca, notwithstanding his frequent recourse to voluntas, did not (assometimes 
proposed) help to invent the notion of “traditional will” (thatis, asa distinct men- 
tal event preceding and causing certain actions). Instead, Inwood finds some- 
thing “much more interesting” in Seneca and “indirectly” contributory to the 
traditional will, namely, his regular emphasis in his writings on “our relationship 
to our own selves,” or “the second-order quality of our mental lives” (143). 

Relieving Seneca’s mental anatomy of the will is probably correct and 
philosophically salutary. However, I also think that Inwood is too eager at times 
to deflate Seneca’s putative conceptual novelties into merely linguistic or stylistic 
phenomena. One issue here has to do with so-called Stoic orthodoxy (Seneca’s 
adhesion to, or divergence from, standard doctrines or formulations of the 
school), while another issue, but not unrelated, is the extent to which concepts 
(especially those to do with the mind) are functions or constructs of language. 

Inwood engages with these issues most directly in his book’s last chapter 
(not previously published) entitled “Seneca and Self-Assertion.” In his essay on 
the will he had been ready to credit Seneca with a strong interest in reflexivity and 
“explicitly reflexive language” (146). In this new essay he declares his preferred 
stance to be “ontological minimalism in interpreting Stoic philosophy of mind” 
(323), by which he means “not postulating any entities beyond those strictly nec- 
essary to account for the phenomena under consideration.” The target of these 
remarks is “the self,” about which, he thinks, Foucault at the end of his life made 
unfortunate “ontological claims,” and attributed as novelties to Seneca and other 
Roman imperial Stoics.! Yet, as I read Foucault’s late work, I don’t think that 
ontology is strictly pertinent to his interests in selfhood or to what is genuinely fas- 
cinating and innovative in the Senecan self. The important point is not whether 
Seneca had a new theory about a human being’s objective essence or soul (to 
which the answer is negative), but whether he developed striking ways of delin- 
eating what Inwood himself calls the relationship to oneself (to which the answer 
is strongly affirmative). The question then arises whether there is anything to the 
self (not Seneca’s but any self) other than reflexivity as signified in language. 

Inwood does not quite ask this question. He comes close to doing so, 
though, at the end of this essay, where he concludes that there is something “new 
and interesting” in Seneca’s talk about self (352): “This sense of ‘self’ that we 
get... is in one way a mere artifact of literary technique. What is not yet clear 
to me—and perhaps it will remain unclear—is when we may reasonably regard 
such literary artifacts as philosophical innovations.” 


1. Inwood primarily refers to M. Foucault’s posthumously published L’Herméneutique 
du Sujet (Paris, 2001), translated as The Hermeneutics of the Subject (New York: Palgrave- 
Macmillan, 2005). Inwood also refers to me as someone who has drawn on Foucault in writ- 
ing about the self in Stoicism, as I also do ina subsequent essay, “Seneca on the Self: Why 


Nowe” included in my book From Epicurus to Epictetus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2006). 
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As a first-rate intellectual historian, Inwood is properly interested in sit- 
uating Seneca’s relationship to ideas and concepts that preceded and followed 
him, but his book’s principal achievement, as this final essay especially shows, is 
its demonstration that Seneca can be a stimulus to serious philosophical thought. 
For further encouragement to read and think with Seneca, we may now turn 
to Inwood’s later volume on the Roman Stoic: Seneca: Selected Philosophical Letters 
(Oxford, 2007). 


A. A. Long 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Daniel Schwartz, Aquinas on Friendship. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2007. xviii + 189 pp: 


Those committed to, or at least interested in, the retrieval of Aristotelian and 
Thomistic ethics in the last few decades should be grateful for the addition 
of a book opening up a part of this territory hitherto largely ignored, namely, 
Aquinas’s assimilation into his moral theology of Aristotle’s rich analysis of 
friendship. Indeed, this in many ways impressive and erudite book by Daniel 
Schwartz succeeds in opening up several intriguing vistas on Aquinas’s under- 
standing of friendship, but by its own admission, it does not aspire to give a tour 
of the entire country. Those looking for Aquinas’s thoughts on Aristotle’s three 
kinds of friendship, or the relationship between friendship and philosophy, or 
the way in which Aquinas reveals Christian charity as a form of friendship, will 
find that they have taken up the wrong book. Schwartz’s interest is much nar- 
rower. The central question he pursues through the texts of Aquinas is the fol- 
lowing: how much conflict can friendship endure? In a prose that is spare and 
sometimes elegant, sometimes unduly forbidding, Schwartz takes up a series of 
inquiries all revolving around this central theme. By the end of the exercise we 
have been introduced to such underrated topics as the requirements of concord; 
the conformity of wills and the inability to know perfectly the will of a friend; the 
corrosive effects of pride, as wellas the salutary effects of hope, on friendship; and 
in the final two chapters, the irreducible role of justice among friends. Schwartz 
must be commended for consistently surprising and engaging the reader with 
questions and arguments out of the common way even for those familiar with 
Aquinas’s ethical thought. 
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The chief conclusion of the book is that Aquinas’s notion of friendship 
is much friendlier to the notion of conflict than that of Aristotle. The central 
nerve of the argument is what Schwartz takes to be Aquinas’s revision of Aristot- 
le’s notion of concord, homonoia, one of the chief characteristics of friendship. 
In chapter 2 Schwartz recalls the several texts in which Aquinas sets forth the dic- 
tum: “Concord is a union of wills, not of opinions.” The origin of this dictum is 
Aristotle’s discussion of concord at EN 9.6 1167a22ff. What Aristotle says there is 
that because concord is an essential feature of friendship, it cannot simply mean 
(1) merely sharing a belief—for two people who don’t even know each other can 
doas much; or (2) the sharing of opinion on speculative matters, such as on astro- 
nomical questions. “Rather,” Aristotle concludes, “a city is said to be in concord 
when [its citizens] agree on what is advantageous, make the same decision, and 
act on their common resolution” (Revised Oxford Translation). For Aristotle, 
concord is a characteristic of citizen-fnendship, involving a shared understanding 
of, and devotion to, the common good of a city. Contrary to the modern liberal 
notion of friendship, Aristotelian citizen-friends share many opinions about the 
most important things—above all, the opinion that the best good is found in vir- 
tuous activity. What, then, of the dictum, “Concord is a union of wills, not of opin- 
ions”? On what sorts of things will citizen-friends disagree? 

In looking for Aquinas’s answer to this question, Schwartz takes us to texts 
such as Summa Theologiae 2-2, q. 29, a. 3, where Aquinas inquires as to whether 
peace is a necessary consequence of charity. As one objector notes, even such 
eminently charitable figures as St. Jerome and St. Augustine fell into disagree- 
ment on certain topics. Thus peace (concord) need not be a necessary conse- 
quence of charity. Aquinas responds by stating that “concord in opinions does 
not pertain to charity, but concord in the goods which conduce to life.” What are 
these “goods which conduce to life”? Presumably, the goods most necessary to sal- 
vation (see ST 2-2, q. 37, a. 1, ad 3), the Christian equivalent of the Aristotelian 
citizen’s conception of what is “most advantageous.” Still, whatever agreement 
holds among friends about what is most necessary to salvation, Aquinas says that 
“concord in opinions does not pertain to charity.” Why not? Why would Chris- 
tian citizen-friends ever fall into discord? Aquinas thinks this may happen when, 
while in agreement about the most important goods, friends disagree about how 
best to achieve them. They disagree, in other words, on lesser things (aliquibus 
parvis), things not essential to the achievement of the human good (ST 2-2, 
q- 29, a. 3). Such dissension, being a function of prudential discernment rather 
than devotion to the common good and about small matters rather than great, 
is not enough to abolish concord. Unless the conflict is the result of error about 
the things necessary for salvation, or a result of obstinacy in holding onto one’s 
opinion, conflictis only related per accidens to the concord of genuine friendship 
(SP 2=2)q. 377art). 

Aquinas’s seems to be a fairly commonsense approach to the phe- 
nomenon of conflict among friends. Moreover, his approach to concord never 
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strays from the basic Aristotelian conception. As interesting and illuminating 
as Schwartz’s discussions are about the various ways in which Aquinas sees how 
friends may fail to achieve perfect agreement, Schwartz himself concludes that 
there is nothing in these discussions that indicates that disagreement among 
friends disrupts the shared commitment to the common good that is the heart 
of concord (162). The disparity of circumstances, including the lack of total 
knowledge ofa friend’s will (chapter 3), the disruptive influences among friends 
of pride and vainglory (chapter 4), even the possibility of needing to pursue 
just recourse against a friend (chapters 6 and 7), do not in principle undermine 
friends’ shared commitment to “the goods that conduce to life.” At one point 
Schwartz praises.Aquinas’s handling of conflict among friends as manifesting “a 
good dose of realism,” one that safeguards our “thinking about disagreements as 
merely a contingent shortcoming or a removable state of affairs” (34). Granted, 
for Aquinas, human beings in this vale of tears cannot, even with God’s grace, 
totally eliminate all conflict between friends. But this de facto situation must be 
distinguished from what is possible im principle for human beings through grace 
and virtue, even granting the effects of Original Sin. This is not an appeal to a 
utopia (162), but rather to Aquinas’s understanding of the integrity of human 
nature, an integrity always able to be maintained with God’s abundant grace, 
even under the penalty of sin. To think otherwise is to see the human good as 
conflicted with itself, a position foreign to Aquinas. 

In his concluding remarks on Aquinas’s understanding of friendship, 
Schwartz writes: “The principle of union of wills is kept, but receives a more 
relaxed interpretation: wills are now required to coincide only at the level of 
general ends” (162). It is not clear that Aristotle would reject what Schwartz 
calls Aquinas’s “more relaxed interpretation” of concord. True, at EN 9.6 Aris- 
totle seems to be saying that concord demands that citizen-friends wish both the 
same common ends and the means that are conducive to those ends. But that 
is because concord is ultimately about choosing together—Aristotle, recall, says 
that friends “agree on what is advantageous, make the same decision, and act 
on their common resolution.” It may well be, as in Aquinas’s examples, that two 
friends may disagree about how best to secure the economic common good of 
the political community. But concord most of all concerns the final decision, not 
just the sequence of deliberation. The concord of citizen-friends is proved when, 
based on their shared commitment to an important end, they join in a course of 
action to achieve it—a venture that may well require one or both of them to sub- 
mit to an opinion he or she would notin all circumstances espouse, thus making 
their concord both formal (as to shared end) and material (as to chosen means). 
(Here more might be said against Schwartz’s interpretation of ST 1-2, q. 19, 
a. 10, on 58-59.) 

So in what sense is Aquinas’s interpretation of concord “more relaxed” 
than that of Aristotle? While not attempting to turn Aquinas into a modern lib- 
eral, Schwartz nonetheless contends that Aquinas’s notion of friendship should 
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have more appeal to the modern liberal than the communitarian friendship 
attributed to Aristotle by Alasdair MacIntyre in After Virtue. “Aquinas’s treatment 
of the consensus and congeniality required by friendship is subtle, refined, and 
versatile in a way that allows him to accommodate within friendship relationships 
which would not qualify as such for MacIntyre’s Aristotle” (163-64). There is 
nothing in Aquinas’s treatment of concord to warrant such a conclusion. Friend- 
ship based upon a shared conception of the human good grounded ina specific 
understanding of virtuous activity, where conflict about specific means is explic- 
itly referred to as per accidens, remains absolutely antithetical to modern liberal- 
ism. Any retrieval of Aquinas’s understanding of friendship must begin there, at 
risk of skewing the focus of his account. 


Daniel McInerny 
Notre Dame Center for Ethics and Culture 
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Michael N. Forster, Kant and Skepticism. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008. x + 154 pp. 


This slender volume—even more slender than first appears since there are only 
ninety-one pages of text, the remainder of its pages containing the endnotes— 
presents itself as a modest essay on Kant’s relation to skepticism, but is in fact an 
ambitious attack upon the most fundamental claims of Kant’s theoretical phi- 
losophy (one chapter is devoted to Kant’s conception of practical rather than 
theoretical belief, but this matter is not pursued very far). Forster’s account of 
Kant’s division of types of skepticism and his assessment of Kant’s primary targets 
among them is acute and largely correct; his assessment that Kant’s philosophy 
fails to refute the versions of skepticism with which it is concerned is for the most 
part based on very abstract characterizations of Kant’s central arguments and is 
certainly debatable. 

Forster’s description of the three types of skepticism that Kant recognizes 
parallels my own account of this matter, first published in 2003 and reprinted ina 
volume published by the same publisher at the same time as Forster’s;! but since, 
as he notes, versions of his essay preceded the current publication by as much 


1. Paul Guyer, “Kant on Common Sense and Skepticism,” Kantian Review 7 (2003): 
1-37; reprinted in Paul Guyer, Knowledge, Reason, and Taste: Kant’s Response to Hume (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 2008) , 23-70. 
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as twenty years (ix), Forster’s analysis cannot have been influenced by mine.” 
The analysis that we share is that what was regarded as the primary form of philo- 
sophical skepticism throughout the twentieth century, namely, what Forster calls 
“veil of perception’ skepticism” (4) and what I called “Cartesian” skepticism, was in 
fact a minor concern for Kant for most of his career and especially in the Cri- 
teque of Pure Reason, where it is addressed only in the odd corners of the fourth 
“Paralogism of Pure Reason” in the first edition and the “Refutation of Idealism” 
inserted in the second (6). Instead, what was of much greater concern to Kant 
was “Humean skepticism,” or skepticism about a priori concepts such as substance 
and causation and synthetic a priori principles such as the principle that every 
event has some cause, which Kant addresses in the “Transcendental Analytic” of 
the Critique, and “Pyrrhonian skepticism, a skepticism which, in the manner of the 
ancient Pyrrhonists, motivates suspension of judgment by establishing a balance 
of opposing arguments,” and which Kant addresses in the “Antinomy of Pure 
Reason” in the “Transcendental Dialectic” (4). Kant’s interest in and solution to 
Cartesian skepticism fall out of his solutions to Humean and Pyrrhonian skep- 
ticism (specifically, it would seem, from his solution to Pyrrhonian skepticism, 
namely, transcendental idealism’s distinction between appearances and things 
in themselves, in the fourth “Paralogism” of the first edition, and in the case of 
the “Refutation of Idealism,” from part of his solution to Humean skepticism, 
namely, the proof of the synthetic a priori principle of the existence of mate- 
rial substance, which can in fact be reconciled with transcendental idealism only 
with some effort). Forster dates Kant’s concern with Pyrrhonian skepticism to a 
“Pyrrhonian crisis” in 1765, at which time Kant was worried about inescapable 
contradictory conclusions about specifically metaphysical propositions, that is, 
propositions about the supersensuous, objects not accessible to our senses, but 
had not yet restricted those contradictions to what would subsequently become 
the “canonical system” of four antinomies (17). Kant’s concern with Humean 
skepticism about the a priori concepts especially of substance and causation and 
the associated synthetic a priori principles did notarise until after his brief “meta- 
physical snooze” in the inaugural dissertation of 1770, where he assumed that 
the “intellect furnishes us with a knowledge of noumena or ‘things which cannot 
by their own nature come before the senses of the subject’, including in partic- 
ular God” (23). This is a concern that became evident in Kant’s famous letter 
to Marcus Herz of February 21, 1772 (24). That Kant became concerned with 
these two distinct forms of skepticism (although as Robert Stern has pointed out, 
“Pyrrhonian skepticism” itself can be found in Hume)? explains how Kant could 


2. Could my paper have been influenced by Forster’s essay? Forster presented a paper 
that might have been an early version of this work at a conference at the University of 
Chicago that I attended in 1988, but I certainly did not consciously remember the contents 
of that paper when I wrote mine in 2001. Of course I cannot speak for my subconscious. 

3. Robert Stern, “Metaphysical Dogmatism, Humean Scepticism, Kantian Criticism,” 
Kantian Review 11 (2006): 102-16. 
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state in the Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics of 1783 that it was the “reminder” 
(so Forster translates Erinnerung, which could also be translated as “recollection” 
or “admonition”) of Hume that woke him from his dogmatic slumber but in a 
letter of 1798 to Christian Garve that it was the discovery of the Antinomies that 
did the job (14). The critical philosophy and its response to both Humean and 
Pyrrhonian skepticism emerged only after Kant invented both transcendental 
idealism, which was largely complete in the inaugural dissertation, and the the- 
ory of a priori concepts and synthetic a priori principles, which took him from 
1772 until 1781. 

Having distinguished the three forms of skepticism, Forster then briefly 
describes Kant’s attempts to resolve Humean and Pyrrhonian skepticism. Forster 
claims that Kant recognized all three of Hume’s puzzles about causation, namely, 
first, “Hume’s argument that particular causal connections cannot be known a 
priori by reason alone,” second, “Hume’s position that the component idea of 
necessity which is contained in the idea ofa cause must be traceable, like all other 
ideas, to a corresponding antecedent impression,” but cannot be traced back to 
any impression ofa property of objects, only to a feeling of transition in the mind, 
and third, “Hume’s view that the principle that every event has a cause . . . can 
only be known ‘from observation and experience’,” thus nota priori (21-22), but 
accepted Hume’s first doubt (22) and attempted to answer only the other two. 
There is evidence on behalf of Forster’s position, although some see the discus- 
sion of the necessity of particular laws of nature in the introduction to the Critique 
of the Power of Judgment as Kant’s belated attempt to answer Hume’s first question, 
so this matter is at least debatable. Forster then argues that Kant attempted to 
answer both Humean and Pyrrhonian skepticism by means ofa “reformed” meta- 
physics of nature that, on the one hand, excludes “putative information about 
supersensible items, such as the world as a whole, the soul, and God” (34)—this 
will lead to the resolution of Pyrrhonian doubts about the supersensible by show- 
ing that we should not even ask questions about such objects in the first place, 
although when the supersensuous objects are not imagined to be spatiotempo- 
ral, we can at least conceive that certain concepts apply to them—and that, on the 
other, derives the a priori concepts and synthetic a priori principles doubted by 
Hume or along Humean lines from “apparently clear examples of a priori con- 
cepts which do exist and refer and apparently clear examples of synthetic a priori 
principles which are known” (40). In other words, Humean skepticism is to be 
answered by “transcendental arguments” (37) understood on the model of the 
supposed “analytic” or “regressive” method of the Prolegomena, which attempts to 
show that a priori knowledge of the concepts and principles in question is the 
condition of the possibility of a priori knowledge, such as in mathematics and 
“pure natural science,” which cannot be questioned; further, the former a priori 
knowledge is then supposed to be explained only by the truth of transcendental 
idealism, the theory that we impose certain forms on the appearance of things 
that remain unknown and unknowable to us as they are in themselves, which is in 
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turn the basis for the solution to the Pyrrhonian skepticism about the antinomies. 
The chief difference between Kant’s response to Hume and the Scottish “com- 
mon sense” response, which Kant himself accused of simply taking for granted 
that which Hume had doubted, is that Kant’s appeal to the “system of the logical 
forms of judgment” makés his response to Hume systematic while the common- 
sense response is haphazard. 

Forster then brings four main objections against Kant’s responses to 
Humean and Pyrrhonian skepticism, which are in fact fundamental objections 
to Kant’s theoretical philosophy as a whole. All of these objections are supposed 
to demonstrate a “failure of self-reflection on Kant’s part” (63). First, Kant’s tran- 
scendental arguments are subject to a version of Hume’s fork: either: they are 
merely an analysis of some concept of experience, in which case they of course 
yield analytic, not synthetic a priori propositions (64-65), or else the a priori 
concepts and synthetic a priori principles that are taken as premises of the argu- 
ments themselves have to be derived from something a priori, and we are off 
on an infinite regress (66). Second, although transcendental idealism is sup- 
posed to explain our synthetic a priori cognition by the supposition that the 
latter is imposed by the mind upon our experience, Kant “does not think that 
the synthetic a priori thesis of transcendental idealism is ztself known in virtue 
of its being mind-imposed” (67). Third, while Kant’s transcendental arguments 
are ultimately supposed to depend upon the fact that certain forms of self- 
knowledge depend upon certain forms of knowledge of objects, Kant has no basis 
for excluding “serious skeptical doubts even about the existence of one’s own 
current subjective experience (and a fortiori about objective experience)” (82). 
Finally, unlike Hegel (Forster’s first and continuing love), Kant does not recog- 
nize the possibility of skepticism about the most fundamental laws of logic them- 
selves, such as the law of noncontradiction (historically speaking, this would have 
to be Pyrrhonian skepticism, not Humean, since Hume did notraise such doubts 
either), but “uncritically and carelessly” relies on Aristotle’s assurance that noth- 
ing (that is, no thing) can be thought without these laws (88), and thus, quite 
apart from the details of his transcendental arguments, Kant does not present 
any grounds for holding the practice of argumentation in general to be immune 
from skeptical doubt. 

My own youthful excursions into logic, Hegelian included, hardly per- 
suade me that it could even be possible to argue noncircularly for the principle 
of noncontradiction, but I will leave the justice of Forster’s objection to Kant on 
this score for others to decide. As for Forster’s other skeptical objections to Kant, 
I think that even though there are real problems in the vicinity, his characteri- 
zations of Kant’s own arguments and theories are too sketchy and imprecise for 
his objections to be convincing. First, while I agree with Forster (against Straw- 
son and Bennett, for example) that the prospect of deriving synthetic a priori 
principles by conceptual analysis is not promising, how much the alternative is 
threatened by an infinite regress from synthetic to synthetic a priori principles 
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depends upon precisely what synthetic a priori principles are assumed as the 
starting points of transcendental arguments so construed. If the Prolegomena is 
the model, and the synthetic a priori principles of metaphysics are supposed to 
be inferred as the conditions of the possibility of the synthetic a priori proposi- 
tions of Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics, then of course Kant’s argu- 
ment is open to skeptical objections since the latter are not just controvertible 
but have been controverted (at least in their application to very small and very 
large regions of space). However, if the starting points of Kant’s transcendental 
arguments are much more general suppositions, such as that one can always be 
conscious of the unity of one’s self or of the determinate succession of one’s 
own representations in time, then (even though Kant himself is unclear about 
the analytic or synthetic status of the former; compare Critique of Pure Reason 
A 117n and B 135) the threat of skepticism may seem much diminished: what- 
ever exactly the logical and epistemological status of such assumptions really is, 
it may be very difficult to take skepticism about them very seriously. Without a 
more detailed specification of the actual starting points of Kant’s transcenden- 
tal arguments than Forster offers, his skeptical objections to them may ring hol- 
low. The same reply may be made concerning Forster’s third skeptical objection 
against Kant: he takes it to be obvious that the possibility of uncertainty about 
the contents of any of one’s subjective states is seriously threatening to Kant’s 
arguments from self-consciousness to the rules of an objective realm (though 
one of appearances), but if all that Kant assumes is that one is conscious of the 
possession of one’s various representations by a single self and their order in 
time, then uncertainty aboutall sorts of other facts about one’s representations— 
about whether one can be certain about how best to describe the colors or shapes 
they present, for example—may simply be irrelevant to Kant’s transcendental 
arguments. Again, in the absence of a detailed account of Kant’s actual argu- 
ments, Forster’s abstract skeptical objection to Kant’s assumption of the possibil- 
ity of an inference from certain generalities about selfconsciousness to certain 
generalities about the categories and principles that are necessarily applicable to 
the objective realm rings hollow. 

Forster’s second objection, that the truth of transcendental idealism 
itself ought to be mind-imposed if transcendental idealism is to be true, is tricky 
to evaluate. This is partly because transcendental idealism is supposed to be 
the only possible explanation of the necessary truth of synthetic a priori propo- 
sitions such as those of mathematics and nonmathematical metaphysics (see 
A 26/B 42), and, as I have long argued, this claim has any plausibility at all only 
if those are supposed to be necessarily true de re;-leave that assumption aside, 
and there is no reason why we could not take the a priori forms of intuition and 
conceptualization to be restrictions on the possibility of our knowledge that 
objects must satisfy if we are to know them, but their satisfaction of which we do 
not ¢mpose on them. If we go the latter route, then we do not have to worry about 
skeptical objections to transcendental idealism because this doctrine never gets 
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off the ground in the first place. Even if we accept the doctrine, however, it is not 
obvious that it ought to apply to itself: it could be the explanation for why objects 
other than ourselves necessarily have certain forms, but not the explanation for 
why the mind imposes just those and no other forms (as Kant suggests at B 146, 
a passage, however, aboug which Forster raises questions at 135n27). The basic 
forms ofintuition and thought might be transparent to the mind without this fact 
itself being the product of a self-imposition. Once again, it seems that we need 
a much more detailed analysis of Kant’s arguments on behalf of transcendental 
idealism before we can decide how seriously we should take Forster’s regress-style 
objection to it. 

Although Forster’s “Pyrrhonist Revenge” against Kant is far from conclu- 
sive, it certainly points to many of the most controversial parts of Kant’s theoreti- 
cal philosophy. And there are some parts of his work that are quite valuable quite 
apart from his general objective, such as his discussion of the issue of the com- 
pleteness of Kant’s table of the logical functions of judgment and his putative 
derivation of the table of categories from it (70-75 and 133-35n27; this is one 
of the few places where Forster discusses secondary literature that has appeared 
within the last twenty years). Even here, one can argue with Forster, to be sure: 
one could object that he does not take seriously Kant’s designation of the tran- 
sition from the table of the functions of judgment to that of the categories as a 
“clue” (Leitfaden) and therefore does not acknowledge the fact that in the “Sys- 
tem of Principles” Kant attempts to give an independent argument for the neces- 
sity of each of the categories that he actually uses, in the specific interpretation of 
it that he uses, in order to follow up whatis otherwise a mere “clue.” Nevertheless, 
no one interested in the basic issues of Kant’s theoretical philosophy can afford 
to neglect Forster’s elegantly written (and produced) book, and it should prove 
particularly valuable for stimulating discussion in courses on Kant’s first Critique. 


Paul Guyer 
University of Pennsylvania 
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William F. Bristow, Hegel and the Transformation of Philosophical Critique. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. xi + 272 pp. 


In his book Hegel and the Transformation of Philosophical Critique, William F. 
Bristow argues that Hegel should be seen, in the Phenomenology of Spirit, as seek- 
ing to make good Kant’s critical project of establishing metaphysics as a science. 
According to Bristow, while Kant himself attempts to do this by means ofa prior, 
self-reflective inquiry concerning our cognitive capacities, Hegel modifies Kant’s 
project, so as to overcome the subjectivism that he thinks is inherent in Kant’s 
approach. This subjectivism amounts to “the general claim that knowledge of 
objects is relativized to the standpoint of the knowing subject” (4). Kant’s critical 
philosophy thus begs the question of metaphysics, by presupposing such subjec- 
tivism and its attendant opposition between thought and being, rather than first 
establishing and justifying, through the critical process itself, the self-reflexive 
standpoint from which the inquiry into the limits of our knowledge is to be con- 
ducted. This constitutes what might be called the negative aspect of Hegel’s atti- 
tude toward Kant’s critical project, according to Bristow, whereas the positive 
aspect concerns Kant’s articulation of the structure of subjectivity, “according to 
which the subject is autonomous in relation to the norms under which it stands” 
(9). Among such norms, Bristow includes the highest principles governing epi- 
stemic activity as well as those governing practical activity. 

In line with these negative and positive aspects of Hegel’s attitude toward 
Kant’s critical project, Bristow undertakes in part 1 of the book to demonstrate 
that Hegel is not guilty of the kind of subjectivistic reading of Kant that apologists 
of Kant’s epistemology seek to refute. Bristow does this by showing how Kant’s 
transcendental deduction implies that the a priori categories, which for Kant 
organize experience, and not only the pure forms of intuition, space and time, 
are subjective in nature. In this way, thought is itself, as Hegel claims, treated 
as something subjective. Bristow here offers a valuable account of this partic- 
ular issue, and does so, moreover, in a way that makes use of Hegel’s famous 
objections to the formalism of Kant’s philosophy. This leaves the positive aspect 
of Hegel’s attitude to Kant’s critical philosophy. Bristow deals with this issue by 
arguing that Kant’s transcendental deduction articulates a normative structure 
according to which we, as knowing subjects, are bound by epistemological norms 
whose source lies ultimately within ourselves. More specifically, we can regard the 
making of judgments as our activity only if the principles guiding this activity are 
thought of as having their source in our own activity. The normative structure 
in question is thus held to anticipate the theory of autonomy that Kant devel- 
ops more explicitly in his moral philosophy. How, then, does Hegel’s Phenomenol- 
ogy of Spirit incorporate this aspect of Kant’s critical project, and in such a way, 
moreover, as not to make subjectivism into a presupposition within the critical 
process itself? 
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Rather than simply assuming the validity ofa criterion by means of which 
the claims of metaphysics can be assessed with regard to their truth or falsity, the 
main question for Hegel is, according to Bristow, how we can tell what truth is, 
as opposed to what is the truth, as the question is often held to be. This episte- 
mological inquiry is a fuy open one because it does not dogmatically assume 
that knowledge of the object of metaphysics is possible or that it is not possible. 
The ordinary consciousness is instead allowed to engage in a process in which it 
brings its own criterion or standard of justification to bear in knowing the object; 
and, when this criterion can no longer be justified in the face of consciousness’s 
experience of knowing its object, a new criterion and a new object are able to 
emerge. Bristow takes the great virtues of this approach to be the way in which 
the ordinary consciousness does not stand opposed to that which is criticized 
(that is, the possibility of metaphysics), as happens in Kant’s transcendental cri- 
tique, and the way in which the criteria employed are themselves at stake in the 
inquiry, thereby becoming open to the possibility of transformation. This consti- 
tutes another feature of Bristow’s interpretation of Hegel’s method in the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit: the notion of self-transformational criticism, whereby our 
selfconception and our conception of the ultimate rational norms governing us 
change radically through the critical process. 

This brings me to the final element in Bristow’s attempt to present 
the Phenomenology of Spirit as an essentially epistemological project, namely, his 
characterization of the phenomenological “we.” While a number of previous 
commentators have interpreted this “we” as occupying a privileged standpoint 
because it already stands at the end of the path of development that conscious- 
ness undergoes, and is thus able to comprehend the necessity of the transition 
from one form of consciousness to another, Bristow argues that the position 
occupied by this observing “we” is not itself immune to transformation. For what 
this “we” observes is the development of its own consciousness, so that its own 
conception of itself and the highest norms governing its activity are equally put 
at stake, as opposed to being merely presupposed as valid. At the same time, 
its dissociation from the consciousness that it observes allows the “we” to gain 
a reflective relation to the process of self-criticism and self-transformation that 
consciousness undergoes; and it is thereby able to comprehend better than con- 
sciousness itself the development that the latter undergoes. 

Bristow’s book represents a sustained and interesting attempt to present 
Hegel’s project in the Phenomenology of Spirit as a reworking of Kant’s critical phi- 
losophy, and, given the lack of textual evidence on which Bristow is able to base 
his interpretation of Hegel’s project, he does remarkably well to render such an 
interpretation as plausible as he makes it appear. Bristow’s attempt to cast Hegel 
as an epistemologist in a way that differs from previous attempts to do the same 
thing comes ata price, however, which is that he concentrates on the question of 
Hegel’s method to such an extent that almost no account of the actual content 
of the Phenomenology of Spirit, that is to say, the content of the various forms of 
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consciousness encountered in this work, is offered, apart from a short discussion 
of the section on perception, which in any case belongs to those sections of the 
work that most easily lend themselves to being read in epistemological terms. On 
the other hand, much of the second part of the book is dedicated to along discus- 
sion of Hegel’s rejection of Kant’s critical project.in some of the earlier writings 
from his Jena period concerning the relation ofancient to modern forms of skep- 
ticism; a topic that again lends itself to being discussed in epistemological terms. 

The actual content of consciousness, in my view, poses a challenge to 
Bristow’s approach, especially in the case of the more historical forms of con- 
sciousness that we encounter in the Phenomenology of Spirit. For these forms of 
consciousness not only appear to involve claims about the truth of the object 
of knowledge rather than about the way in which we know this object, but also 
raise questions concerning the idea ofa self-transformational form of criticism in 
which the phenomenological “we” finds its own conception of itselfand the high- 
est norms governing its activity at stake. This is because the members of this “we” 
would appear, on Bristow’s reading of Hegel, to occupy the place of the reflec- 
tive subject presupposed in Kant’s critical project. Yet such a reflective subject 
is, for Hegel, a product of history, as Bristow himself recognizes when he locates 
the demand for critique in the context of a more general demand arising out 
of the Enlightenment. It may therefore be asked how such a subject can find its 
own conception of itself and the highest principles governing its activity at stake 
while observing forms of consciousness such as those that Hegel associates with 
the ethical life of the ancient Greeks or with the various oriental religions that 
he introduces in the section on religion? Bristow himself alludes to this problem 
when he claims that such standpoints belong to the history of our own develop- 
ment. Yet he does not explain, let alone justify, this point, whereas in my view he 
needs to do so in order to show that his attempt to cast Hegel as an epistemologist 
who reworks Kant’s critical project remains plausible even when the content of 
the Phenomenology of Spirit is properly taken into account. 


David James 
University of KwaZulu-Natal 


Philosophical Review, Vol. 118, No. 3, 2009 
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Michael Devitt, Ignorance of Language. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. xiii + 320 pp. 


Michael Devitt’s book makes a starting assumption that generative linguistics has 
been a very successful scfentific program, and Devitt’s general aim is to do phi- 
losophy of generative linguistics in the sense that one might do philosophy of 
physics or philosophy of biology—indeed, as one would do the philosophy of any 
branch of science. Accordingly, Devitt purports to be interested in the proper 
interpretation of theory and practice in generative linguistics and not to be pre- 
scriptive about how generative linguists should conduct inquiry. 

. Quite properly, Devitt does not think we should automatically assume 
that linguists correctly interpret their own work. Just as philosophers of physics 
needn't defer to Einstein on the proper analysis of relativity theory, there is no 
reason why philosophers of linguistics should automatically defer to Chomsky. 
Accordingly there is nothing wrong with the fact that Devitt takes issue with 
Chomsky on several core claims about the nature of linguistic theory. 

For example, Chomsky and many other linguists take generative linguis- 
tics to be engaged in the study of a cognitive faculty that underwrites our linguis- 
tic competence. They often maintain that linguistic competence involves our 
knowing certain rules or principles that determine whether linguistic structures 
are well formed or “legible” and how those structures are interpreted. 

Devitt disagrees. On his view, individuals don’t know or follow linguistic 
rules—at least not in the sense that the rules constitute knowledge—nor in the 
sense that there are rules that govern linguistic processing; rather, the sense in 
which we have linguistic rules is in the sense of there being rules that describe 
the products of an ability or skill that we have. Moreover, Devitt “tentatively” pro- 
poses that the skill is not part of a task-specific cognitive module, but is rather 
determined by constraints imposed by our need to map linguistic forms into the 
language of thought. Less tentatively, Devitt proposes that the syntactic forms 
studied by linguists are not properties of mental representations, but are abstract 
relational properties of external linguistic objects (utterances and inscriptions). 

Asacorollary Devitt has much to say about topics ranging from the nature 
of linguistic intuitions (they are not the voice of competence but are rather judg- 
ments grounded in higher-level processing) to questions about the conventional 
nature of language. 

The problem with Devitt’s work is threefold. First, a key argument he 
offers for his positive proposal begins with a premise that he labels “uncontro- 
versial” but which in point of fact appears to be rejected by most generative 


Thanks are due to Michael Devitt for helpful and lively comments on several previous iter- 
ations of this review. This is not to say that he is happy with the result. Thanks are also 
due to the editors of the Philosophical Review for comments on matters of both substance 
and style. 
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linguists, and the ensuing argumentative structure is often elusive. Second, while 
Devitt purports to be offering a proposal that is faithful to linguistic practice, the 
range of linguistic phenomena and explanations he surveys is limited. This lim- 
ited survey helps lead him badly off target. Third, while Devitt cautions us against 
basing our interpretation of linguistic theory on the written proclamations of lin- 
guists, he often seems to base his own account of linguistic practice on written 
statements by linguists (and philosophers) that, in my opinion, are often taken 
out of context. Let’s consider these concerns in order. 


1. On the Soundness of Devitt’s Arguments 


When Devitt defends his positive thesis on the relation between language and 
thought, he offers an argument that I found difficult to track. He begins with 
what he declares to be a “theory-neutral” assumption: “The most theory-neutral 
view of competence in a spoken language comes with position (M), the minimal 
position on the psychological reality of language. It is the view that this compe- 
tence is the ability to produce and understand sentences with the sounds and 
meanings of that language. . . . This view is so neutral that even an eliminativist 
about thoughts could adopt it” (128). 

On the initial (and natural) reading, this sounds like something that 
linguists would reject outright since the whole point of the competence/ 
performance distinction is that linguistic theory is not a theory of comprehen- 
sion and production. But apparently this isn’t what Devitt intends. For Devitt, the 
“ability to produce and understand sentences with the sounds and meanings of 
that language” in his sense should not be taken as a theory of comprehension 
and production, but rather as a theory of a state that is utilized by the processes 
involved in comprehension and production. Devitt considers this proposal to be 
theory neutral in that even a Chomskyan could accept it: for the Chomskyan the 
ability would include the knowledge of grammar—possibly knowledge of a set of 
propositional rules. 

In my view this is nota very happy use of the term ‘ability’. By itself knowl- 
edge of linguistic rules leaves one far short of the ability to produce or under- 
stand anything. One also needs things like ears and tongues and mouths and 
vocal chords, or at least eyes and hands and all the motor and perceptual pro- 
cesses driving them, not to mention a parser (which is usually, if not always, con- 
sidered outside of the theory of competence), dedicated memory, and so forth. 
On Devitt’s viewa state of knowing linguistic rules counts as “an ability to produce 
and understand sentences” because the relevant comprehension/production 
processes would utilize the knowledge state. The problem is that those processes 
utilize many other states as well, from the relevant memory states and the com- 
putational state of the parser all the way down to physical and biological states of 
the perceptual/articulatory system as well. Do we want to say that those states are - 
also part of our linguistic competence? If not, then the definition of competence 
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needs to be sharpened to exclude them. If the definition of competence includes 
such states, then there is nothing theory neutral about Devitt’s definition of 
competence. 

Another concern here is that people could know or cognize linguistic 
rules but be unable to speak or comprehend due to physical damage. Devitt (sec- 
tion 6.3) thinks this is a red herring; of course we have abilities that cannot be 
causally engaged—consider someone who has the ability to ride a bicycle but can- 
not do so because of a broken leg. The problem for Devitt is that linguists have 
hypothesized that competence could be completely causally inert—indeed some 
linguists (for example, Chomsky) have entertained the possibility of the gram- 
mar being a kind of mutation that was intact in human ancestors thousands of 
years before it was utilized in speech perception and comprehension. 

But the problem goes deeper than the question of whether knowledge 
of linguistic rules could be causally inert. Devitt’s formulation of competence 
makes it clear that the state is individuated by or partly constituted by its role in 
linguistic production and comprehension. Oras Devitt puts it (23) “the theory of 
competence begins with a theory of its outputs. A competence is a competence to 
produce outputs with certain natures; those natures are partly constitutive of the 
competence.” Even if we broaden this to include outputs that would be produced 
ifthe grammar were connected to a well-functioning perceptual /articulatory sys- 
tem, this is not a theory-neutral view of competence. Many linguists think that 
inputs and outputs (actual or possible) play no role in how the grammar and its 
underlying states are individuated. 

Devitt’s characterization of competence is not benign. A big part of 
Devitt’s pitch is the idea that linguists are not studying a species of knowledge 
that, but rather knowledge how. If you define competence so that it now means 
something like having an ability to produce and understand linguistic expres- 
sions, the knowledge-how thesis is arguably already baked into the cake. Maybe 
the knowledge-how thesis is correct, but it is no defense of the thesis to pack the 
conclusion into a key premise and declare the premise “theory-neutral” (or, for 
that matter, the “most theory-neutral” option). 

The problem with Devitt’s argument is not limited to his premise, which, 
as I noted, I consider to be question begging. The subsequent argumentative 
structure is often difficult to track, and insofar as it is trackable, it appears to rest 
on a number of invalid steps. 

For example, Devitt segues into a discussion of the doctrine (this one 
merely declared “relatively uncontroversial”) that language expresses thought 
(LET). LET and M (the view that this competence is the ability to produce 
and understand sentences with the sounds and meanings of that language) now 
come together in the following way: 


Our relatively uncontroversial assumption [LET] leads to a more theory- 
laden view: that competence is the ability to use a sound of the language 
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to express a thought with the meaning that the sound has in the lan- 
guage in the context of utterance; and the ability to assign to a sound 
a thought with the meaning that the sound has in the language in the 
context of utterance. In brief, the competence is the ability that matches 
token sounds and thoughts for meaning. (128-29) 


I gather that the strategy is this: Take “uncontroversial assumption” LET, add the 
“most theory-neutral” view M, and we are allegedly led to this: 


LET+M: Competence is the ability to use a sound of the language to 
express a thought with the meaning that the sound has in the language 
in the context of utterance. 


The question is, what does Devitt mean when he says that his “uncontroversial” 
assumption “leads to” LET+M? It certainly isn’ta valid inference, given the inten- 
sional aspects of terms like ‘ability’. I might intend to (be able to) say X, and 
'X might express Y, but it doesn’t follow that I intend to (am able to) use X 
to express Y. 

Is there another sense of “leads to” that is weaker than logical or meta- 
physical entailment but stronger than “leads Devitt to suppose”? Perhaps there 
is an abductive argument in the offing, but we are not given a hint of what 
it might be. 

So far in Devitt’s argument we have a premise that is labeled “uncontro- 
versial” (but which in my view is very controversial) , followed by a second claim 
that allegedly “follows” from this premise and LET (but doesn’t follow logically 
or in any other obvious way). The nextstep is no less troubling. “LET [Language 
Expresses Thought] has led to the view that linguistic competence is the ability 
to match sounds and thoughts for meaning. If this is right then it is immediately 
apparent that any theory of linguistic competence, and of the processes of lan- 
guage comprehension and production, should be heavily influenced by our view 
of the nature of thoughts” (129). 

Of course far from being “immediately apparent,” the step is obviously 
fallacious. In the first place we may have little or no handle on the nature of 
thoughts, in which case it would seem imprudent to shackle our theory of lin- 
guistic comprehension to whatever it is we think we know about the nature of 
thoughts. But second, even if we had robust knowledge about the nature of 
thoughts, the principle is in general bad advice. I might be interested in how 
birds navigate by celestial bodies, and correlatively by their ability to detect and 
represent these bodies, but it does not follow that my theory of bird naviga- 
tion should be heavily influenced by our view of the nature of celestial bodies— 
for example, that they are massive distant bodies in which nuclear fusion is 
taking place. 

Devitt isn’t finished however. From the contention that our view of com- 
prehension and production should be “heavily influenced” by our view of the 
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nature of thoughts, he draws yet another conclusion: “So, the psychological real- 
ity of language should be investigated from a perspective on thought” (129). 

There is a difference between having a theory “influenced by” x and our 
theory being “investigated from a perspective on x.” Watson and Crick’s theory 
of the human genome wasdnfluenced by factors in quantum chemistry, but we 
wouldn't say that they investigated the human genome from the perspective of 
quantum chemistry. 

This is just a case study in a kind of disease that infects the book. Premises 
are declared “uncontroversial” or “theory neutral” (and competing assumptions 
are declared “implausible”) and then are linked together with argumentative 
steps that supposedly “come with” or “follow from” or are “led-to” or are “imme- 
diately apparent” from the allegedly benign premises. But the premises are not 
benign and the alleged argument is but a simulacrum of a real argument—it 
borrows the vocabulary of logical reasoning to walk us through a series of claims 
that Devitt considers platitudinous but do not follow and may well be false. And 
here we get to the issue of Devitt’s limited survey of linguistic phenomena and 
explanatory mechanisms. 


2. On Linguistic Phenomena and Explanatory Mechanisms 


As I noted earlier, Devitt doesn’t object to what linguists do, he just objects to the 
standard interpretation of linguistics on which it is construed as a theory of the 
psychological reality of language. On Devitt’s view, the theory of grammar is not 
a theory of psychological reality, it is rather a theory of linguistic reality. On his 
view, studying the psychological reality of language makes perfect sense, but that 
would require studying it from the perspective of thought (thus the argument we 
saw in the previous section). There are thus two different enterprises, one that is 
concerned with the psychological reality of language and one (linguistics) that 
is not. The question is why would Devitt think that the kinds of structures and 
mechanisms posited by linguists would not be psychological. Here, prima facie, 
the chips seem to be stacked against him. 

For example, one of the demands that the language faculty apparently 
puts on question formation in natural language is that it satisfy what Ross (1967) 
called island constraints. Here is one illustration: 


1. *Who(m) did John hear the story that Bill hit __? 
2. Who(m) did John hear that Fred said that Bill hit __ ? 


Example (1) is pretty robustly bad, but (2) seems like a well-formed question. 
Notice that it is perfectly clear what a sentence like (1) would mean if it was 
well-formed—we can express it in “Quinese” like this: Who is such that John 
heard the story that Bill hit him/her? There doesn’t seem to be a problem about 
(1) not being apt for thought, or being in conflict with our conceptual compe- 
tence. It is just an odd fact about natural languages that structures like this are 
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ill-formed. The explanations for this fact—sometimes called “subjacency”—have 
varied over the last forty years, but the basic phenomenon is that one can’t move 
a WH element (question word starting with “wh”) over both an S (sentential 
clause) and an NP (noun phrase) node unless there are intermediate landing 
sites, asin (2). ae 

Facts like this are typical of what syntacticians have studied for the last 
forty years. They study these quirky linguistic phenomena and attempt to deduce 
why the language faculty gives rise to them. It does not appear that assumptions 
about the communicative function of language or the aptness for expressing 
thought offer any hope of explanation here; hence syntacticians look elsewhere 
for the answers. 

Linguists are also obviously interested in differences between languages. 
For example, we might be interested in why, in languages like English, the 
reflexive pronoun ‘himself’ can be associated with ‘John’ but not ‘Bill’, while in 
languages like Swedish the reflexive can be associated with ‘Bill’ in the following 
sentence: 


3. Bill said that John likes himself. 


Baker (2001) provides a useful summary of current work investigating these 
questions and describes how the parametric model of the grammar can explain 
a vast array of linguistic variation of this type by positing a handful of binary 
parameters. This parametric explanation does not intersect at any point with 
the role of language in communication or thought, nor is it even clear how it 
might do so. 

The problem with Devitt’s interpretation of what linguists are up to (an 
interpretation on which linguistic properties are abstract relational properties of 
the externalia and are determined in part by convention) is that it seems hard to 
imagine that the acoustical signals at whatever level of abstraction (and whatever 
role convention might play) carry all of the information about the properties of 
interest to linguists. To begin with, it is difficult to even detect word boundaries 
from an acoustical signal, but the representations posited by linguists consist in 
part in a rich array of inaudible structures and forms that interact in robust ways. 
A good example involves the analysis of sentences like ‘John wants a unicorn’ 
as initially proposed by Quine, introduced within linguistic theory by McCaw- 
ley (1974) and developed by den Dikken, Larson, and Ludlow (1996). The basic 
idea is that we can account for a number of facts, ranging from quantifier scope 
ambiguity to adverb attachment ambiguity, if we posit an implicit clause, and cor- 
relatively an implicit (phonologically unrealized) subject PRO and a phonologi- 
cally unrealized predicate HAVE: 


4. John wants [PRO (HAVE) a unicorn]. 


The reading in which John has a particular unicorn in mind corresponds to the 
case where the quantified expression ‘a unicorn’ takes wide scope over the entire 
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sentence, as in (5), leaving behind a coindexed “trace” e: 
5. [aunicorn]; John wants [PRO (HAVE) e;]. 


The result is an entire clause that has no phonological content. Nevertheless all 
of the inaudible syntactic eontent still interacts in robust ways with the rest of the 
grammar. For example, the trace must be properly governed, the PRO must sat- 
isfy the PRO theorem, and so forth. This isn’t a particularly rare phenomenon 
in linguistics—phonologically unrealized structure is rather the norm in gener- 
ative linguistics. 

While in subsequent papers Devitt (2006, 2008) has attempted to address 
the problem of PRO (not successfully, in my view), it is completely obscure how 
all of the structure in an example like (5) (and the relations between its com- 
ponents and those of the voiced structure) could be a feature of the acoustical 
signals that we produce or could be established by convention (consider the diffi- 
culty in our following simple audible conventions like when to say ‘whom’ instead 
of ‘who’). In example (5) the lower clause corresponds to absolutely nothing in 
the sound wave that is produced—not even a pause. Whether ultimately right or 
wrong, it at least makes sense for linguists to think of these structures as being 
psychological objects—data structures, for example. 


3. On Deviti’s Reading of Others 


Earlier I mentioned that Devitt is not particularly charitable in his interpretation 
of what linguists have to say about the nature of their enterprise. A good illustra- 
tion of this problem can be found in Devitt’s discussion of linguistic intuitions 
(chap. 7). The problem begins with his definition of linguistic intuitions: “We 
should start by clarifying what we mean by ‘linguistic intuitions.’ We mean fairly 
immediate unreflexive judgments about the syntactic and semantic properties of 
linguistic expressions, metalinguistic judgments about acceptability, grammati- 
cality, ambiguity, coreference/binding, and the like” (95). 

This is an odd place to begin. Linguists typically do not claim to have judg- 
ments of grammaticality and certainly not of binding facts. Rather, they claim 
that we have judgments of acceptability and (in some cases) possible interpre- 
tations of linguistic forms. These judgments provide evidence for linguistic phe- 
nomena (like binding), and the theory of grammar in turn explains these phe- 
nomena and ultimately our judgments. In other words, we don’t have judgments 
about theoretical linguistic phenomena. Those theoretical phenomena are dis- 
covered by sophisticated higherlevel theorizing—this is what linguists are for. 

Devitt compounds the error by supposing that linguists take these judg- 
ments of acceptability to involve some inner “voice of competence.” Devitt is also 
quick to give it a label that, for anti-Cartesians like me, is maximally negative: 
“I need a word for such special access to facts. I shall call it “Cartesian’” (96). 
The problem is this: who would suppose that judgments of acceptability involve 
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special Cartesian access to the voice of competence? Devitt argues that many 
linguists do hold this position, and in support of his claim, he offers a string of 
quotes (some from nonlinguists), none of which speak to the point in question 
(96). Consider: 


It seems reasonably clear, both in principle and in many specific cases, 
how unconscious knowledge issues in conscious knowledge . . . it follows 
by computations similar to straight deduction. (Chomsky 1986, 270) 


We cognize the system of mentally represented rules from which [linguis- 
tic] facts follow. (Chomsky 1980, 9) 


We can use intuitions to confirm grammars because grammars are 
internally represented and actually contribute to the etiology of the 
speaker/hearer’s intuitive judgments. (Fodor 1981, 200-201) 


[A speaker’s judgments about the grammatical properties of sentences 
are the result of] a tacit deduction from tacitly known principles. (Graves 
etal. 1973, 325) 


Our ability to make linguistic judgments clearly follows from our know- 
ing the languages that we know. (Larson and Segal 1995, 10). 


Note that not one of these quotes talks about special access or Cartesianism or 
“the voice of competence.” Consider the quote from Larson and Segal, for exam- 
ple. Far from talking about an inner voice of competence, they even eschew the 
term ‘intuition’ for the less loaded ‘linguistic judgments’. Moreover, is there any 
thoughtful person who could possibly disagree with this quote? Surely the lin- 
guistic judgments that I make follow from my knowing the language that I know. 
If, for example, I knew Japanese, I would have very different judgments about 
my language. 

The second quote from Chomsky doesn’t even speak to linguistic judg- 
ments, but rather to linguistic facts. There is a difference. Here is one way of 
understanding the difference: linguistic data (intuitions or judgments) pro- 
vide evidence for phenomena (like binding facts or “island effects”) that are 
explained by the theory of grammar. The picture is something like this: 


Theory ===> Linguistic Facts <== Data (for example, judgments) 
(explains/predicts) (are evidence for) 


When Chomsky says that we cognize a system of mentally represented linguistic 
rules from which linguistic facts follow, he is talking about the relation between 
the theory of grammar and linguistic phenomena. Data (and judgments) are not 
even under discussion in that quote. 

Of course there is a path from the grammar to the judgments I have, 
Just as there is a path from what Chomsky writes to what Devitt reads and judges 
Chomsky to be saying, but the fact that Chomsky’s writing “contributes to the 
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etiology” (Fodor’s phrase) of what Devitt judges Chomsky to be saying does not 
mean that Devitt has Cartesian access to Chomsky’s intended meaning; likewise 
for judgments of acceptability. Those judgments would be very different if the 
grammar was different, but that does not mean we have special Cartesian access 
to the grammar via our judgments, and certainly not that our judgments are 
always correct. 


4. Conclusion 


There have been few book-length treatments of the philosophy of generative lin- 
guistics, and Devitt deserves credit for attempting to contribute to this important 
topic. There are weaknesses in his effort, however, ranging from the soundness 
of the arguments offered, to the fidelity of the readings of others. Apart from 
these weaknesses, there is the equally serious problem that the work does not 
successfully reflect the richness of the phenomena and explanations linguists 
traffic in. The errors, individually and in concert, seem to play key roles in Devitt’s 
unflinching and at times desperate attempt to lead us to the conclusion that lin- 
guistics is not a chapter in cognitive psychology. I don’t object to the conclusion 
per se; it is certainly a serious candidate position in the move space. Here my 
objection is with the limited range of linguistic practice that Devitt examines as 
well as with the many questionable steps and assumptions Devitt enlists to tryand 
persuade us of his conclusion. A much stronger effort is required to secure the 
conclusion he is aiming for. 
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If, as the lazy and oversimplified philosophical tradition has it, you can’t derive 
ought from is, what is a good naturalist to do about ethics? Does morality just 
have to hang there in the air, underivable and insupportable, at best the creature 
of some sort of “existential” choice that can only be justified internally, within 
one’s chosen moral compass? Or can there be a sort of scientific investigation 
of what is the best way to live one’s life all things considered? Can meaning, in the 
grand sense of the meaning of life, not just the semantics of one language or 
another, be found—and confirmed—in the natural world, and if so, how? That 
is what Owen Flanagan thinks is the “Really Hard Problem,” and he proposes to 
solve it, or at least to sketch out the best path to its solution, in an exercise of 
eudaimonics, “the attempt to say something interesting and systematic about what 
makes for human flourishing and that gives life meaning—that is, if anything 
does” (xii). 

This is well-trodden territory, of course, but mainly explored by ama- 
teur, not professional, philosophers: people who have thought hard—but not 
“rigorously’—about the issues, often from the perspective of some religious 
tradition. Perhaps for that very reason most professional philosophers have 
shunned the topic.as too ambitious, too naively formulated, to be tractable. We 
should be grateful to Flanagan for bucking that trend, for he conducts his inquiry 
with erudition, calm open-mindedness, cautious optimism, and ingenuity. Flana- 
gan’s choice of ‘eudaimonia’ as his term for the most important form of human 
flourishing—allowing him to acknowledge that some people are quite happyina 
familiar sense while not yet conceding that their lives are all they could or should 
be—signals his willingness to draw heavily on the philosophical tradition going 
back to Aristotle, but he is eclectic, drawing heavily on the thinking of the Bud- 
dha (primarily as interpreted by the Dalai Lama) and also on such contempo- 
rary moral thinkers as Amartya Sen, John Rawls, and Martha Nussbaum, and 
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introducing philosophers to the important recent empirical literature in the 
social sciences on subjective well-being by Daniel Kahneman, Ed Diener, Joshua 
Green, and Jonathan Haidt, among others. Eudaimonics is not “just philosophy,” 
or better: when philosophers address the questions of eudaimonics, they had 
better get out of their armchairs and consider a panoply of empirical findings 
about what people actually do, and think, and care about. The goal is nothing 
less than a theory of human nature, grounded not just in the social sciences but 
in the natural sciences, with special attention to evolutionary biology. 

A key feature of the theory are the “Spaces of Meaning” that structure 
our deepest values. People don’tall have the same Space of Meaning, not surpris- 
ingly, but the task of coordinating or merging the different spaces is not forlorn. 
This project obliges Flanagan to breach the various defensive ramparts that have 
been erected to keep science out of philosophy in general and ethics in partic- 
ular, and this he does with no wasted motion and no rancor. Partisans on both 
sides have a lot to learn from him; he appreciates the strengths and weaknesses 
of both “sides” and does not resort to the varieties of insincere lip service that 
typically deflect the hard questions. First, he argues (pace Clifford Geertz and 
other ideologues of Geisteswissenschaft) that there can indeed be a naturalistic, 
objective, scientific explanation of all human social and cultural phenomena. 
But this in itself cannot advance beyond is to ought. Before we can get to ought, 
we need to understand how there come to be valuers at all, and then how they 
evaluate their values. Then, wielding Wilfrid Sellars’s useful distinction between 
the manifest image and the scientific image, we can identify the Space of Mean- 
ing within the manifest image of our species, and, finally, participate in its critique. 
“The scientific image, if conceived carefully, need not be reductive, eliminativist, 
or disenchanting” (36). Flanagan, who coined the term “mysterian” in earlier 
work, firmly sets mysterianism aside. (Noam Chomsky has notoriously divided all 
unanswered questions into puzzles and mysteries; puzzles are soluble, mysteries 
are not. According to Chomsky, both consciousness and free will, for instance, 
are mysteries. Flanagan will have none of it.) The path he follows is carefully bio- 
logical and evolutionary, avoiding the pitfalls of crass views and not asking for 
too much from genetic evolution: “our explanatory resources do not end with 
evolutionary biology” and we also have the “transformative work that culture can 
do” (48). He can thus be agnostic about whether we are born selfish or altruis- 
tic; we are, he thinks, a “mixed bag.” And at the same time he sets aside specif- 
ically religious paths to “transcendence” and spirituality. So Flanagan presents 
us with a suitably mundane and matter-of-fact set of raw materials Out of which 
to construct morality, with no ingredients a scientist might shun, but also with 
all the categories and norms that culture can furnish. Basically, eudaimonics is 
troubleshooting the soul. What makes a good one tick, and what can go wrong? 
How can we optimize the potentials of these marvelous contraptions that evolu- 
tion, both genetic and cultural, has endowed us with? There are different schools 
of thought about eudaimonia, so our reverse engineering must allow for these 
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differences—a Ferrari has different aspirations from a Ford, after all—while still 
seeking as universal a canon as possible. 

Eudaimonia is the state of goodness, flourishing, that goes beyond bio- 
logical fitness, but fitness is a precondition for it. We do not decide to maximize 
fitness; that has been elected for all living things; but though we are constitutively 
set up to care about fitness (no surprises there) , we—and we alone—have a per- 
spective that looks beyond fitness. Since fitness must come first, the sad fact is 
that “for many persons, realizing their complex talents and interests is not in the 
cards” (58). That’s where political and economic preconditions come in. Now 
we can cast an engineer’s or ecologist’s eye over the totality of circumstances and 
see what is necessary or conducive to flourishing, to eudaimonia. Some social 
systems are systematically eudaimonia thwarting, and this is an objective fact 
that can be uncovered in the process of seeking wide reflective equilibrium for 
our evaluations. Here is where the chasm between 7s and ought is bridged, and 
Flanagan is alive to all the difficulties. In order to escape what he calls “the inter- 
nalist objection to eudaimonics” (118), he looks at an example of what he calls 
“local chauvinism” (137): the “many non-Jewish, middle-class women in Nazi 
Germany” who “were excellent wives, mothers, and so on... . Such women had 
to know about, and in some cases agree with, the views of many of their fellow 
German Catholics and Protestants, even if we suppose they knew nothing about 
the actual Holocaust. Did such women flourish? Were they eudaimon?” No, in 
spite of the fact that within their Space of Meaning, they satisfied all the norms. 
Can we find the leverage to support this cross-cultural verdict? Flanagan thinks 
we can and does a persuasive job of showing how, by describing and justifying a 
move from narrow reflective equilibrium to wide reflective equilibrium. An inter- 
esting comparison here is with J. M. Balkin’s book, Cultural Software: A Theory of 
Ideology (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998). Balkin, a professor of law at 
Yale, arrives at similar details in his account of the process that, he argues, can 
dispel what he calls Mannheim’s Paradox of Ideology: “If all discourse is ideo- 
logical, how is it possible to have anything other than an ideological discourse 
on ideology” (Cultural Software, 123). (lam surprised, by the way, that Flanagan, 
whose reading on these topics is admirably broad and deep, has somehow not 
come across this soul mate.) Whether or not either Flanagan or Balkin solves this 
problem, itis everybody’s problem, as Flanagan makes plain: The alternative idea 
that we might appeal to being good “in God’s eyes,” for instance, “is not a tactic 
available to the naturalist. It is predictable perhaps, but it is immature, epistemi- 
cally and emotionally irresponsible” (138). 

The whole bookis an exercise in tightrope walking, avoiding self-defeating 
appeals to mysterianism (incommensurability, thick description, inelimin- 
able subjectivity, . ..) on one side and scientism (reductionism, oversimplifica- 
tion, ...) on the other, and much of the value lies in the originality of the details 
in Flanagan’s excursion. There is an insightful discussion of Rawls’s retreat from 
universality, an interesting attempt ata dialogue between Buddhism and science, 
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including a proposal to tame the concept of karma (more specifically what he 
calls karmic causation) ,and a particularly sure-footed exploration of the pitfalls of 
subjective well-being research, distinguishing normative, methodological, and 
empirical problems. To those who would simply flee the project of measuring 
happiness (eudaimonia) objectively, this chapter is a gentle rebuke: try it—you’ll 
like it. As so often in such matters, the task is difficult but not impossible, how- 
ever ideologically convenient it would be to assume the worst. I also recommend 
his skeptical measure of the famous 1988 paper “Illusion and Well-Being,” by 
Shelley Taylor and Jonathan Brown, ending with “a caution against buying into 
any hyperbolic or global assessment of what the research on ‘positive illusions’ 
reveals” (176). Flanagan knows his way around the experimental literature, 
the meta-analyses and other cautions, so he sets a good example of this philo- 
sophical role. 

His take on religion is particularly refreshing. He is a former altar 
boy, now a “cultural Catholic” who is very taken with Buddhist doctrines and 
meditation practices. (He tells us that he spent a week in silent retreat while 
writing the closing chapter, and he recommends this to all.) His gentle criti- 
cism of the Dalai Lama—who can’t let go of rebirth, which is a deal-breaker for 
Flanagan—is balanced by not so gentle criticism of scientists whose own efforts 
at ecumenicism fail: “There are also, alas, many scientists who have simply not 
thought their science through and thus believe that it is epistemically responsi- 
ble for them to believe in a creator God. It isn’t” (103). And, for good measure, 
he has some trenchant remarks for his fellow Catholics, cultural and otherwise: 
“Go to Mass, meditate and pray in a Catholic way if you wish, consult the right 
saints depending on your needs, have fun, etc. This is a reasonable way of affirm- 
ing your identity, you can find wise moral guidance in places, and you can drop all 
the hocus-pocus stuff. That stuff is silly, unbecoming to thoughtful souls, and can 
be dangerous” (105). And this: “Morals are not about what God thinks is good 
or even what God commands, nor are morals about serving God’s purposes or 
doing God’s will. These ideas are out there, but they are childish ideas that are 
epistemically unwarranted” (126). 

One recommendation about religion left me unconvinced, however. 
Flanagan distinguishes between asserting, on the one hand, where truth and 
evidence must be the touchstone, and expressing/saying, on the other, where, 
he thinks, we can just let it rip since “we are only talking about stories” (191). 
Is this stable, or is it subtly or not so subtly corrosive? Anybody who thinks the 
answer is obvious has not, I think, taken the question as seriously as it deserves. 
Consider: “You can say ‘a miracle occurred’ you just can’t responsibly assert it” 
(197). What if those who hear you don’t recognize the distinction? This is bound 
to be true if they are children, or just docile or gullible. Can you hold yourself 
blameless if you know in your heart that you are just saying/expressing this? I 
don’t think so, but again, the issue is complicated. I am currently engaged in a 
research project in which we are interviewing clergy who seem to fit Flanagan’s 
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model: basically naturalists (and hence atheists) who nevertheless express the 
myths to their congregations—without saying, of course, “these are myths, not 
assertions!” Will these interviews uncover defensible justifications for persevering 
in these practices? We are keeping an open mind. 

It would be a shame if this book were ignored or underestimated by 
philosophers because it is written for everyone, not just philosophers. There is 
an ill-recognized pressure in philosophy to be hyperskeptical if not hypercyni- 
cal and to deem various optimistic projects to be hopelessly naive. Flanagan is a 
refreshing antidote to that. Go ahead, show how naive he is if you can. I think 
you'll find he’s covered the bases better than you imagined possible. 


Daniel C. Dennett 
Tufts University 
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Martinich and Stroll take a robust, no-nonsense line on fiction. Can we refer to 
fictional characters? Of course! Can we speak truly and falsely about them? Of 
course! Is fiction distinct from history? Of course!—even granted some border- 
line cases. In fact the authors think that philosophers have got themselves into a 
completely unnecessary mess in agonizing about fiction. A lot of wasted effort has 
been put into the “nonexistent problem about the nonexistent” (107). Thus they 
sweep aside metaphysical approaches, pretense theories, games of make-believe, 
and direct-reference theories. None of that is needed. Ordinary language and 
common sense will take the mystery (and misery) out of fiction. The final chapter 
is an all-out assault on Putnam’s Twin Earth scenario, rejected both as an “empir 
ically impossible” fiction and as philosophically impotent in generating insights 
into natural kind terms. Their parting shot: if you want to learn from fiction, read 
Shakespeare not Putnam. 

This is invigorating stuff, fun to read, full of argument, punchy, direct. 
So what exactly is their view about fiction? It has two main pillars. First, the differ- 
ence between fiction and nonfiction is that in fiction the Maxim of Quality, “Do 
not say what is false,” is suspended. Second, the Axiom of Existence, “Everything 
referred to must exist” is false and must be rejected. It turns out that itis the latter 
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and not the former that does most of the work. Suspending the maxim might be 
a license for storytellers to speak falsely, but once the axiom is discarded it follows 
that most of what storytellers do is speak the truth, so they don’t need the license. 
Thus when Bulmer Lytton famously begins his novel with the words “It was a dark 
and stormy night,” he is ndt speaking falsely (under license) but “stating what 
was true” (33). The novelist was reporting, not stipulating, a fictional fact: “If the 
readers accept that it was a dark and stormy night, then it was a dark and stormy 
night, not because it was declared to be such but because it was reported to be 
such” (33). It is not quite clear, then, what happens when the Maxim of Quality 
is suspended. 

Discussion of the Axiom of Existence occupies more space. Here the 
authors’ wider views about language emerge. They think the axiom arises from 
misplaced anxieties about how language “hooks up” with the world or how the 
“gap” between language and world can be bridged, for example, in pursuit of 
truth. For them, in contrast, the “basic linguistic phenomenon” is linguistic com- 
munication and that is a “kind of behavior” (20). This in turn dictates their the- 
ory of reference. Instead of thinking of reference in terms of “hooking up,” they 
prefer to think of it as a mode of communication. So reference succeeds when 
a speaker is “able to get the hearer to think of or mentally identify the object 
by providing a suitable name or description” (24). Ordinary speakers have no 
difficulty grasping how fictional names are used because they are familiar with 
the practice of storytelling. “Ifa fictional name is accepted by a community, then 
it has a referent” (28). 

The truth of statements about Sherlock Holmes does not imply the exis- 
tence of Sherlock Holmes in the real world. What makes a fictional statement 
true is a fictional fact. What are fictional facts? They are a species of “institu- 
tional facts.” So “Holmes is a detective” is comparable to “Beckham scored a 
goal.” Just as goal scoring is only possible given the rules of soccer, so facts about 
Holmes depend on the practice of fiction. We know when a fictional statement is 
true when we know what was said in a narrative and whether the narrator is reli- 
able. The truth of existence statements involving fictional characters depends on 
the context of utterance. The question “Does Godot exist?” (apropos Waiting for 
Godot) admits of a trivial and a nontrivial answer. There is a trivial “No” in the 
context of asking if he is a real world object or merely fictional; there is a non- 
trivial “No” in the context of interpreting the play and speculating on whether 
Estragon’s and Vladimir’s wait is in vain. Likewise, we do not contradict ourselves 
when we state that “Estragon and Vladimir exist” (in analyzing the play and draw- 
ing a contrast with Godot) and “Estragon and Vladimir do not exist” (in asserting 
their fictional status). Those who don’t like the look of such apparent contradic- 
tions are invited to reflect on legal fictions (where a daughter is deemed to be a 
son, where a child born to a married couple is deemed to be illegitimate, and so 
forth) (36ff.). 
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Other philosophical theories of fiction are more or less brusquely 
dismissed. Fictional characters cannot be abstract objects because Sherlock 
Holmes lived in London and no abstract object lives anywhere. Nor are fictional 
characters “indeterminate” beings because to raise any such metaphysical ques- 
tions about their existential status is to misunderstand the “institution.” More 
time is given to “pretense theories” (the whole of chapter 2), where the focus of 
attack is Kendall Walton. But the attack is somewhat blunted by failing to distin- 
guish different positions. Walton, after all, roundly rejects Searle’s theory of fic- 
tion as pretended illocutionary acts. And the fact that some speech acts in works 
of fiction are not pretended—an objection raised against pretense theories— 
would worry neither Walton nor Searle. Walton is accused of giving too much 
weight to imagining in his theory of fiction—using a concept of imagining that 
our authors think is far too vague—but it should be remembered that for Walton 
the relation of fiction to imagining is complicated, not least because he holds 
that something could be fictionally true, or true ina game of make-believe, even 
if no one imagines it. It is not right either to attribute to Walton the view that 
“imaginings are never true” (50), a view he explicitly rejects. Walton, then, is not 
defeated. Given his own strongly antimetaphysical line, it is surprising Walton 
comes under such attack in the first place. 

The target in chapter 3 is the historian Hayden White and his notion 
that history is fiction. The arguments against White are effective but offer little 
more than can be found in Noél Carroll’s comprehensive demolition, “Interpre- 
tation, History, and Narrative,” from 1990 (in his Beyond Aesthetics). Chapter 4 
offers a useful survey of theories of reference, including those of Frege, Russell, 
Marcus, and Kripke. All are shown to be committed to the objectionable Axiom 
of Existence. Once the axiom is discarded then, our authors argue, fictional 
names are seen to be no different in principle from other names as referential 
devices. Proper names are not rigid designators. Different contexts of use allow 
different criteria for successful reference. 

The breezy style and no-nonsense thesis give the book a refreshing feel, 
especially in contrast to the labyrinthine philosophical analyses to which fiction 
is often subjected, but I wonder how much impact the book will have in the 
philosophy of fiction as such, given its principal focus on theories of reference. 
For one thing, the overall stance on fiction, including the attack on the Axiom 
of Existence, is not entirely new. Richard Rorty’s well-known paper, “Is There 
a Problem about Fictional Discourse?” (Consequences of Pragmatism, 1982) takes 
a similar line, as does Charles Crittenden’s Unreality: The Metaphysics of Fictional 
Objects (1991). What perhaps is new is the idea that “fictional facts,” which make 
fictional statements true, are “institutional facts.” The notion that fiction isa 
rule-governed practice has been well aired, but the peculiar status accorded to . 
“institutional facts,” as here described, covers new ground, if not always with great 
clarity. Institutional facts, we are told, “have remarkable logical powers” and can 
be “inconsistent with physical facts” (39). Do they have the power, though, to 
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make the following seemingly true sentences consistent: (1) Holmes isa product 
of Conan Doyle’s imagination, and (2) Holmes isa flesh and blood person? Does 
“Holmes” refer to the same thing in both sentences? We are told that (2) is an 
institutional fact. Is (1) also? If not, is (1) a literal truth? About what? A fictional 
character? But what is that?€Questions about ontology just don’t seem to go away. 
The problem of reconciling sentences like (1) and (2) isa perennial headache 
for theorists of fiction. It should be more of a headache for Martinich and Stroll, 
particularly as they want to preserve “pretheoretical talk” about fiction. As any 
theorist of fiction will tell you, pretheoretical talk is just not consistent. Some- 
thing has to give. Maybe institutional facts will come to the rescue, but that is not 
yet proven. 


Peter Lamarque 
University of York 
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John Martin Fischer, Robert Kane, Derk Pereboom, and Manuel Vargas, Four 
Views on Free Will. 
Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2007. viii + 232 pp. 


Four Views on Free Will showcases the collaborative efforts of John Martin Fischer, 
Robert Kane, Derk Pereboom, and Manuel Vargas as each presents his view on 
freedom and responsibility and defends it against replies from the others. The 
result is highly successful; Four Views offers accessible presentations of major 
issues in freedom and responsibility without sacrificing scholarly quality. Readers 
new to this debate will find an excellent introduction to the field’s central prob- 
lems, augmented by an engaging argument/response format mirroring the dia- 
logical nature of contemporary philosophy. At the same time, Four Views offers 
several novel contributions to the debate, going beyond current literature and 
securing a place among the best recent work in this arena. The resulting book is 
useful to the novice and veteran at once. 

The early chapters of Four Views allow each author an opportunity to 
defend his preferred view. Chapter 1, by Robert Kane, defends event-causal lib- 
ertarianism. On Kane’s view, determinism undermines freedom and responsi- 
bility by precluding agents’ “ultimate responsibility” (UR) for their actions. If an 
agent is UR for an action, he or she “must be responsible for anything that is a 
sufficient cause or motive for the action’s occurring” (14, emphasis removed). 
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Kane takes UR to imply not merely that determinism is false, but also that some 
free actions are such that agents could have done otherwise; he thus follows tra- 
ditional libertarianism in defending an alternative possibilities requirement on 
free action. Despite this, Kane’s account is strikingly nontraditional, as it appeals 
to competing neural networks that utilize magnified quantum indeterminacy to 
create conflicts in the will. This allows Kane to present a naturalistic picture of 
libertarian agency that avoids appealing to agent causation. 

Chapter 2 is penned by John Martin Fischer, whose semicompatibilism 
has changed the face of the free will debate. Fischer takes moral responsibility to 
be compatible with determinism whether or not the latter precludes the freedom to 
do otherwise; he bases this on his inclination to accept the conclusions of both 
the consequence argument and Frankfurt’s argument against the principle of 
alternative possibilities. While the former holds that agents are unable to do oth- 
erwise if determinism is true, the latter implies that this ability is not required for 
moral responsibility. Consequently, Fischer distingtishes “regulative” control, or 
control over alternatives, from “guidance” control, a compatibilist-friendly vari- 
ety of control of one’s behavior as it unfolds in the actual sequence of events. Only 
the latter, on his view, is required for moral responsibility. 

Derk Pereboom’s chapter 3 defends hard incompatibilism, the view that 
agents in this world are neither free nor morally responsible. Notably, Pereboom 
denies that the freedom to do otherwise is required for moral responsibility. 
However, he argues for source incompatibilism on the basis of his four-case 
manipulation argument, involving a series of scenarios in which an agent, Plum, 
undergoes progressively weaker forms of manipulation, ending finally in a case 
of normal deterministic agency. Pereboom contends both that Plum lacks moral 
responsibility in the first case (involving the most severe manipulation), and that 
there is no relevant difference between the cases on which to base a judgment of 
responsibility in the deterministic case. He further argues that event-causal lib- 
ertarian views cannot account for freedom and responsibility because they fail 
to secure control beyond that available on compatibilist accounts. While Pere- 
boom believes that agent causation does provide such control, he contends, on 
the basis of empirical considerations, that we are not agent causes. In his estima- 
tion, this implies a need for significant revision of many typical reactions to moral 
behavior; indignation and moral resentment, for example, are never appropri- 
ate responses to wrongdoing. Other attitudes, such as gratitude, repentance, 
and love, have significant aspects that are not challenged by hard incompati- 
bilism. Consequently, these attitudes remain largely viable despite our lack of 
responsibility. 

The final account represented in Four Views is Manuel Vargas’s revision- 
ism, which is quickly garnering attention in philosophical circles despite being 
relatively new to the free will debate. Vargas distinguishes between “diagnostic” 
and “prescriptive” accounts of freedom and responsibility; the former attempts 
to describe the commonsense view of these notions, while the latter tells us 
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instead “how we ought to think” about them (129). In Vargas’s view, the intu- 
itive plausibility of the consequence argument, sociocultural considerations, 
_ and recent evidence from experimental philosophy all suggest that the correct 
diagnostic account of freedom is libertarian. Specifically, commonsense notions 
of freedom and responsibility presuppose an incompatibilistic ability to do oth- 
erwise. Yet, Vargas maintains that a lack of positive evidence for libertarianism, 
combined with various empirical considerations telling against it, suggest that we 
do not satisfy this picture of agency. Moreover, he is disinclined to embrace hard 
incompatibilism since there may be a “disparity between our theoretical supposi- 
tions about free will and the nature of free will itself” (146). Consequently, Vargas 
recommends a prescriptive account that eliminates libertarian commitments in 
favor of compatibilism. 

In the remainder of Four Views, each author is given an opportunity to 
respond to the others. These last four chapters are particularly engaging, as they 
contain the majority of the book’s original contributions. For example, Fischer 
and Pereboom continue their recent debate regarding Fischer’s response to 
Pereboom’s manipulation argument—namely, that Plum is morally responsible 
in all four cases, although manipulation precludes his blameworthiness in at least 
the first two. Kane and Vargas discuss the relationship between libertarianism 
and contemporary science, while Pereboom and Kane dispute both the success 
of Frankfurt cases and the degree of control available on libertarian accounts. 
While I lack the space to discuss each of the many intriguing issues raised in these 
chapters, I will briefly comment on one discussion between Fischer and Vargas 
concerning the extent to which semicompatibilism is revisionist. This discussion 
raises important questions about the role of Frankfurt cases in debates on free- 
dom and responsibility. 

Frankfurt cases were originally offered as counterexamples to the princi- 
ple of alternative possibilities (PAP): an agent is morally responsible for an action 
only if he or she could have done otherwise. In a typical case, an agent S delib- 
erates about whether to perform some action A. Unbeknownst to S, a “coun- 
terfactual intervener” has arranged things such that, if Sis not about to decide 
to A, he will cause her to do so (say, via neurological manipulation). As it hap- 
pens, S decides to Aon her own, with the intervener playing no role in the actual 
causal sequence leading to her action. Defenders of Frankfurt contend that Scan 
be morally responsible for deciding to A, despite being unable to do otherwise. 
Whether these cases succeed remains in dispute, and recent literature contains 
several objections and refinements to Frankfurt’s original examples. 

Now Fischer, in his response, concurs with Vargas’s diagnosis of the folk 
view as presupposing a freedom to do otherwise condition on responsibility. 
Because Fischer agrees with Vargas that this pretheoretical commitment is “deep 
and pervasive,” and because semicompatibilism dispenses with it, he contends 
that his own position “is a significant revision of ordinary, commonsense think- 
ing” (188). Fischer’s rejection of this presupposition rests largely on his defense 
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of Frankfurt cases; while he acknowledges that many of the reservations about 
these cases are legitimate, he holds that they can prove instructive even if they 
fail to indisputably provide a scenario in which PAP is false. This is because they 
“render a certain view plausible and attractive, where this view can then be seen 
to be appealing—and defended—on independent grounds” (189). 

Vargas’s response to Fischer, however, challenges this contention. There, 
Vargas distinguishes moderate revisionism, or “revisionism about what the folk 
think,” from weak revisionism—‘“revisionism about what the folk think they 
think,” or, roughly, revisionism regarding the folk’s beliefs about their own 
theoretical commitments (217). According to Vargas, Fischer’s position on 
Frankfurt cases shows that he cannot be moderately revisionist: “What we learn 
from Frankfurt-cases is that alternative possibilities are not required by our 
present concept of responsibility. So, if you accept that Frankfurt-cases are gen- 
uinely informative (which Fischer clearly does), then you have to think that our 
commonsense concept of responsibility does not inchude an alternative possibil- 
ities requirement.” (217) If Vargas is correct, then semicompatibilism is, contra 
Fischer, at most weakly revisionist. 

I believe that this dispute arises at least partly from a difference in how 
Fischer and Vargas interpret the dialectical role of Frankfurt cases. Ironically, this 
difference corresponds roughly to Vargas’s distinction between diagnostic and 
prescriptive accounts. Vargas interprets Frankfurt cases in a diagnostic context; 
that is, he believes that the role of Frankfurt cases is to reveal the nature 
of intuitions about moral responsibility. Fischer, alternatively, believes that 
Frankfurt cases figure significantly in prescriptive accounts. On this conception, 
Frankfurt cases need not definitively establish the falsity of PAP; rather, they need 
only weaken a pretheoretic intuitive commitment to this principle. In this sense, 
these cases are but one step in a dialectical process designed to convince us that 
our intuitions are misplaced. Now, I suspect that both ways of framing this debate 
have some validity; Frankfurt cases may well figure in both diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive accounts, with their role determined largely by contextual factors. Note, 
however, that when the debate over these examples is understood in Fischer’s 
sense, his claim that semicompatibilism is significantly revisionist appears to have 
force. If one is pretheoretically committed to something like PAP and subse- 
quently rejects this commitment on the basis of an argument (supplemented by 
Frankfurt cases) to the contrary, then it seems that one is revising what one thinks 
about alternative possibilities—but this, of course, fits Vargas’s definition of mod- 
erate revisionism. 

Is this good news or bad news for Vargas? Perhaps both. On the one 
hand, the diagnostic/prescriptive distinction is clearly important, and philoso- 
phers should strive to achieve greater clarity by noting where their theories 
stand with respect to it. On the other hand, the foregoing considerations suggest 
that this distinction may not set Vargas’s view apart as much as he had hoped. 
After all, the goal of argument is often revision of intuitive commitments, and 
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arguments, of course, are the keystone of philosophy. Perhaps, then, we are alla 
little revisionist. 


Jason S. Miller 
Florida State University , 
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Lucy O’Brien, Self-Knowing Agents. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. xi+ 231. 


The first person is “expressive of self-consciousness” (64). Subjects who use the 
first person, for example, in saying or thinking “Where am I?” not only succeed 
in referring to themselves but also know that they refer to themselves. In Self- 
Knowing Agents, O’Brien’s primary aim is to explain how it is that using the first 
person guarantees this knowledge—that is, to explain “howitis that ‘Tl’ expresses 
self-consciousness” (57). 

The explanation hinges on agent’s awareness, the awareness an agent has 
of an action by virtue of controlling it. Control consists in this: the agent eval- 
uates possibilities for action that he or she is aware of as possibilities; then he 
or she selects, endorses, or accepts one (116-17, 183). The possibilities in ques- 
tion are basic actions, that is, actions the subject can carry out without having to 
do anything else (163-65). The process of evaluation and selection immediately 
determines how the agent will act. For this reason, an agent who knows that some 
action resulted from his or her evaluation and selection is in a position to know 
which basic action resulted (165). Further, nobody else’s actions can be imme- 
diately determined by his or her process of evaluation and selection, only the 
agent’s (184). For this reason, if an agent knows that some action occurred as an 
immediate consequence of his or her process of evaluation and selection, then 
he or she is able to know that the action is his or her action (119). The general 
idea, then, is that agent’s awareness does not involve first person reference but 
does enable agents to know with respect to their own actions both who is acting 
and what the action is (123). 4 

The explanation of how ‘I’ expresses self-consciousness is now straight- 
forward. O’Brien holds that there are mental actions and that judging, wonder- 
ing, and supposing are all actions (89). Using the first person in thought or talk is 
a basic action (or perhaps a;component of one), and so can be done with agent’s 
awareness. Where the first person is used with agent’s awareness, the agent can 
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know that his or her action is one of using the first person and that he or she is the 
agent of this action. Now users of the first person also know that the first person is 
governed by the rule thatit refers to the subject who produced it (77). Knowledge 
of this rule in combination with agent’s awareness enables subjects who use the 
first person to judge that they have referred to themselves. 

In short, given some general knowledge about the term ‘I’, what enables 
us to know who we are referring to when using ‘T’ is the act of using ‘T’ itself. 

The book also explores a set of related claims about self-knowledge. 
These center on the question, how do we know which bodily action we are per- 
forming and, in the case of mental action, which thought we are thinking? As 
sketched above, agent’s awareness provides an answer. When an action results 
from evaluating and selecting possibilities that we are aware ofas possibilities, the 
agent can know what he or she is thinking or doing because he or she selected it. 
So it is the fact of acting with agent’s awareness and not any perception or repre- 
sentation of our actions that enables us to know what we are thinking and doing. 

The positive claims of Self/-Knowing Agents are supported by critical discu- 
ssion of alternative positions. One type of alternative is to reject the da- 
tum O’Brien sets out to explain, that the first person is expressive of self- 
consciousness. This might be rejected either on the grounds that ‘I’ does not 
refer (Anscombe) or on the grounds that using the first person need not involve 
knowing that one refers to oneself (Mellor). Both views are countered in detail 
(chapter 2 and 59-65). Perceptual accounts are another type of alternative to 
O’Brien’s position. In chapter 3, O’Brien discusses the view that self-conscious 
self-reference might be grounded in bodily awareness and Gareth Evans’s view 
that self-conscious self-reference depends on being able to use perceptual infor- 
mation to track one’s own location. Both views imply that perception, or at 
least memory based on perception, is necessary for self-conscious self-reference 
(47-48). O’Brien objects that we could use the first person self-consciously while 
suffering complete memory loss and full sensory deprivation (4-5, 34, 46). 

Is it true, as O’Brien and others claim, that agents would know who their 
own uses of ‘I’ referred to even if deprived of memory and perception? Although 
this claim carries much weight in Sel/-Knowing Agents, it is not defended. Unless 
this claim is obviously true, there is a gap in the main argument against percep- 
tual accounts. 

O’Brien interprets others’ views in the most charitable way possible and 
faces objections to her own squarely. She also identifies a counterexample to her 
own position. Recall that agent’s awareness was characterized in terms of control 
over action. This control takes the form of evaluating possibilities for action and 
selecting one. When the action is judging, O’Brien illustrates the general idea by 
suggesting that we “accept or endorse a given thought in the light of our aware- 
ness of the possible judgements we could make, and the reasons in favour of one 
over another” (116). But consider being suddenly struck by the thought, “I am 
supposed to be outside the school gates right now” (90). Thinking this thought 
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seems to involve self-reference as expressive of self-consciousness as any other use 
of the first person. But being struck by a thought involves no process of evaluat- 
ing possible thoughts and so does not involve agent’s awareness. On the face of 
it, then, O’Brien’s account cannot explain self-conscious uses of the first person 
in all cases. - 

The problem also affects O’Brien’s account of self-knowledge. Many of 
our actions, including our judgments, are triggered by things others say or do 
and by changes in our situation. The rude remark provokes a swift retort, the 
infant’s smile induces a hug. Agents don’t generally evaluate and select pos- 
sibilities in such cases, but they do exercise control to the extent that they 
can inhibit their actions. Control by inhibition cannot explain self-knowledge; 
indeed, inhibition sometimes requires awareness of which action one is inhibit- 
ing. So agent’s awareness construed as evaluation and selection cannot explain 
an agent’s knowledge of which action he or she is performing in these cases. 

O’Brien’s main response to these counterexamples is to suggest that they 
are derivative in the sense that self-knowledge in cases lacking agent’s aware- 
ness depends on the existence of other cases in which there is agent’s awareness 
(90-92). This suggestion is hard to evaluate without an account of how the 
dependence works. When an infant’s smile induces hugging (say), how does the 
agent’s knowledge of who is acting now depend on his or her knowledge of who 
acted on other occasions? O’Brien’s core idea is that the fact of acting enables an 
agent to know who is acting. This seems equally plausible in cases where action is 
not the outcome of a process of evaluation and selection. Perhaps, then, the sub- 
stantive account of agent’s awareness needs modification. As it stands, O’ Brien’s 
account makes no appeal to connections among a subject’s thoughts and actions. 
The account works as well for an agent who acts just once as it does for an agent 
who enjoys a long and eventful life. If the lives of self-conscious agents necessar- 
ily form more than a series of isolated actions, one way to modify the account of 
agent’s awareness would be to appeal to how an agent’s judgments fit with his or 
her other thoughts and how his or her bodily actions affect his or her plans. 

SelfKnowing Agents is a deep and ambitious book that develops and 
defends a new thesis about the role of agency in self-reference and self- 
knowledge. Readers will be grateful that O’Brien sets the scene for her account 
with sympathetic and rigorous discussion of competing and connected positions. 
And there is a richness to the book that this review entirely fails to capture, 
for O’Brien deftly weaves the main arguments into larger-scale views about the 
nature of action, bodily awareness, and agency. 


Stephen Butterfill 
Warwick University 
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Persistence and the First-Person Perspective 





Dilip Ninan 


University of St Andrews 


1. Introduction 


A familiar divide in the theory of personal identity over time is between 
those who think personal identity is essentially a matter of psychological 
continuity and those who think it is essentially a matter of bodily (or 
biological) continuity. But these theorists share a common opponent: 
the philosopher who thinks personal identity is a “further fact,” over and 
above facts about psychological and bodily continuity. Parfit (1984) calls 
the view that personal identity is essentially a matter of psychological or 
bodily continuity “the Complex View,” and he calls the view that personal 
identity is a further fact, over and above the continuity facts, “the Simple 
View.” 

The Simple View is not popular in contemporary philosophy, but 
it is not completely without appeal.’ As several philosophers have noted, 
the Simple View looks compelling when one thinks about one’s own per- 
sistence from the first-person point of view or “from the inside.”? But 
in spite of its first-person appeal, the Simple View has few adherents, 


For helpful comments and discussion, thanks to Rachael Briggs, Alex Byrne, Richard 
Holton, Vann McGee, Sarah Moss, Joel Pust, Judith Jarvis Thomson, Stephen Yablo, Seth 
Yalcin, Zoltan Gendler Szab6, and to audiences at MIT, University College London, and 
Arché (St Andrews). I’m especially grateful to Caspar Hare, Robert Stalnaker, and an 
anonymous referee for the Philosophical Review for helping to clarify key aspects of this 


essay. 
1. Nor completely without defenders. See, for example, Chisholm (1969), Madell 


(1981), Swinburne (1984), Lowe (1996, 41-44), and Merricks (1998). Earlier defenders 
of the Simple View include Butler (1736) and Reid (2002 [1785]). 

2. See, for example, Chisholm 1969; Madell 1981; Jepnsten 1987; Nagel 1986, 
chap. 3; Blackburn 1997; and Baker 2000, 132ff. 
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largely because it has certain undesirable theoretical consequences: it con- 
flicts with the widely held doctrine of physicalism (the view that everything 
supervenes on the physical), and it posits hidden facts about our persis- 
tence, facts that cannot even in principle be discovered by well-placed 
observers. The aim of this essay is to suggest a way of respecting our first- 
person judgments about our persistence without having to accept these 
consequences. 

I begin in §2 by giving a more precise statement of the Simple and 
Complex Views. In 83, I set out the central dilemma of the essay, first no- 
ting the first-person case for the Simple View and then showing how the 
Simple View conflicts with physicalism and requires us to posit hidden 
facts. In §4, I present an account of first-person imagining and its rela- 
tion to possibility: the basic idea is that first-person imaginings have cen- 
tered worlds contents in the sense of Lewis [1979] 1983, and thus serve as 
evidence for centered possibilities, a type of possibility analyzed in terms of 
centered worlds (Lewis [1983a] 1999; Lewis 1986, 84.4). In 85, I use this 
account—along with a claim about the ontology of persistence—to show 
how our first-person judgments about our persistence can be reconciled 
with physicalism and with the claim that there are no hidden persistence 
facts. I close by considering an objection to the resulting account. 


2. Simple and Complex 


The Complex View says that personal identity is essentially a matter of 
some kind of physical or psychological continuity. So we can think of the 
Complex View as a long disjunction, one that says that either the psycho- 
logical continuity theory is true or the bodily continuity theory is true 
or... and so on for each plausible, informative view of personal identity. 
A standard way of formulating a continuity theory is to say something like 
this: . 


Schema | 


For all possible worlds w and all stages x and y in w, x and y are stages of 
the same person in w iff x bears Rto y in w. 


Stages are understood by four-dimensionalists to be human-shaped 
objects that exist only for a brief moment; entities like you and me are 
aggregates of such stages, and so we are extended in time just as we are 
extended in space (Lewis 1976). Three-dimensionalists can understand a 
stage as a pair consisting of a continuing object and a time at which the 
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object exists (Sider 1999).° In the above schema, ‘R’ can be replaced by 
‘the relation of psychological continuity’ to yield the psychological con- 
tinuity theory or by ‘the relation of bodily continuity’ to yield the bodily 
continuity theory, and so on. 

Although this may seem like a reasonable way of setting things up, 
it has the unfortunate consequence of ignoring certain views of how we 
persist. Animalists think that we have the persistence conditions of human 
organisms or human animals, so that our persistence through time is 
essentially a matter of biological continuity.* Animalists often claim that 
we are essentially human organisms and only contingently persons (Olson 
2007, 45-46). On this view, even if we replaced ‘R’ in Schema 1 with ‘the 
relation of biological continuity’, we would not have fully characterized 
our persistence conditions for the resulting account would tell us only 
what it takes for us to survive and remain persons not what it takes for us 
to survive simpliciter.® But it is the latter question that is the central one: 
what are the necessary and sufficient conditions for my survival, whether 
or not I will survive as a person? Now it might be that animalists are wrong 
and that we are in fact essentially persons. But since the Complex View is 
supposed to be neutral between various different views of our persistence 
conditions, our definition of the Complex View should not exclude ani- 
malism from the outset. For this reason, we might be better offformulating 
continuity views as follows: 


Schema 2 


For all x € S and all possible worlds w in which x exists, and all stages y 
and zin w, if y isastage of xin w, then zis astage of x in w iff z bears R to 


yin w. 


The set S is intended to include you, me, and all the other uncon- 
troversial cases of human persons, actual and nonactual. All theories of 
our persistence have something to say about the persistence conditions of 
these entities; we can leave it open whether or not these entities are essen- 
tially persons or essentially human organisms or essentially something else 
altogether. 


3. For an introduction tofand thorough discussion of, the debate between three- 


dimensionalists and four-dimensionalists, see Sider 2001b. 
4. Defenders of animalism include Snowdon (1990), van Inwagen (1990), and Olson 


(1997). See also Olson 2007. 
5. Indeed, the theory that results from such a substitution is false according to most 


versions of animalism since animalists usually maintain that x and y can be biologically 
continuous with each other without x being the same person as y. 
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Another caveat: I don’t think the Complex View rules out the idea 
that there are cases in which it’s indeterminate whether or not someone 
should be described as having survived some vicissitude. For example, it 
may be that when psychological continuity comes apart from bodily con- 
tinuity, it’s indeterminate what happens to the initial individual, whether 
he or she goes where his or her body goes or where his or her psychology 
goes (Sider 2001a). So in addition to the instances of Schema 2 we get by 
replacing ‘R’ with a description of some continuity relation, I want our 
long disjunction to include views that allow for (a significant amount of ) 
indeterminacy. 

Call our long disjunction ‘Disjunction’. The Complex View is the 
view that Disjunction is true. Anyone who believes one of the disjuncts— 
animalists, psychological continuity theorists, and so on—is an adherent 
of the Complex View. The Simple View entails that Disjunction is false. 

Note that Disjunction entails a supervenience thesis:° it entails that 
facts about our persistence supervene on facts about continuity in this 
sense: 


Supervenience 


For all x, x’ € S, and for all possible worlds w, w’ such that x exists in w 
and x’ exists in w’, and for all pairs of stages (y, z) in w, (y’, 2’) inw/:if yisa 
stage of xin w, and y’ isa stage of x’ in w’, and y and zin wand y’ and z’ in 
w’ are the same with respect to continuity, then z is a stage of x in w iff z’ is 


a stage of x’ in w’.’ 


6. To see that Disjunction entails Supervenience, suppose that an arbitrary disjunct 
of Disjunction is true but that Supervenience is false. An arbitrary disjunct: 


For all x € Sand all possible worlds w in which x exists, and all stages y and z in w, if y 
is a stage of x in w, then zis a stage of x in w iff z bears R to y in w. 


Since we’re supposing that Supervenience is false, there must be individuals x and x’, and 
worlds w and w’, and pairs of stages (y, 2) in w and (y’, 2’) in w’ such that: y is a stage of 
xin w, and y’ isa stage of x’ in w’, and y and zand y’ and z are the same with respect to 
continuity, but z is a stage of xin w while z’ is nota stage of x’ in w’. Nowsince y and zand 
y’ and z’ are the same with respect to continuity, z bears R to y in w iff z’ bears Rto y’ in 
w’ (I’m assuming that R is symmetric). There are two cases: First case: z bears R to yin w 
and z’ bears R to y’ in w’. So we have that y’ is a stage of x’ in w’ and z’ bears R to yin w’. 
But then given our disjunct, it follows that z’ is a stage of x’ in w’ , which contradicts the 
supposition. Second case: z doesn’t bear R to y in w, and z doesn’t bear R to y’ in w’. But 
then since y is a stage of x in w, and z doesn’t bear Rto y in w, it follows from our disjunct 
that z isn’ta stage of x in w, and that again contradicts our supposition. Thus any arbitrary 
disjunct of Disjunction entails Supervenience, and so all of them do, and so Disjunction 
does. 

7. Supervenience would need to be qualified if there were any cases in which itis inde- 
terminate whether or not two stages are stages of the same individual. This could be done 
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Two pairs of possible stages (x, y) in w and (x’, y’) in w’ are the same with 
respect to continuity iff: 


¢ x is psychologically continuous with y in w iff x’ is psychologically 
continuous with y’ in w’; 

e xis bodily continuous with y in w iff x’ is bodily continuous with y’ 
inw’; i 

e xis “brain continuous” with y in w iff x’ is “brain continuous” with 
yin w’; 

e and so on for each relevant continuity relation (including “non- 
branching” versions of the above relations). 


The basic idea behind Supervenience is that any two possible situa- 
tions that share the same continuity facts share the same persistence facts. 
There can be no difference in howyou and I persist without that difference 
being grounded in the relevant continuity facts. 

If Supervenience is true, its truth is not brute; if it is true, it is true 
because one of the disjuncts of Disjunction is true (remember: Disjunc- 
tion includes as disjuncts all plausible informative theories of our per- 
sistence). So we needn’t consider a view which denies Disjunction but 
endorses Supervenience. I take the Complex View to be committed to 
Disjunction, and therefore committed to Supervenience. And I take the 
Simple View to be committed to the denial of Supervenience, and so to 
the denial of Disjunction. 


3. The Dilemma 
3.1. The Case for the Simple View 


Here’s something I like about the Simple View: it seems true when I con- 
sider my own persistence through time from the inside or from the first- 
person point of view. I’m notalone in finding this aspect of the Simple View 
appealing. A recurring theme in the literature on our persistence is that, 
when one considers one’s own persistence from the first-person point of 
view, it seems as though one’s persistence is a basic and fundamental fact, 


by changing the consequent of the above conditional to: ‘(z is a stage of x in w, and z’ is 
a stage of x’ in w’) or (z is nota stage of x in w, and z’ is nota stage of x’ in w’) or (itis 
indeterminate whether z is a stage of x in w, and it is indeterminate whether 2’ is a stage of 
x im ww) 

8.. Given acontinuity relation R, the corresponding nonbranching relation is the one 
that holds between stages x and y iff (i) x bears Rto y, and (ii) there is no stage z (z # x 
and z # y) such that one and only one of x and y bears R to z. 
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one that is metaphysically independent of facts about physical and psycho- 
logical continuity.® 

For example, Blackburn (1997, 181) notes that when one imagines 
the well-known fission thought experiment from the first-person point of 
view, one can see three possibilities for one’s survival, all of which are con- 
sistent with the same continuity facts (see:also Madell 1981, 127-31 and 
Baker 2000, 137). To see this, let us first remind ourselves of the details of 
the fission case. In that case, someone’s brain is divided, and his or her left 
hemisphere is then transplanted into a waiting body, and his or her right 
hemisphere is transplanted into a different waiting body. The two result- 
ing individuals bear a high degree of psychological continuity to the initial 
individual, so much so that, were it not for the other individual, any psy- 
chological continuity theorist would happily concede that the initial indi- 
vidual had survived the operation. If we imagine that the left-hemisphere 
individual is to awake in a bright green room and the right-hemisphere 
individual is to awake in a bright red room, then Blackburn’s point is that 
when I imagine from the inside undergoing fission, it seems as if there are 
three ways things could go: either I awake to see green, or I awake to see 
red, or I do notawake atall. That is, [can imagine from the inside undergo- 
ing fission and waking up in the green room, and I can imagine undergo- 
ing fission and waking up in the red room, and I can imagine undergoing 
fission and failing to wake up at all. But in all three cases, the continuity 
facts would be exactly the same, and so Blackburn’s observation suggests 
that facts about my survival are further facts, over and above the facts about 
physical and psychological continuity. 

More precisely, a problem for Supervenience arises as follows. If 
there is a case in which I go left and see green, there is a possible world w in 
which a postfission stage z of the individual in the green room isa stage of 
me. If there isa case in which I go right and see red, there is a possible world 
w’ in which a postfission stage z’ of the individual in the green room is not 
a stage of me (since I end up in the red room). But consider y,a prefission 
stage of me in w, and y’, a prefission stage of me in w’. y and z in wand y’ 
and z' in w’ are the same with respect to continuity, and yet z isa stage ofme 
in w even though z’ is nota stage of me in w’. So Blackburn’s observation 
seems to give us a counterexample to Supervenience. 

Blackburn’s observation tells directly against Supervenience, and 
so indirectly against Disjunction since the latter entails the former. But 


9. See the references in footnote 2. 
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several authors have pointed to considerations that tell directly against 
Disjunction itself. Consider, for example, this passage from Thomas Nagel 
(1986, 33): 


When I consider my own individual life from inside, it seems that my exis- 
tence in the future or the past—the existence of the same ‘I’ as this one— 
depends on nothing butitself. ... My nature then appears to at least con- 
ceptually independent not only of bodily continuity but of all other subjec- 
tive mental conditions, such as memory and psychological similarity. It can 
seem, in this frame of mind, that whether a past or future mental state is 
mine or notisa fact not analyzable in terms of any relations of continuity, 
psychological or physical, between that state and my present state. 


And consider this one from Mark Johnston (1987, 70): 


We can imagine many sorts of cases that seem to involve one’s ceasing to 
be associated with a particular human body and human personality. These 
cases are particularly compelling when imagined “from the inside.” So I 
am to imagine undergoing a radical change in my form . . . and perhaps 
concurrently a wild change in my psychology. There seems to be nothing 
internally incoherent about such imaginings. 


In essence, both Nagel and Johnston are pointing to the fact that, 
for each disjunct d in Disjunction, I can imagine from the inside a sce- 
nario in which I survive some vicissitude without enjoying the continuity 
that d says is necessary for my survival. The fission case is already one in 
which one imagines surviving without one’s particular body, but Nagel and 
Johnston both note that one can also imagine surviving the destruction of 
one’s psychology, perhaps by undergoing a nefarious medical procedure 
that results in one’s waking up with an entirely new set of apparent memo- 
ries, beliefs, desires, character traits, and so on. As Nagel and Johnston say, 
such cases are most compelling when imagined from the inside, or from 
the first-person point of view. The observation that one can imagine under- 
going a complete psychological transformation—a “brain zap”—was also 
made by Chisholm 1969 and Williams 1970. Roderick Chisholm, who was 
explicitly arguing for the Simple View, noted that in order ‘to appreciate 
the possibility that someone might survive such a vicissitude, “it may be 
necessary to imagine that the person in question is oneself” (Chisholm 
1969, 103-4): 

Philosophers inclined toward the idea that our persistence is a mat- 
ter of psychological continuity have not, as far as I am aware, rejected the 
possibility of such first-person imaginings. Instead, they suggest that if we 
subjected an individual A to a complete brain zap, the individual B that 
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resulted would not be identical to A (see, for example, Shoemaker 1984, 
87 and Perry 2002, 115-18). This may be correct as a claim about what we 
should say about such a case “from the outside,” that is, as a claim about 
what to say were we to observe someone undergoing a brain zap, but it says 
nothing about the claim that surviving a brain’zap seems possible from the 
inside. 

In what follows, I will, for the sake of simplicity, focus on Black- 
burn’s observation that, when I look at fission-from the first-person point 
of view, it seems that there are three ways things could go. This observation 
gives us an apparent counterexample to Supervenience, and thus illus- 
trates the general theme that the Simple View looks true when we look at 
hypothetical cases from the first-person point of view. 


3.2. Against the Simple View: Physicalism . 


The Simple View takes seriously the possibility judgments I’m inclined 
to make when I imagine cases from the first-person point of view. That’s 
something I like about the Simple View. But here’s something I don’t like 
about it: it conflicts with physicalism, the doctrine that everything super- 
venes on the physical. 

Physicalism is often characterized as the thesis that any two possi- 
ble worlds that are physically just alike are alike simpliciter.'? One might 
think that the denial of Supervenience entails the denial of physicalism 
so defined. But, strictly speaking, it doesn’t. For to deny Supervenience is 
to deny that facts about our persistence supervene on the local continuity 
facts. But one can deny this while maintaining physicalism if one holds that 
facts about our persistence supervene on the totality of the physical facts. 
That is, one might hold that two situations s and s’ could be exactly alike in 
their continuity facts and yet differ on the persistence facts because there is 
some physical difference between the possible worlds in which s and s’ are 
located—perhaps s’s world contains an extra fundamental particle float- 
ing around in some remote region of space. 

This isa possible position but nota plausible one. Consider the Sim- 
ple View’s treatment of fission, which is motivated by Blackburn’s obser- 
vation that when I imagine facing fission from the first-person point of 
view, I can imagine things going in three different ways. In taking this to 


10. Some authors prefer to restrict the domain of quantification to worlds “which con- 
tain the same basic laws and ingredients as our world” (Jackson 1998, 13). See Jackson 
1998, chap. 1 and Stoljar 2005 for some discussion of the subtleties involved in formulating 
physicalism. 
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challenge Supervenience, all three cases must be ones in which the rele- 
vant continuity facts are exactly the same. But it’s simply not the case that 
the only way to accomplish this imaginative feat is to hold that there is some 
physical difference between the three imagined situations; on the con- 
trary, the normal way of imagining the case is to hold everything—including 
every physical fact—fixed, while varying only the facts about what happens 
to oneself. And if that’s right, then Blackburn’s observation seems to con- 
flict with physicalism for it would seem to suggest that there are three possi- 
ble worlds w, w’, w” thatare physically identical but differ on what happens 
to me after fission: in w, I end up in the green room; in w’, lend up in the 
red room; and in w”, I don’t exist after fission. These three worlds are phys- 
ically just alike, but not alike simpliciter, and so would seem to constitute a 
counterexample to physicalism." 

I find the Simple View’s incompatibility with physicalism unattrac- 
tive, and I’m not alone in this. Indeed, I suspect this is one of the main 
reasons the Simple View has so few advocates in contemporary philoso- 
phy. Anumber of theorists explicitly reject the Simple View on the grounds 
that it contradicts physicalism (or “materialism”). For example, Eric Olson 
(1997, 3-4) begins his book-length defense of animalism with the assump- 
tion of materialism, thus ruling out the Simple View from the get-go. 
Sydney Shoemaker (1984, 71) similarly takes materialism to be a con- 
straint on a theory of our persistence: 


An account of personal identity .. . ought also to cohere with the rest of 
what we know about the world. In my own view, this last requirement means 
that an account of personal identity ought to be compatible with a natural- 
istic, or materialistic, account of mind. 


Olson and Shoemaker are not unusual in treating physicalism as a back- 
ground assumption. In contemporary philosophy, physicalism is essen- 
tially the default view; it is departures from physicalism that are usually 
taken to require extensive motivation. So if, like Olson, Shoemaker and 


11. One could try to avoid this argument by claiming that physicalism is really the view 
that any two worlds that are physically alike are qualitatively alike and then claiming that 
the only differences between these three worlds are nonqualitative (“haecceitist”) differ- 
ences. As far as I can see, this mové will work only if one also accepts a generous ontology 
of persistence, of the sort I discuss in §5. Although it’s beyond the scope of the present 
essay to explore this interesting option in detail, let me offer two reasons for not going this 
route: first, I’m not sure that the combination of a generous ontology of persistence plus 
haecceitism is ultimately sustainable; and second, unlike the view developed in this essay, 
the haecceitist view would seem to lack the resources to explain why it is that the three pos- 
sibilities in question are most easily seen from the first-person point of view. 
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many other philosophers, you find physicalism attractive, you will find 
yourself with a reason to dislike the Simple View. 


3.3. Against the Simple View: Hidden Facts 


Here is another thing I don’t like about the Simple View: it posits hidden 
facts about our persistence. Again I’m notalone in objecting to this feature 
of the Simple View. Johnston (1987, 63, 74), for example, takes it be a con- 
straint on an account of our persistence that it be compatible with a non- 
mysterious account of how we can come to know the persistence facts, and 
he rejects the Simple View on the ground that it violates this constraint.” 

To see what’s at issue, consider the fission case again. Suppose that 
you and I are watching someone—call him “Sam’—undergo fission. Prior 
to fission, we are permitted to study his body, brain, and psychology very 
closely. We run tests, perform brain scans, and ask him lots of detailed 
questions. In sum: we have access to as much information about Sam as 
we like. And when the operation occurs, we are permitted to monitor it 
very closely. And after the operation, we are again given access to all the 
relevant information about the two resulting individuals, the one with the 
left hemisphere in the green room, and the one with the right hemisphere 
in the red room. We learn what their bodies, brains, and psychologies are 
like, and how their bodies, brains, and psychologies are related to Sam’s. 
We know that both are conscious, we know what they are thinking, we know 
“what it’s like” for them. In sum: we now have all the information that could 
possibly be relevant for deciding what happened to Sam. 

The Simple View tells us that there are three ways things could have 
gone for Sam: either he ended up with the left hemisphere in the green 
room, or with the right hemisphere in the red room, or he failed to sur- 
vive. But it seems that we cannot possibly come to know which possibility 
has obtained. For no matter which possibility has obtained, all of our rel- 
evant evidence will be exactly the same. No matter which possibility has 
obtained, all the facts about these three individuals-at-times—all the facts 
about their bodies, brains, and psychologies, and how they are related— 
will be the same. But since these are the only facts relevant for deciding 
whether two individuals-at-times are the same or not, all of the evidence 
relevant to the question of what happened to Sam will be exactly the same 
in all three cases. It’s thus hard to see howwe could ever come to know what 
happened to Sam. 


12. See also Shoemaker 1963, 12 and Shoemaker 1984, 123-24. 
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That the Simple View posits hidden facts isn’t a decisive objection 
to it—there can be unknowable truths. But it is, I think, an unattractive 
feature of the view: other things being equal, a view that doesn’t posit 
hidden persistence facts is preferable to one that does. One reason for 
this is that it just doesfi’t seem like there are hidden persistence facts: 
when I imagine observing every last detail of a fission case, it just seems 
false to me that there is a hidden fact about the case, a possibility whose 
obtaining or failure to obtain is one we could not even in principle detect. 
When I imagine examining these cases very closely, learning every fact 
about the relevant bodies, brains, and psychologies, it seems to me that 
I know everything that there is to be known about the case. The hypo- 
thesis that there is a further, completely undetectable fact here just seems 
unwarranted. 

Another reason for disliking this feature of the Simple View 
emerges when we compare it to the Complex View. For the Complex 
View offers us a simple and straightforward account of how we come 
to know facts about our persistence: if we know the continuity facts— 
which are ordinary, externally observable facts about bodies, brains, and 
* psychologies—then we can come to know the persistence facts if we know 
how they supervene on the continuity facts. In contrast, it’s far from clear 
what the Simple theorist can say about how we come to know facts about 
our persistence. Since the Simple View denies Supervenience, there will 
have to be cases—like the fission case—in which we know all the continu- 
ity facts but cannot even in principle come to know the persistence facts. 
So it is hard to see how the Simple theorist will be able to give an account 
of how we come to know the persistence facts that is as simple and straight- 
forward as the Complex theorist’s account. While perhaps not a decisive 
consideration, this does seem like a serious cost of accepting the Simple 
View, a cost that adherents of the Complex View don’t have to pay. 


3.4. Summary 


Like Nagel and Blackburn and others, I find something appealing about 
the Simple View for it takes seriously how things seem to me from the first- 
person point of view. When_] imagine cases from the inside, it seems that 
facts about my persistence are not fixed by facts about physical and psycho- 
logical continuity. 

But there are two things I don’t like about the Simple View: first, it 
conflicts with physicalism, the attractive idea that everything supervenes 
on the physical, and, second, it has the consequence that I could know all 
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the relevant physical and psychological continuity facts in a given situation 
but still be in the dark about the persistence facts. 

I'd like it if there was a view that: (i) respected my judgments about 
how things look from the first-person point of view, but (ii) didn’t conflict 
with physicalism, and (iii) didn’t posit hidden facts. That is, I'd like a view 
that allowed me to avail of the benefits of the Simple View without incur- 
ring its main costs. The rest of this essay is devoted to developing such a 
view. 


4. Imagination and Possibility 


The main conflict we’ve been discussing is over the number of possibil- 
ities for the persistence facts compatible with a given specification of the 
continuity/ physical facts. From the inside, it seems that there are multiple 
possibilities for my persistence compatible with a given specification of the 
continuity facts and also multiple possibilities for my persistence compati- 
ble with a given specification of the physical facts. But physicalism requires 
there to be only one possibility for my persistence with a given specification 
of the physical facts. And unless there is only one possibility for the persis- 
tence facts compatible with a given specification of the continuity facts, it 
is hard to see how hidden persistence facts can be avoided, given that the 
continuity facts constitute the only evidence relevant to determining the 
persistence facts. 

So far we've been assuming that all the possibilities in question— 
including the ones we see from the inside—are possible worlds. But I want 
to show that there is some motivation for questioning this assumption; in 
particular, there is some motivation for questioning the assumption that 
the possibilities we see from the inside are possible worlds. But if they’re 
not possible worlds, what are they? The answer to that question emerges 
rather naturally once we get clearer on what it is to imagine something 
from the inside. 


4.1. Imagination 


The distinction between imagining from the inside and imagining from 
the outside is often made in the philosophical literature, though it’s not 
entirely clear whether or not everyone has precisely the same distinction 
in mind.'* The distinction we’re interested in is between imagining a 


13. The distinction (or something like it) appears, in different guises, in a variety 
of philosophical discussions. See, for example, Williams [1966] 1973; Nagel 1974, n. 1; 
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hypothetical case in which some events befall some individuals, any of 
whom may or may not be identical to you or me, on the one hand, and 
imagining being one of the participants in a hypothetical case, on the other 
(as when one imagines undergoing fission). The distinction is rough but 
clear enough for preserft purposes. 

I want to suggest that it is useful to think of this distinction as a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of content. To see what I have in mind, think 
first about imagining from the outside. Pretend for a moment that I have 
superpowers of imagining and that I can imagine a scenario in maximally 
specific detail—that is, suppose I can imagine a whole world, fixing every 
last detail of the imagined world. Suppose I imagine from the outside a 
situation in which the New England Patriots win the Super Bowl over the 
New York Giants, and I imaginatively fix every possible detail of this situ- 
ation. How could we characterize the content of this imagining? Since the 
content of my imagining specifies in complete detail a certain possible situ- 
ation, a way things could be, itis natural to represent it bya certain possible 
world: the possible world that is exactly as my imagining specifies the world 
to be (there is only one, since my imagining is maximally specific). Call that 
world ‘w’: w represents the content of my imagining from the outside that 
the Patriots win the Super Bowl. 

Continue to pretend I have superpowers of imagining. Suppose 
now I undertake a different imaginative task: I imagine exactly the same 
scenario described above—the very same game, the very same world—but 
I imagine that scenario from the point of view of one of its participants. 
Suppose, for example, that I imagine being Tom Brady, the quarterback 
of the New England Patriots, in the scenario described above. I imagine 
completing touchdown passes, leaving the field with victory in hand, and 
falling into the arms of my supermodel girlfriend. 

How could we represent the content of this imagining? Here’s an 
idea: represent the content as the pazr consisting of the possible world 
w and Tom Brady, that is (w, Tom Brady). That w is the first member of 
the pair represents the fact that the objective scenario I’m imagining corre- 
sponds to the possible world w, and so is the very same objective scenario I 
earlier imagined from the outside. That Tom Brady is the second member 
of the pair represents the fact that Iam looking at w from Brady’s point of 
view: Iam imagining being Tom Brady in that objective scenario. 


Wiggins 1976, 143; Wiggins 1980, 153-54; Peacocke 1985; Reynolds 1989; Walton 1990, 
28-35: Shoemaker 1994; Velleman 1996; Hill 1997; Martin 2002; Higginbotham 2003; 
Recanati n.d.; Recanati 2007; and Ninan 2008. 
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Note that I could imagine the very same scenario from another 
point of view: I could imagine being Eli Manning, the quarterback for the 
New York Giants. I imagine being sacked by the Patriots’ front line, los- 
ing the game, and then being pilloried in the New York Post. The content 
of this imagining could be represented as (w, Eli Manning), representing 
the fact that I am again imagining the very same objective scenario (w) 
as I did in the two imaginings described above, but this time I am viewing 
things from Manning’s point of view. 

So this account enables us to represent the fact that in all three cases 
I imagine the same objective scenario: in the first case, the content of the 
imagining is simply the possible world w, reflecting the fact that ’m imag- 
ining that scenario from the outside and so from no one’s point of view; 
in the second case, the content of my imagining is (w, Tom Brady), repre- 
senting the fact that I’m viewing that same scenario from Brady’s point of 
view; in the third case, the content is (w, Eli Manning), representing the 
fact that I’m viewing that scenario from Manning’s point of view. 

Anote on terminology: a pair consisting ofa possible world and one 
of its inhabitants is a centered world. 11 have more to say about centered 
worlds shortly, but first let me extend the present account to deal with the 
fact that I don’t have superpowers of imagining. Since my imaginative abil- 
ities are limited, I never imagine a possible situation in full detail; my imag- 
inings are never maximally specific. When I imagine the Patriots’ winning 
the Super Bowl, my imagining is silent on ever so many details. I do not 
imaginatively “settle” whether the game is being played on a Friday or on 
a Sunday, nor whether there is an even or an odd number of people in 
the crowd, nor whether the Patriots’ coach is wearing a wristwatch or not, 
and so on. We can capture the lack of specificity of my imagining by saying 
that its content is a set of possible worlds, rather than a single world. All 
the worlds in the set (the set of worlds compatible with what I imagine) 
agree on certain details—for example, all are worlds in which the Patriots 
win the Super Bowl over the Giants. But they will disagree on details that 
my imagining doesn’t settle—in the present case, some of the worlds in 
the set are worlds in which the game is played on a Friday, some are ones 
in which it is played on a Sunday, some are ones in which there is an even 
number of people in the crowd, some are ones in which there is an odd 
number of people in the crowd, and so on. Similar considerations suggest 
we should treat the content of an imagining from the inside as aset of cen- 
tered worlds, rather than as a single centered world. 

So our present account says that the content of an imagining from 
the outside is a set of possible worlds, or a possible worlds proposition, while 
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the content of an imagining from the inside is a set of centered worlds, or 
a centered proposition. Centered propositions (or properties) are, of course, 
what David Lewis ([1979] 1983) uses in his account of de se and de dicto 
attitudes. A de se thought is an ‘I’-thought, a thought about oneself when 
one thinks of oneself ia the first-person way; a thought that is not de se is 
de dicto. It is not surprising that the inside-outside distinction should have 
some close connection to the de se-de dicto distinction since both are dis- 
tinctions between first- and third-person mental states. Focusing on the 
attitudes of belief and desire, Lewis argued that the content of a de se 
attitude should be represented as a centered proposition since it cannot 
be represented as a possible worlds proposition. I won’t rehearse Lewis’s 
arguments for this here; instead, I want to show how recent work on the 
semantics of de se attitude ascriptions provides further motivation for our 
account of imagination. But before I do that, let me make two further 
remarks about Lewis’s theory of the de se. 

First, I should note that, as I use the term ‘centered world’, cen- 
tered worlds can be centered on things that persist over time. Lewis, on the 
other hand, took centered worlds to be centered on stages and also took 
stages to be the bearers of psychological attitudes (see Lewis [1979] 1983, 
143—44 and the postscript to Lewis 1976 in Lewis 1983b). This decision was 
tied to his treatment of de nunc attitudes, or attitudes about what time it 
is. We could instead treat de nunc attitudes by taking centered worlds to be 
world-time-individual triples (Egan 2004, 64-65). That’s what we would do 
if we were interested in theorizing about the de nunc; since we’re not, we 
will omit the temporal coordinate and continue to take centered worlds to 
be world-individual pairs. 

Second, a remark about possible worlds propositions. One of the 
central themes of Lewis [1979] 1983 is that we can use sets of centered 
worlds to do all the work sets of possible worlds can do and more (though 
Lewis [1995] 1999, 320, later refers to this as a “cheap trick.”) Any content 
that could be characterized as a set of possible worlds {w : @(w)} could 
instead be characterized as the set of centered worlds {(w, x) : 6(w)}. The 
distinction between de se and de dicto contents can then be made in terms 
of types of sets of centered worlds. Following Egan 2006, 107, we can say 
that a centered proposition # is boring iff for all worlds w and inhabitants 
xand y of w, (w, x) isin piff (w, y) is too. Since a boring centered proposi- 
tion doesn’t distinguish between worldmates, it is essentially equivalent to 
a set of possible worlds, and so a de dicto content can be represented by a 
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boring centered proposition. An interesting centered proposition is one 
that isn’t boring; a de se content is an interesting centered proposition.'# 

We initially stated our account of imagining in terms of possible 
worlds versus centered propositions, but we could instead follow Lewis and 
formulate it in terms of interesting versus boring centered propositions. 
Or we could remain neutral on the issue, by formulating our account of 
the inside-outside distinction as follows: 


Uncentered Imagination 


The content of an imagining from the outside is an uncentered content, 
something that determines a possible worlds proposition. 


Centered Imagination 


The content of an imagining from the inside is a centered content, some- 
thing that determines an interesting centered proposition.” 


A boring centered proposition {(w, x) : (w)} determines the pos- 
sible worlds proposition {w : #(w)}, so if the content of an imagining 
from the outside is a boring centered proposition, Uncentered Imagina- 
tion will be true. The important point is that the content of an imagining 
from the outside is something that places a condition on a possible world, 
whereas the content ofan imagining from the inside is something that only 
places a condition on a centered world. A boring centered proposition 
{(w, x) : ¢(w)} places a condition on a possible world that is satisfied just 
in case @(w). But it makes no sense to ask what condition an interesting 


14. Lewis’s claim that all attitude contents can be characterized as sets of centered 
worlds has been challenged recently by Nolan (2006), who points out that Lewis’s official 
account is incompatible with the existence of certain de se desires (for example, the wish 
that one had never existed). A simple (ifsomewhat artificial) patch is available if we follow 
Lewis [1983a] 1999, 398, and say that the domain of each possible world contains a “null 
individual,” denoted by ‘x’. The content of the wish that one had never existed can then 
be identified with the set of centered worlds centered on the null individual. Alternatively, 
one could adopt a metaphysical view like the one defended in Williamson 2002 and then 
claim that the wish that one had never existed is really the wish that one had been noncon- 
crete, in which case the content of the wish will be the set of centered worlds in which the 
center is nonconcrete (Turner forthcoming, n. 4). 

15. Another advantage of this way of formulating our account of the inside-outside dis- 
tinction is that it could be endorsed by those who reject coarse-grained propositions in 
favor of some type of structured entity, so long as they were willing to think of the content 
of an imagining from the outside as something that determines a possible worlds proposi- 
tion (such as a structured proposition) and of the content of an imagining from the inside 
as something that determines an interesting centered proposition (such as a structured 
property) (see Lewis [1979] 1983, 150). 
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centered proposition places on a possible world, for an interesting cen- 
tered proposition cannot properly be understood to be true or false at a 
possible world; it is true or false only relative to a centered world. 

Semantic theories of de se ascription typically understand the de se- 
de dicto distinction in terms of the boring-interesting centered proposi- 
tion distinction. So our linguistic argument for Uncentered and Centered 
Imagination is, in the first instance, an argument for the view that the con- 
tent of an imagining from the outside is a boring centered proposition 
and the content of an imagining from the inside is an interesting centered 
proposition. 

The linguistic argument begins with an observation about the data. 
When philosophers write about the distinction between imagining from 
the inside and imagining from the outside, they often emphasize that it is 
the distinction between imagining doing or experiencing something versus 
imagining that something is the case. For example, consider this passage 
from Kendall Walton (1990, 29): | 


Imagining from the inside is. . .a form of self-imagining characteristically 
described as imagining doing or experiencing something (or being a certain 
way), as opposed to merely imagining that one does or experiences some- 
thing or possesses a certain property. 


Suppose I imagine from the inside playing for the Patriots and winning 
the Super Bowl. Walton’s observation suggests that I might use (1) to 
report my imagining: 

L I imagined winning the Super Bowl. 


If l imagined from the inside winning the Super Bowl, then (1) (as uttered 
by me) would be true. As I will presently argue, an independently moti- 
vated semantic theory tells us that if (1) (as uttered by me) is true, then the 
content of my imagining is the interesting centered proposition in which 
the center wins the Super Bowl. So putting these two thoughts together, 
we get: if I imagine from the inside winning the Super Bowl, then the con- 
tent of my imagining is the interesting centered proposition in which the 
center wins the Super Bowl, which is an instance of Centered Imagination. 

To argue that the truth of (1) entails that the content of my imag- 
ining is the interesting centered proposition in which the center wins 
the Super Bowl, we start with a claim about the syntactic structure of (1). 
According to standard syntactic theory, the subject of (1)’s lower clause is 
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subject-control ‘PRO’, a phonologically null pronoun.’ So the real struc- 
ture of (1) is: 


limagined PRO winning the Super Bowl. 


What is the correct interpretation of ‘PRO’? An observation due to 
Morgan 1970 is that subject-control ‘PRO’ gives rise to unambiguously de 
se readings. To see this, first consider these two hypothetical scenarios: 


Election 1 


John is drinking whisky and watching TV. He is watching the speeches of 
various candidates in the upcoming election. He is impressed by one can- 
didate in particular, a wise-looking bearded man. John comes to think that 
the bearded candidate will win. The bearded candidate is none other than 
John himself, but because he’s so intoxicated, John fails to realize this. In 
fact, he is rather pessimistic about his own prospects and thinks to himself, 
I'm not going to win. 


Election 2 


While contemplating his prospects in the upcoming election, John (sober 
this time) thinks to himself, /’m sure to win. 


In Election 2, John has a de se expectation that he is going to win; in Elec- 
tion 1, he doesn’t. 
Now consider this sentence: 


2. John expects (PRO) to win. 


We note that the subject of the embedded clause of (2) is again subject- 
control ‘PRO’, at least according to standard syntactic theories. Note also 
that (2) is true in Election 2 but false in Election 1. This suggests that (2) 
must be read de se: it is only true if John thinks to himself, /’m going to win. 
It’s not enough for him simply to be the F and to expect that the F is going 
to win. (Note the contrast with the finite clause ascription ‘John expects 
that he will win’, which is arguably true in both Election 1 and 2.) 

There are a few different semantic theories based on Lewis’s 
account of the de se that are designed to account for the fact that (2) can 
be used only to report a de se expectation. All the theories in question 
assume that ‘expects’ expresses quantification over the centered worlds 
compatible with what the subject expects, and all treat the complement 


16. Not every gerundive phrase has ‘PRO’ as its subject; but standard diagnostics (for 


example, idiom and dummy-‘it’ tests) reveal that ‘imagines’ is a subject-control rather than 
a raising verb. 
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clause “PRO to win’ as expressing an interesting centered proposition. 
Consider, for example, the approach to these issues taken in Anand and 
Nevins 2004 and von Fintel 2005.!” In these systems, the semantic value 
of an expression is given relative to a context and an index. Ignoring 
tense and temporal expressions, we can take a context ¢ to be a world- 
individual pair (w,, x,), and we can also take an index i to be a world- 
individual pair (w;, x;). The crucial feature of the semantics is the seman- 
tic value of ‘PRO’, which we take to be the individual coordinate of the 
index: 


[PRO] ** = x. 


(The double brackets ‘[[]]’ denote a three-place interpretation function 
that takes expression-context-index triples to extensions.) 

With these assumptions in place, we have the following semantic 
value (intension) for “PRO to win’: 


Ai. (‘PRO to win’ ]]° 
= Xi. x; wins in w;. 


This is a function from centered worlds to truth values, the characteris- 
tic function of a set of centered worlds. Such functions are a notationally 
equivalent way of representing centered propositions. And in this particu- 
lar case, the function represents an interesting centered proposition, a de se 
content. So (2) is true iff the content of John’s expectation is the interest- 
ing centered proposition in which the center wins, that is, iff John expects 
de se that he will win. Since John lacks this de se expectation in Election 1, 
the sentence is correctly predicted to be false in that situation. Since he has 
this de se expectation in Election 2, the sentence is correctly predicted to 
be true in that situation. 

That’s the motivation for our semantic theory. Note what it tells us 
about (1), repeated here: 


rE [imagined (PRO) winning the Super Bowl. 


The embedded clause of (1) is ‘PRO winning the Super Bowl’, and so the 
intension of this clause will be an interesting centered proposition: 


ii. [[‘PRO winning the Super Bowl’ ]]“’ 


= ii. x; wins the Super Bowl in uj. 


17. See Schlenker 2003; von Stechow n.d.; and von Stechow 2003 for a related but 
slightly different take on these issues. 
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So our semantic theory entails that (1) (as uttered by me) is true iff the 
content of my imagining is the interesting centered proposition in which 
the center wins the Super Bowl. Our observation about the data was that if 
Iimagine from the inside winning the Super Bowl, then (1) (as uttered by 
me) is true. Putting these claims together gives us the result that if I imag- 
ine from the inside winning the Super Bowl, then the content of my imag- 
ining is the interesting centered proposition in which the center wins the 
Super Bowl, an instance of Centered Imagination. 

What about Uncentered Imagination? Suppose I imagine from the 
outside that the Patriots win the Super Bowl. Howwould I report that imag- 
ining? By saying something like (3): 

2 I imagined that the Patriots won the Super Bowl. 


If I imagined from the outside that the Patriots won, (3) would be true. 
But notice also that if I imagine from the inside being a member of the 
Patriots and winning the Super Bowl, (3) would still be true (though per- 
haps misleading because I could have said something stronger). All the 
truth of (3) requires is that the objective scenario I imagine be one in 
which the Patriots win the Super Bowl. But it apparently places no restric- 
tion on how I imagine that objective scenario. 

This data can be predicted if we assume Uncentered and Cen- 
tered Imagination and the semantic theory we’ve been developing. On our 
semantic theory, the intension of the complement clause will simply be the 
boring centered proposition in which the Patriots win the Super Bowl: 


ii.{[‘the Patriots won the Super Bowl’ ]] 
= Ai. the Patriots won the Super Bowl in w,. 


Given the appropriate lexical entry for ‘imagines’, (3) will be true just in 
case all the centered worlds (w, x) compatible with what I imagine are such 
that the Patriots win the Super Bowl in w. 

This truth condition doesn’t specify whether the content of my 
imagining is a boring or an interesting centered proposition: it simply says 
all the centered worlds (w, x) compatible with what I imagine must be such 
that the Patriots win the Super Bowl in w. According to our account, if 
T imagine from the outside that the Patriots win the Super Bowl, then the 
content of my imagining is a boring centered proposition in which the 
Patriots win the Super Bowl. But then all the centered worlds (w, x) com- 
patible with what I imagine will be such that the Patriots win the Super Bowl 
in w, and so the truth condition of (3) will be satisfied. And according to 
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our account, if I imagine from the inside playing for the Patriots and win- 
ning the Super Bowl, then the content of my imagining will be an inter- 
esting centered proposition in which the center plays for the Patriots and 
wins the Super Bowl. But then it will still be true that every centered world 
(w, x) compatible with what I imagine will be such that the Patriots win the 
Super Bowl in w, and so the truth condition of (3) will again be satisfied. 
So, together with our semantics, our account of the inside-outside distinc- 
tion predicts that (3) can be made true either by imagining from the out- 
side that the Patriots win the Super Bowl or by imagining from the inside 
playing for the Patriots and winning the Super Bowl. This is the result we 
want since it seems intuitively correct that the sentence can be made true 
in either of these two ways.!® 

That completes my case for Centered and Uncentered Ima- 
gination. 


4.2. Possibility 


While there is much discussion in the philosophical literature about the 
relationship between imaginability and possibility,!? there is relatively lit- 
tle on what (if any) the metaphysical consequences of the inside-outside 
distinction are.?” But given our account of this distinction, an intrigu- 
ing idea is that each type of imagining is a guide to a different kind of 


18. One might worry whether a parallel argument would show that our semantics pre- 
dicts that (1) could be true while the content of my imagining is a boring centered propo- 
sition, so long as every centered world compatible with what I imagine is contained in 
the interesting centered proposition in which the center wins the Super Bowl (that is, so 
long as the content of my imagining is a subset of the interesting centered proposition 
in which the center wins the Super Bowl). But no such argument can be run, for while 
some interesting centered propositions do have (nonempty) boring subsets, the centered 
proposition in which the center wins the Super Bowl is superinteresting: it is interesting and 
has no (nonempty) boring subsets. The proof of this invokes the null individual x dis- 
cussed in footnote 14. Take any arbitrary (nonempty) subset q of p = {(w, x) : x wins the 
Super Bowl in w}. To show that q is interesting we need to show that there is a world w with 
inhabitants x and y such that (w, x) isin g and (w, y) isnotin q. Let (w’, x’) be any centered 
world in q. Recall that * is in the domain of each world, and so is in the domain of w’. But 
(w’, x) is notin g, because * does not win the Super Bowl in any world, and so does not win 
itin w’. So q is interesting. Since q was an arbitrary subset of /, it follows that every subset 
of pis interesting. 

19. Forsome recent discussion, see the articles in Szabo Gendler and Hawthorne 2002. 

20. Though Wiggins (1980, 153-54) asks, “Is my imagining being Moses, or an ele- 
phant, equivalent to my imagining (the impossible state of affairs-of) my being Moses or 
an elephant?” Assuming his answer is “no,” Wiggins seems to be suggesting that when I 
imagine being Moses or an elephant, Iam imagining something possible. 
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possibility. Perhaps just as there are centered and uncentered contents, 
there are centered and uncentered possibilities. 

Suppose that, normally, imagining p provides evidence that p is 
possible, no matter what kind of content p is. When I imagine p from 
the third-person perspective, p is an uncentered content, something that 
has a truth value at a possible world. So one might take this imagining as 
evidence that there is a possible world accessible from the actual world at 
which pis true. Here, pis an uncentered possibility, a possible way for the 
world to be. But when I imagine p from the first-person perspective, p is 
a centered content, something that has a truth value only at a centered 
world. So one might take this imagining as evidence that there is a centered 
world accessible from (actual world, me) at which p is true.”! Here, pisa 
centered possibility, a possible way for me to be. From the outside, I see the 
ways the world could be; from the inside, I see the ways I could be. 

Following Lewis [1983a] 1999; 1986, $4.4, let us suppose that 
uncentered and centered possibilities are both genuine species of possibil- 
ity.” But adding to Lewis, let us suppose that outside imagining is a guide 
to uncentered possibility and that inside imagining is a guide to centered 
possibility. Here is the basic idea: 


Uncentered Guide 


Imagining from the outside is a guide to uncentered possibility. If I can 
imagine an uncentered content p and am inclined to judge that p is pos- 
sible on that basis, then I have evidence that there is a possible world w 
accessible from the actual world such that pis true at w.28 


Centered Guide 


Imagining from the inside isa guide to centered possibility. If can imagine 
a centered content p and am inclined to judge that / is possible on that 
basis, then I have evidence that there is a centered world (w, x) accessible 
from (actual world, me) such that pis true at (w, x). 


21. The accessibility relation is just a place-holder at the moment; we’ll discuss what it 
means shortly. 

22. See also Hazen 1979. 

23. Many philosophers believe: (i) that every possible world is metaphysically acces- 
sible from every other possible world, and (ii) that ‘possible world’ and ‘metaphysically 
possible world’ are coextensive. As a result, these philosophers do not need to mention 
accessibility relations in their analyses of modal claims. But some theorists reject (i) and/or 
(i), in which case the reference to a metaphysical accessibility relation is not redundant. 
See, for example, Salmon 1998 and the references therein. 
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Now this idea is interesting only if these two types of possibility can 
come apart, if some claims of the form ‘I could have been F’ are true in 
one sense but not in the other. One type of possibility claim that could be 
analyzed as a true centered possibility claim but that would be false when 
analyzed as an uncentefed possibility claim would be a claim like ‘I could 
have been Fred’, as uttered by someone other than Fred. Here’s how we 
would analyze that claim as a centered possibility claim: 


‘I could have been Fred’ is true as uttered by x, in w, iff there is a centered 
world (w, x) accessible from (w,, x,) such that x is Fred in w.?4 


On the standard possible worlds analysis, that claim would be false when 
uttered by anyone other than Fred. Given that Iam not Fred and given the 
necessity of distinctness, there is no possible world in which Iam Fred, and 
so, in the uncentered sense, I could not have been Fred. 

But as several philosophers have noted, the idea that (as each of 
us would put it) I could have been someone else is not without intuitive 
support: 


My being TN (or whoever in fact lam) seems accidental. .. .So far as what 
I am essentially is concerned, it seems as if I just happen to be the pub- 
licly identifiable person TN—as if what I really am, this conscious subject, 
might just as well view the world from the perspective of a different person. 
(Nagel 1986, 60) 


Here am I, there goes poor Fred; there but for the grace of God go I; 
how lucky I am to be me, not him. Where there is luck there must be 
contingency. I am contemplating the possibility of my being poor Fred, 
and rejoicing that it is unrealized. (Lewis [1983a] 1999, 395) 


‘I might have been somebody else’ is a very primitive and very real thought; 
and it tends to carry with it an idea that one knows what it would be like for 
this ‘I’ to look out on a different world, from a different body, and still be 
the same ‘I’. (Williams [1966] 19773, 40) 


24. Our apparatus is consistent with but does not require the thought that centered 
possibility is an essentially first-personal kind of possibility. Thatis, the above analysis of cen- 
tered possibility is compatible with but does not require the claim that centered possibili- 
ties are only expressible with the first- -person singular pronoun ‘I’. This can be seen by look- 
ing at how we could Analyze ‘Dilip could have been Fred’ asa centered possibility claim: 


‘Dilip could have been Fred’ is true at w, iff there is a centered world (w, x) accessible 
from (w,, Dilip) such that x is Fred in w. 


See the the appendix to Ninan 2008 for some discussion of the semantics of centered pos- 


sibility claims. 
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Now you don’t have to accept this idea in order to accept our picture of 
imagination and possibility. But if you’re inclined to accept it—-or at least 
to think it’s coherent—then our account gives you a way of making sense 
of this thought. But the important point here is simply that centered and 
uncentered possibility might come apart in interesting ways. 

One worry about our account of centered possibility is that it does 
not explain the notion of centered possibility in independently under- 
stood terms. What is the relevant accessibility relation here? Metaphysical 
accessibility, which relates a possible individual to each of the possible indi- 
viduals he or she could have been? If that is the only answer we can give, 
then the analysis is tosome degree circular. Butin this, the centered worlds 
analysis is not much different from the possible worlds analysis. Possible 
worlds semantics analyzes: 


It is possible that Aristotle could have died as a child 
as: 


There is a possible world (accessible from the actual world) in which 
Aristotle died as a child. 


But if you ask most advocates of possible worlds what a possible world is, 
you will be told that it is a “way things could be” or a maximally specific 
property the universe could instantiate. But this just explains the notion 
ofa possible world in terms of our original modal idiom. In neither case— 
centered or uncentered—does the analysis in question explain the rele- 
vant modal claims in independently understood terms. But the analyses 
do help to clarify the structure of the relevant modal claims.”° 

A different sort of question about the accessibility relation con- 
cerns not its analysis but its extension: which centered worlds are accessi- 
ble from me? Could I have had origins different from the ones I in fact 
have? Could I have been Napoleon? Could I have been a poached egg? Ido 
not know the answer to these questions. But I don’t think that our entitle- 
ment to appeal to the notion of centered possibility stands or falls with our 
ability to precisely delineate the extension of the accessibility relation. 
Again, it is instructive to compare this situation with the case of possible 
worlds. Few philosophers would think they know exactly what the space of 
possible worlds is like. Are there possible worlds where Adam has all the 
qualitative properties Noah in fact has, and vice versa? Are there possible 


25. Atany rate, this is the line most actualists take. Lewis, on the other hand, aims to 
reduce the modal to the nonmodal, and so would reject this as a characterization of his 
possible worlds analysis of modality. I side with the actualists here. 
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worlds physically identical to this one, but in which no one is conscious? 
Are there possible worlds broadly similar to this one but in which backward 
causation takes place? 

I do not know the answers to these questions. For some of them, I 
do not even know how to go about answering them. Despite that, I think I 
do know certain possible worlds claims: there is a possible world in which 
my sister is a schoolteacher, there are no possible worlds in which Barack 
Obama is a nonhuman robot, and no two possible worlds have exactly 
the same physical facts but different moral facts (the moral supervenes 
on the physical). The legitimacy of using the possible worlds apparatus to 
elucidate particular modal claims that one accepts doesn’t require one to 
answer every question of the form, “But is there a possible world in which 
such-and-such happens?” Similarly, unless one has an antecedent reason 
to be skeptical of the notion of centered possibility, it seems legitimate to 
use the centered possibility apparatus to elucidate particular centered pos- 
sibility claims even if one cannot answer every question of the form, “Is 
there a centered world accessible from you centered on a being like this?” 

But let me say this: if we think of imagining from the inside as our 
basic way of representing centered possibilities, then itis natural to assume 
that accessibility is a relation between centered worlds that are centered 
on things that have perspectives or points of view.*° This might be a necessary 
condition on the accessibility relation: any centered world (w, x) accessi- 
ble from me must be such that x has a “perspective” in w (whatever that 
amounts to). Whether this is also a sufficient condition is a question we can 
leave unanswered for present purposes. This condition is, of course, seri- 
ously underspecified insofar as we lack an account of what it takes to have 
a perspective. But, at the very least, this view would seem to rule out the 
possibility that there are centered worlds accessible from me that are cen- 
tered on poached eggs or bedposts. This view of accessibility thus differs 
from Lewis’s construal, according to which every possible object is accessi- 
ble from every other (Lewis 1986, 239-43). 

Another question about this proposal is whether centered possibil- 
ities are meant to be conceptual or metaphysical possibilities. This is a much 
larger question than I can hope to answer here, not least because there 
is no consensus on how to dfaw the conceptual-metaphysical distinction, 
nor on whether there is even any distinction here to be drawn. My pri- 
mary claim is that the possibility judgments we arrive at when we imagine 
from the inside can and should be analyzed in terms of quantification over 


26. Thanks to Seth Yalcin for discussion here. 
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centered worlds. I’m less concerned with the question of whether or not 
these possibility judgments ought to be labeled as ‘conceptual’ or ‘meta- 
physical’, in part because I’m uncertain of what exactly these labels mean. 

However, if one adopts one particularly sophisticated account 
of the conceptual-metaphysical distinction—epistemic two-dimensionalism 
(Chalmers 1996, 2002a, 2002b; Jackson 1998)—then it would be natural 
to treat centered possibilities as conceptual possibilities and uncentered 
possibilities as metaphysical possibilities. For two-dimensionalists ana- 
lyze conceptual possibility in terms of centered worlds and metaphysi- 
cal possibility in terms of possible worlds. Readers sympathetic to two- 
dimensionalism may wish to adopt this interpretation of centered and 
uncentered possibility. But note that our proposal doesn’t require this 
two-dimensional interpretation, nor does Lewis arrive at his proposal via 
two-dimensionalism. 3 

There may be other worries about the idea of centered possibility 
beyond those discussed above. But I think it is legitimate to postpone ques- 
tions about the ultimate tenability of this proposal, at least for the moment. 
I think this is legitimate because whether or not we should adopt this pro- 
posal depends in part on whether doing so would make other philosoph- 
ical problems more tractable. And in the remainder of the essay I shall 
argue that this hypothesis helps us to reconcile claims about our persis- 
tence that are compelling from the first-person point of view with the 
principal objections to the Simple View. 


5. The Centered View 


Let us call the view we are developing ‘the Centered View’. We now have 
in place one of the major components of the Centered View: the account 
of imagination and possibility just discussed. As I shall develop it here, the 
second main component of the Centered Viewisa suitably generous ontol- 
ogy of persistence. Once this second component is in place, I'll show how 
the Centered View helps us to reconcile our first-person judgments about 
our persistence with physicalism and with a ban on hidden persistence 
facts. 

While I think the most natural way to develop the Centered View 
involves using a generous ontology of persistence, this commitment might 
not be strictly necessary. So after showing how to formulate the Centered 
View using a generous ontology, Pll say something briefly about the possi- 
bility of formulating it with less expansive metaphysical resources. 
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5.1. Ontology 


In this subsection, I’ll describe the ontology of persistence that we will use 
in formulating the Centered View; in the next subsection, I’1l demonstrate 
what role that ontology plays in our resolution of the dilemma. 

Let me begin by looking at what four-dimensionalism says about 
the ontology of the fission case. According to four-dimensionalism, in any 
fission case there are three salient entities, all of which completely spa- 
tially coincide prior to fission. That is, there are three entities that share 
the same birth-to-fission temporal part. One of these three entities survives 
fission and ends up with the left hemisphere; another survives fission and 
ends up with the right hemisphere; the third fails to survive fission (so this 
third entity is a proper temporal part of the other two). 

As we’re developing it, the Centered View uses an ontology that 
countenances all three of these entities. So the Centered View could be 
developed using the resources of four-dimensionalism. But it doesn’t re- 
quire an ontology of persistence as abundant as four-dimensionalism.”’ 
The Centered View could also be developed using a version of three- 
dimensionalism like the one Sider calls ‘promiscuous endurantism’, 
which says: 


In the vicinity of every person [there is] a plurality of coincident entities, 
which share the same momentary properties but differ in their persistence 
conditions. In my vicinity, there is a psychological-person, a body-person, 
and perhaps other entities corresponding to other criteria of personal 
identity. (Sider 2001a, 193) 


Promiscuous endurantism is the view that, for every plausible account of 
our persistence conditions, there is, in my vicinity, a being whose persis- 
tence conditions are described by that account. For every continuity rela- 
tion R (bodily continuity, nonbranching psychological continuity, branch- 
ing psychological continuity, and so forth), there is in my vicinity a being 
whose stages are maximally R -interrelated.** (By ‘in my vicinity’, I mean 
that all of these beings presently completely spatially coincide with me.) 
Like four-dimensionalism, promiscuous endurantism holds that three 
distinct entities coincide prior -to fission, two surviving, one expiring: the 
two survivors’ stages are maximally interrelated by the branching psycho- 
logical continuity relation, and the third individual’s stages are maximally 


27. Thanks to Caspar Hare for helping me to see this point. 

28. An individual x’s stages are maximally interrelated by a relation R iff any two of x’s 
stages are R-related, and there is no stage y that is R-related to one of x’s stages and yet 
not itselfa stage of x. 
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interrelated both by the nonbranching psychological continuity relation 
and by the bodily continuity relation. 


oe, Supervenience and Physicalism 


As we’re presently formulating it, the Centered View combines the 
account of imagination and possibility developed in §4 with a gene- 
rous ontology of persistence. It now remains to be shown how the Cen- 
tered View reconciles our first-person judgments about our persistence 
with physicalism and a ban on hidden persistence facts. We start with phys- 
icalism. 

The argument that our first-person judgments require us to give up 
physicalism is very similar to the reasoning that led us from Blackburn’s 
observation about the fission case to the denial of Supervenience, and we 
shall discuss that piece of reasoning first. Blackburn’s observation can be 
put by saying that, when I imagine fission from the inside, the following 
possibility claims all appear to be true: 


4.(a) Icould undergo fission and survive with the left hemisphere. 
(b) Icould undergo fission and survive with the right hemisphere. 
(c) Icould undergo fission and fail to survive. 


We interpreted these claims as possible worlds claims; we said that these 
claims could all be true only if the corresponding claims in (5) were true: 


5. (a) There is a possible world in which I undergo fission and survive 
with the left hemisphere. 
(b) There is a possible world in which I undergo fission and survive 
with the right hemisphere. 
(c) There is a possible world in which I undergo fission and fail to 
survive. 


If (5a) is true, then there is a possible world w in which I exist such 
that: if y is a prefission stage of me in w, and zisa postfission stage of the 
individual with the left hemisphere in w, then zisa stage of me in w. And if 
(5b) is true, then there is a possible world w’ in which I exist such that: if y’ 
is a prefission stage of me in w’, and z’ isa postfission stage of the individual 
with the left hemisphere in w’, then z’ isnotastage of mein w’. Since y and 
zin wand y’ and z’ in w’ are the same with respect to continuity, this gives 
us a counterexample to Supervenience. 

That was the reasoning that led us from the joint truth of the claims 
in (4) to the falsity of Supervenience. But in light of our new account of 
imagination and possibility, it should be clear where this reasoning goes 
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wrong. Blackburn’s observation is that the claims in (4) look true when 
we imagine fission from the inside. But then Centered Guide tells us that 
what we ought to conclude is that the claims in (4) are true on their centered 
readings: 


6.(a) There isa Pentered world (w, x) accessible from (actual world, 
me) such that x undergoes fission and survives with the left 
hemisphere in w. 

(b) There is a centered world (w, x) accessible from (actual world, 
me) such that x undergoes fission and survives with the right 
hemisphere in w. 

(c) There is a centered world (w, x) accessible from (actual world, 
me) such that x undergoes fission and fails to survive in w. 


But if what Blackburn’s observation really supports is the joint truth of the 
claims in (6), then the argument against Supervenience cannot be run. 
For that argument depended on their being possible worlds w and w’ that 
share the same local continuity facts but differ on the facts concerning my 
persistence. But no such argument can be run using the centered possibil- 
ity claims in (6) since those claims simply say nothing about possible worlds 
at which I exist; they make claims only about what sorts of centered worlds 
are accessible from me. So according to the Centered View, Blackburn’s 
observation is actually compatible with Supervenience. The first-person 
considerations we took to support the Simple View do not, in light of Cen- 
tered Guide, in fact support that view. 

Note the role that our generous ontology of persistence is playing 
here. One of our aims is to vindicate our first-person judgments about the 
fission case, which is to vindicate the claims in (4). We are attempting to 
do this by showing that they are true on their centered readings, which 
are given in (6). But in order for the claims in (6) to be true, there have 
to be three centered worlds meeting these conditions: there has to be a 
centered world centered on something that undergoes fission and sur- 
vives with the left hemisphere (in order for (6a) to be true), there has to 
be one centered on something that undergoes fission and survives with 
the right hemisphere (for (6b) to be true), and there has to be one cen- 
tered on something that undergoes fission and fails to survive (for (6c) 
to be true). Since a centered world is just a pair of a possible world and 
an object in the domain of that world, this means that there must be, 
somewhere in the space of possible objects, an object that undergoes fis- 
sion and goes left, and one that undergoes fission and goes right, and 
one that undergoes fission and goes nowhere. This requirement is most 
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naturally met by adopting a suitably generous ontology. We need the 
objects provided by a generous ontology in order to center our centered 
worlds on them. 

Having seen how the Centered View can be developed in the con- 
text of a generous ontology of persistence, let me say something about 
how this commitment might be avoided ‘by those who favor less abun- 
dant ontologies. Suppose you think that there are no coincident enti- 
ties in a fission case: when someone undergoes fission, he or she ceases 
to exist and two new individuals come into existence. Still, we may be 
able to analyze claims like (4a) (‘I could undergo fission and survive 
with the left hemisphere’) as true centered possibility claims if we alter 
our conception of what a centered world is. Suppose that instead of 
defining a centered world as a pair consisting of a possible world and 
an object in that world, we define a centered*world as a pair of a pos- 
sible world w and a (possibly partial) function from times to objects in 
w. We could then say that the possibility claim (4a) is true on its cen- 
tered reading iff there is a centered world (w, f) accessible from me 
such that there exists times ¢ and ?¢’ such that f(t) is the individual 
who undergoes fission in w and f(t’) is the individual with the left hemi- 
sphere after fission in w. Given this sparse ontology, /(¢) will not be iden- 
tical to f(¢’/)—I am one object at ¢and another at ¢’. 

This way of developing the Centered View is worth keeping in 
mind, especially if you are inclined toward less expansive ontologies of 
persistence. But for the rest of the essay, I will work with the generous 
ontology version of the Centered View, partly because I think such ontolo- 
gies can be independently motivated (see Sider 2001b for a defense) and 
partly because I have yet to think through the details of the “world-function 
pair” proposal carefully.”° 

On to physicalism. Blackburn’s observation is that, from the first- 
person point of view, it seems that there are three ways things could go in 
the fission case even if all the continuity facts were the same. As we noted 
earlier, the plausibility of this observation doesn’t require one to hold that 
there are physical differences between the three possibilities: it seems that 
the three situations could be physically just alike, differing only on the 
issue of what happens to me after fission. This leads to a conflict with phy- 
sicalism if we adopt the Simple View’s assumption that the possibilities in 


29. It’s interesting to note that Lewis (1976, n. 4) is officially neutral on whether ‘agere- 
gates of stages’ should be taken to denote mereological sums of stages or something “less 
metaphysical,” such as functions from times to individuals. 
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question are possible worlds. For then we have three possible worlds that 
are physically just alike but differ on my postfission spatial location, and 
so we have three possible worlds that are physically just alike but not alike 
simpliciter. 

But according t6 Centered Guide, the imaginative acts in ques- 
tion support centered possibility claims not uncentered ones. The three 
possibilities in question are not three possible worlds that are physically 
just alike but differ on my postfission spatial location, but three centered 
worlds accessible from me. These three centered worlds, (w, x), (w’, x’), 
and (w”, x”), are located in physically identical possible worlds, but they 
differ on the postfission spatial location of the center. Since w, w’, and 
w” are physically just alike, and since we’re supposing that physicalism is 
true, it follows that these three possible worlds are alike simpliciter, in the 
sense that every uncentered claim (possible worlds proposition) that is 
true at one is true at the others. But the relevant centered worlds differ 
on what happens to the center after fission: one, (w, x), is centered on 
something that undergoes fission and survives with the left hemisphere, 
another, (w’, x’), is centered on something that undergoes fission and sur- 
vives with the right hemisphere, anda third, (w”, x”), is centered on some- 
thing that undergoes fission and fails to survive. So we can have three dis- 
tinct possibilities for my survival that agree on the same totality of physical 
facts without having to give up physicalism. The Centered View, unlike the 
Simple View, vindicates our first-person intuitions about the fission case 
without forcing us to reject physicalism. 


5.3. Hidden Facts 


Our other complaint about the Simple View was that it posited hidden 
persistence facts or possibilities whose obtaining or failure to obtain can- 
not be detected, not even by an observer who is given access to all the rele- 
vant physical and psychological information. This seems wrong: when I 
imagine learning all the physical and psychological facts about a fission 
case, itseems that I knoweverything there is to knowabout the case—there 
just doesn’t seem to be a further, completely undetectable fact here. In 
addition, this feature of the Simple View means that the Simple theorist 
cannot offer the simple and straightforward account of how we come to 
know facts about our persistence available to the Complex theorist. 

Let’s think about this problem in more detail.. According to Cen- 
tered Imagination, when I imagine observing Sam undergo fission, I imag- 
ine a set of centered worlds (w, x) in which x observes Sam undergoing 
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fission in w. Nowif the Simple View were true, there would be three types 
of centered worlds in that set: 


e Centered worlds (w, x) such that x is observing Sam undergo fission 
in w, and Sam survives with the left hemisphere in w. 

e Centered worlds (w, x) such that xis observing Sam undergo fission 
in w, and Sam survives with the right hemisphere in w. 

e Centered worlds (w, x) such that xis observing Sam undergo fission 
in w, and Sam fails to survive fission in w. 


So if the Simple View is true, the set of centered worlds compatible with 
what I’m imagining can be partitioned into three cells according to what 
happens to Sam after fission. Each cell represents a possibility for Sam’s 
survival. But note that the relevant continuity facts are the same in each 
possibility: Sam is related continuity-wise to the two postfission individuals 
in exactly the same way in all three possibilities. Thus, even if I had access 
to all the relevant continuity information—all the information about how 
these three individuals-at-times are related in terms of psychological and 
physical continuity—my information wouldn’t distinguish between these - 
three possibilities: it wouldn’t tell me which of the three cells of the par- 
tition I was located in. It seems then that I couldn’t come to know which 
possibility had obtained, even though I would have access to all the rele- 
vant information. | 

That’s how things would be if the Simple View were true. But what if 
the Centered View were true? Does the Centered View posit hidden facts? 
To see that it doesn’t, it’s important to see that the Centered View is com- 
patible with the main Complex View accounts of fission. In thinking about 
how this is so, it will be important to keep in mind the fact that a possibility 
claim can be true in the centered sense but not in the uncentered sense, 
and vice versa. Recall our earlier example: it may be true in the centered 
sense but false in the uncentered sense that I could have been Fred. There 
may bea centered world accessible from me centered on Fred even though 
no possible world accessible from the actual world is one in which I am 
identical to Fred. Similarly, the claims in (4) may all be true in the centered 
sense even while one or more of them is false in the uncentered sense: 


4.(a) Icould undergo fission and survive with the left hemisphere. 
(b) Icould undergo fission and survive with the right hemisphere. 
(c) Icould undergo fission and fail to survive. 


And according to the most prominent Complex View accounts of fission, 
at least one of those claims is false when read as an uncentered possibility 
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claim. There are two main Complex View accounts of fission. On one of 
them, every possible world in which I undergo fission is one in which I fail 
to survive. This might be so either because animalism or the bodily conti- 
nuity theory is true or because the nonbranching psychological continuity 
theory is true. The othermain Complex View response to fission is Lewis’s, 
according to which any possible world in which I undergo fission is a world 
in which I have two counterparts who coincide prior to fission and then 
split off afterward, one surviving with the left hemisphere, the other with 
the right. 

If Lewis is right, then (4c) is false when understood as an uncen- 
tered possibility claim. If the others are right, (4a) and (4b) are both false 
when understood as uncentered possibility claims. So both accounts hold 
that at least one of the claims in (4) is false when understood as an uncen- 
tered possibility claim. But this is consistent with all three being true when 
read as centered possibility claims, just as the claim ‘I could have been 
Fred’ may be false on its uncentered reading but true on its centered read- 
ing. So the Centered View treatment of fission is compatible with both 
Complex View treatments of fission. 

This will help explain why the Centered View doesn’t entail that 
there are hidden persistence facts. When I imagine observing Sam under- 
going fission, I’m imagining a set of centered worlds (w, x) in which x is 
observing Sam undergoing fission in w. So each centered world (w, x) is 
located in a possible world w in which Sam undergoes fission. What is a 
possible world in which Sam undergoes fission like? If Lewis is wrong and 
the others are right, then each such possible world is one in which Sam 
doesn’t survive fission. Thus, every centered world compatible with what 
I imagine is one in which Sam doesn’t survive fission since Sam doesn’t 
survive fission in a centered world (w, x) iff Sam doesn’t survive fission in 
the possible world w. So there aren’t multiple possible outcomes here for 
Sam. There’s only one way things can go: Sam doesn’t survive. So there 
are no hidden persistence facts here: if I know all the relevant continuity 
facts, and I know how Sam’s persistence supervenes, then I will know what 
happens when Sam undergoes fission. 

Similarly, if Lewis is right and the others are wrong, then every cen- 
tered world compatible with what I imagine is one in which Sam has two 
counterparts, both of whom survive fission. But, again, there are not mul- 
tiple outcomes here for Sam: every world in which he undergoes fission is 
one in which he has two counterparts who coincide initially and then split 
off after fission. So again, there are no hidden persistence facts here: if I 
know all the relevant continuity facts, and I know that Lewis is right about 
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fission, then I will know what happens when Sam undergoes fission: Vil 
know that there are “two Sams” both of whom survive fission. 

So unlike the Simple View, the Centered View doesn’t posit hidden 
persistence facts. So unlike the Simple View, the Centered View can avail 
itself of the same simple and straightforward: account of how we come to 
know facts about our persistence offered by thé Complex View.°” 


5.4, Multiple Outcomes and the Third-Person Perspective 


Now that we’ve seen the virtues of the Centered View—it respects our judg- 
ments about what seems possible from the first-person point of view and 
yet doesn’t conflict with physicalism or posit hidden persistence facts—I 
want to close by considering an objection to it. 


Objection: You’ve argued that the joint truth of the possibility judgments 
we're inclined to make when we imagine fission from the inside is compat- 
ible with physicalism and a ban on hidden facts. But one can also generate 
the intuition of “multiple fission outcomes” by imagining the fission case 
from the outside. Consider, for example, the following two cases: 


Fission 1 


Someone—call him ‘Sam’—is about to undergo fission. He is frightened 
and doesn’t know what will happen. But the next day he awakes—to his 
great relief—with the left hemisphere in the green room. Later, he meets 
the individual who awoke with the right hemisphere in the red room. 


Fission 2 


Someone—call him ‘Sam’—is about to undergo fission. He is frightened 
and doesn’t know what will happen. The next day he doesn’t awake. Two 
new individuals wake up the next day for the first time: one awakes with the 
left hemisphere in the green room, the other with the right hemisphere in 
the red room. 


Fission 1 and 2 are described in a way that encourages us to imagine 
them from the outside. Yet the judgment that Fission 1 and 2 are both 
genuine possibilities is as compelling as the corresponding first-person 
judgments, (4a) and (4c). There is simply no first-person/ third-person 


30. There is another Complex View account of fission that I haven’t discussed: one 
which says that it’s indeterminate what happens to Sam in the fission case. An adequate 
discussion of this option would take us too far afield into the topic of indeterminacy, but 
Tam confident that admitting that possibility would make no significant difference to the 
general point that the Centered View doesn’t posit hidden persistence facts. 
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asymmetry to be found here. But that means that the original dilemma 
simply reemerges, albeit in a slightly different form. For given Uncentered 
Guide, our inclination to judge Fission 1 and 2 possible will lead us back to 
the Simple View, which will in turn lead us back into conflict with physical- 
ism and the ban on hidden persistence facts. So you haven’t really solved 
the problem with which you began. 


Reply: The claim that there is no significant asymmetry between the pos- 
sibility judgments we’re inclined to make when we imagine fission from 
the inside and the ones we’re inclined to make when we imagine it from 
the outside is controversial. As we noted in §3.1, many philosophers have 
claimed that when we imagine cases from the first-person perspective, 
facts about our persistence seem to be further facts, over and above the 
continuity facts. If the authors who make this point (Nagel, Blackburn, 
Chisholm, and so on) had thought that there was no important asymmetry 
between our first-person judgments and our third-person ones, then their 
emphasis on the first-person point of view would be extremely puzzling. 
Blackburn, for example, must think that the case for multiple fission out- 
comes is more compelling when we imagine fission from the inside than 
it is when we imagine it from the outside—why else would he go to such 
lengths to emphasize the role of the first-person perspective in generating 
the relevant intuitions? 

Furthermore, advocates of the Simple View—who one might 
expect to agree with the objector on this matter if anyone did—have 
not generally held that the Simple View looks true from the outside. 
For example, a major theme of Madell’s book-length defense of the Sim- 
ple View (1981) is that the previous literature on our persistence is dis- 
torted by an overemphasis on the third-person point of view. He thinks the 
deliverances of the two perspectives conflict, but unlike the rest of the lit 
erature, he thinks the first-person perspective should prevail: 


Repeatedly in the contemporary literature on personal identity . . . the 
third-person viewpoint is taken to reveal the truth and the only truth. My 
argument will be that, far from this being the case, the third-person view- 
point misses absolutely fundamental truths. Itis notjust that we have to rec- 
ognize a conflict between third-person and first-person viewpoints. What 
we also have to recognize is that in this conflict the first-person viewpoint 
must prevail. (Madell 1981, 22) 


And specifically in connection with fission, Madell (1981, 129) suggests 
that the idea that there are multiple possible outcomes in the fission case 
is one that “we can only make sense of from the first-person viewpoint” 
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(emphasis added). So the objector’s view that our inclination to make the 
relevant possibility judgments doesn’t depend on the perspective from 
which we imagine the case is controversial, apparently at odds with the 
judgments of many other philosophers who have thought about the mat- 
ter, including even those who have sought to defend the Simple View. 

But the objector might simply deny that Nagel, Blackburn, Madell, 
and others are right in thinking that there is any interesting first- 
person/ third-person asymmetry here. If he or she does, I’m not sure what 
could be said to change his or her mind about what seems right as a matter 
of intuition. So what else can we say to the objector? 

In a sense, the arguments in this essay constitute a reason for the 
objector to treat his or her first-person judgments differently from his or 
her third-person ones. From the objector’s point of view, both sets ofjudg- 
ments are initially compelling, and both seemto conflict with two other 
desiderata on a theory of our persistence (compatability with physicalism 
and the ban on hidden facts). But what we’ve shown is that while a plausi- 
ble account of imagination and possibility allows us to reconcile our first- 
person judgments with these other theoretical commitments, that same 
account does not allow us to reconcile the objector’s third-person judg- 
ments with those commitments. Assuming the objector doesn’t want to 
give up physicalism or accept hidden persistence facts, this seems to give 
the objector a reason to treat the two sets of judgments differently, reject- 
ing the third-person ones, while retaining the first-person ones, in spite of 
the fact that he or she finds both sets initially compelling. 

The methodological stance taken here is a familiar one: possibil- 
ity judgments made on the basis of imagining a hypothetical case are 
defeasible, not ones we must retain come what may. Sometimes we have 
theoretical reasons to reject possibility judgments that we are initially 
inclined to accept. Thus, the objector can read this essay as providing an 
argument, based on theoretical considerations, for rejecting his or her 
(controversial) third-person judgments, while retaining his or her (more 
widely shared) first-person judgments. 

To Blackburn, myself, and others, the idea that there are three 
possible fission outcomes is, as a matter of intuition, more compelling 
from the first-person point of view than it is from the third-person point 
of view. The Centered View respects our “asymmetry” intuition since it 
endorses the joint truth of the relevant centered possibility claims but 
rejects the joint truth of the relevant uncentered possibility claims. To the 
objector, the case for multiple fission outcomes is as intuitively compelling 
from the third-person point of view as it is from the first-person point of 
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view. The Centered View doesn’t respect the objector’s “symmetry” intu- 
ition; instead, it provides him or her with a reason for rejecting it. 
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David Hume’s famous dictum that “Reason is, and ought only to be, the 
slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other office than to 
serve and obey them” (2.3.3) has inspired a wide variety of theories con- 
cerning motivation.! The version of the Humean theory of motivation that 
I will defend here stands among them and consists of two propositions: 


The Desire-Belief Theory of Action [DBTA]: Desire is necessary for action, 
and no mental states other than a desire and a means-end belief are neces- 
sary for action.” 


Desire Out? Desire In! [DODI]: Desires can be changed as the conclusion 
of reasoning only if a desire is among the premises of the reasoning. 


I will refer to philosophers who reject at least one of these propositions as 
anti-Humeans. 

This formulation of the Humean theory is stronger than the one 
that Michael Smith presents in The Moral Problem.* Smith does not include 
any principle analogous to DODI. The effect of adding DODI to DBTA is 


1. David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge and P. H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978). 

2. DBTA is formulated so that one may still be a Humean whether or not one holds 
that desires to engage in immediate bodily movements—for example, a desire to move my 
hand right now—can cause action without the assistance ofa means-end belief. The notion 
of “means-end belief” intended here is broad enough to include constitutive means as well 


as causal means. 
3. Michael Smith, The Moral Problem (Oxford: Blackwell Press, 1994). 
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to make desire an essential precondition of practical reasoning. If we inter- 
pret Hume’s dictum above as proposing a fundamental role for desire in 
grounding all motivation, we may regard formulations of the Humean the- 
ory that include DODI as truer to its spirit. If DODIT is left out, and desires 
can be changed through reasoning without any input from antecedently 
existing desires, reason seems to be passion’s master rather than its slave. 

Opponents of the Humean theory sometimes attack it by trying 
to offer counterexamples. They present situations in which it seems that 
human agents deliberate and act in a manner contrary to the Humean 
theory. W. R. Sorley* and J. G. Schurman*® claim that the Humean theory 
cannot provide adequate explanations of how we feel when we are moti- 
vated by the feeling of obligation. Stephen Darwall presents a situation in 
which he claims that someone generates a new motivation through reason- 
ing without an antecedent desire.® Thomas Scanlon offers cases in which 
he claims that agents bracket the motivational force of their desires, pre- 
venting some of them from motivating action.’ John Searle argues that the 
Humean theory is unable to explain how we deliberate and act in cases of 
akrasia.® 

We can understand these proposed counterexamples as challenges 
to the explanatory power of the Humean theory. If Humeans cannot pro- 
vide satisfactory explanations of how we deliberate and act in all cases, 
we will have reason to reject their theory in favor of one with sufficient 
explanatory resources to handle the cases in which they fail. The Humean 
theory offers us the attractive promise that a simple explanation invoking 
only desire-belief pairs for motivation will be sufficient to account for all 
cases of action. If this promise cannot be kept, we will have reason to go 
to theories drawing on a more expansive set of explanatory resources— 
perhaps theories according to which beliefs about our reasons are capable 
of causing action or generating new motivational forces without any assis- 
tance from desire. 

I will show that the Humean theory can provide satisfactory ex- 
planations in all of the above cases that anti-Humeans have offered as 


4. W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1919). 


5. J. G. Schurman, “The Consciousness of Moral Obligation,” Philosophical Review 3 
(1894): 641-54. 

6. Stephen Darwall, Impartial Reason (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983). 

7. T.M. Scanlon, What We Owe'to Each Other (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1998). 

8. John Searle, Rationality in Action (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2001). 
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counterexamples. In’ fact, considering these cases shows us that the 
Humean theory offers us a better overall explanation of how we deliberate 
and act than its competitors do. The elegant and powerful explanations 
that Humeans can offer in the cases described by anti-Humeans show us 
why we ought to accept the Humean theory. 

To develop these Humean explanatory stories, I will first discuss the 
properties of desire. Understanding the many kinds of effects that desire 
has on our psychology is essential to giving detailed explanations of howwe 
deliberate and act. After setting out the features of desire, I will build expla- 
nations of what happens in the situations that the anti-Humeans present 
as counterexamples. 

But first, I should point out the modal modesty of the version of 
the Humean theory that I will defend and make clear that it nevertheless 
retains its metaethical significance. Some Humeans regard the Humean 
theory as a conceptual truth about action. On their view, all possible agents 
have Humean psychologies. I regard the Humean theory merely asa truth 
about actual actions performed by human beings and aboutall the actions 
that humans are psychologically capable of performing.” 

Even if the Humean theory is only true within the space of 
human psychological possibility, its truth will be significant for debates in 
metaethics. Consider the puzzle that Michael Smith presents in The Moral 
Problem, where he describes the tension between cognitivism, internalism, 
and the Humean theory. The puzzle runs as follows: If cognitivism is true, 
moral judgments are beliefs. If internalism is true, moral judgments have 
intrinsic motivational force. But if the Humean theory is true, there are 
no beliefs with intrinsic motivational force. So if cognitivism, internalism, 
and the Humean theory are all true, there can be no moral judgments. To 
avoid this consequence, at least one of these three positions must be aban- 
doned. Smith then proposes a way of holding cognitivism, internalism, 
and a weak version of the Humean theory that does not include anything 
like DODI. But the stronger version of the Humean theory that I defend 
here cannot be held in conjunction with both cognitivism and internalism. 

The puzzle still remains if one regards the Humean theory as a con- 
tingent truth concerning human psychology rather than a necessary truth 
applying to all possible agents. This is because cognitivism and internal- 
ism are not mere possibility claims—they are supposed to hold at least of 
the moral judgments of human beings in the actual world. Cognitivism is 


9. In fact, I think that the Humean theory is nota necessary truth. For reasons of space 
and focus, I will not discuss nonactual counterexamples to the Humean theory here. 
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supposed to apply at least to the moral discourse of actual human beings. 
Internalism is usually regarded as a conceptual truth about the connection 
between moral judgment and action, and thus must be true in the actual 
world and beyond.'? So if we accept the Humean theory as a truth about 
actual human psychology, we cannot maintain the usual versions of both 
cognitivism and internalism, which apply to the actual world. Nonhuman 
agents with non-Humean psychologies permitting moral judgments that 
satisfy both cognitivism and internalism may still be metaphysically possi- 
ble. But if the Humean theory is true about actual human psychology, as I 
will argue, our moral judgments cannot satisfy both cognitivism and inter- 
nalism. So even a modally modest version of the Humean theory will have 
great import for metaethics. 


The Aspects of Desire 


Five aspects of desire are particularly important for the Humean explana- 
tions I will offer. When appropriately combined with other mental states, 
desire motivates action, causes experiences of pleasure and displeasure, 
directs attention, and can be made more violent (as Hume would say) by 
vivid representations that one associates with its object. It also comes in 
what might be called two different flavors—positive desire and aversion. 
I will go over the various aspects of desire in turn. 

Probably the most obvious feature of desire is its Motivational 
Aspect. In combination with the appropriate means-end beliefs, desires 
can motivate action. I characterize the Motivational Aspect of desire as fol- 
lows: 


The Motivational Aspect: If agents occurrently desire D, and they occur- 
rently believe that they can bring about D by doing A, they will be motivated 
to do A. The strength of their motivation will increase with the strength 
of the desire and the subjective probability that they can bring about D by 
doing A. Ifat any time there is some action that they are the most motivated 
to do, they will initiate that action.!! 


10. William Frankena defined internalism in terms of whether it was “logically pos- 
sible for an agent to have or see that he has an obligation even if he has no motivation, 
actual or dispositional, for doing the action in question.” See “Obligation and Motivation 
in Recent Moral Philosophy,” in Essays in Moral Philosophy, ed. A. 1. Melden (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1958), 10. 

11. Italkabout “initiating” rather than “performing” actions to deal with cases like that 
of agents who desire to push a button and believe they can push the button by moving their 
hand but do not know that they are paralyzed. Such agents cannot perform the action of 
pushing a button but can initiate it. 
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The reason for talking about “motivation” as well as action itself is to 
develop an account that explains what happens when we have many dif- 
ferent desires and beliefs in play, and we have to choose between differ- 
ent options. Not every ogcurrent desire-belief pair results in action—some 
motivate actions that are inconsistent with actions motivated by stronger 
desire-belief pairs. In these cases we act on the stronger pair and not the 
weaker one. 

Desire is also connected to pleasure and displeasure. This is not the 
connection that the psychological hedonists suggested—all sorts of things 
other than pleasure can be the objects of our desires. The connections 
between pleasure and desire have to do with our experiences upon hay- 
ing some vivid sensory or imaginative representation that we associate with 
what we desire, or when we believe that the object of our desire is more or 
less likely to be achieved. 


The Hedonic Aspect: If agents occurrently desire D, increases in the sub- 
jective probability of D or vivid sensory or imaginative representations of 
D will cause them pleasure roughly proportional to the strength of the 
desire and the change in subjective probability or the vividness of the rep- 
resentation. Decreases in the subjective probability of D or vivid sensory or 
imaginative representations of situations incompatible with D will likewise 
cause displeasure. 


We can see evidence of the Hedonic Aspect in the way that surprises that 
raise the subjective probability of a desired state please us and how our 
unpleasant surprises are those that suggest that our desires are less likely to 
be satisfied than we previously thought. And on the side of imagination, it 
is pleasant to daydream about the things that we desire and that we would 
act to bring about. 

Desire can also direct an agent’s attention. Suppose you are hun- 
gry, and you walk into a kitchen where there is a coconut cream pie on 
the table. Your attention will focus on the pie—particularly on the fea- 
tures of the pie suggesting its deliciousness—and not the wood grain on 
the table or the hum of the refrigerator. Of course, ifyou have particularly 
intense desires associated with wood grain or appliances, your attention 
might focus on these things. “ 


The Attention-Direction Aspect: Desiring that D will make agents more 
likely to focus their attention on things they associate with D than things 
they do not associate with D. 


As there are things unrelated to desire (like sudden noises) that can direct 
one’s attention, the Attention-Direction Aspect is framed in terms of the 
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contribution of desire to attention-direction and not as an explanation 
of all attention-direction. “Things” in the above formulation is to be read 
very broadly. Itincludes not only physical objects that we associate with our 
desires but actual or counterfactual states of affairs that we associate with 
our desires. Daydreaming (where we direct our attention toward coun- 
terfactual states of affairs) and basking in pleasant memories (where we 
direct our attention toward past states of affairs) can be understood as psy- 
chological phenomena in which the Attention-Direction Aspect manifests 
itself. 

Another interesting fact about desire is that it comes in what we 
might call two “flavors,” each with a different emotional profile. While all 
of our desires exhibit the Hedonic Aspect, the sorts of pleasure and dis- 
pleasure we feel under changes in subjective probability of satisfaction or 
under conditions of vivid sensory or imaginative representation are some- 
times different. Some desires, like the desire for a delicious meal, give us 
a delighted happy feeling when we find that we can satisfy them and an 
unpleasant feeling of disappointment when we discover that we cannot. 
Others, like the desire not to miss one’s flight, give us the pleasure of relief 
when we find that we can satisfy them and an unpleasant feeling of anxiety 
or dread when we discover that we cannot. This gives us reason to divide 
the category of desire into two subcategories, positive desire and aversion. 


The Two Flavors: Agents who desire that D either have positive desires that 
D, or aversions to not-D. The pleasures and displeasures associated with 
positive desires are delight and disappointment; the pleasures and displea- 
sures associated with aversions are relief and anxiety. 


As will be discussed later, people sometimes use “desire” merely to refer to 
what I am calling “positive desire.” I will use “desire” to encompass both 
positive desire and aversion. That many of our actions are motivated by 
aversion is thus consistent with the Humean theory. 

Hume himself noted the last aspect of desire to be discussed here— 
the way it can be intensified by vivid sensory or imaginative representa- 
tions of the desired state. When Hume distinguished between calm and 
violent passions, he also noted that by varying “the situation of the object,” 
we can “change the calm and violent passions into each other.” Making the 
agent perceive its object with more “force and vivacity” will increase the vio- 
lence ofa passion (2.2.7). Hume offered some wonderful examples of this. 
He cites the greater violence of passions for recently tasted pleasures and 
the motivational power of rhetoric that causes its audience to vividly imag- 
ine the objects of passion. He discusses the way we imagine things close 
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to us in time more vividly and how this causes our passions for those 
things to be more violent. He also offers an involved historical exam- 
ple from ancient Athens. Themistocles thought up a plan to give Athens 
naval supremacy by launching a secret mission to burn the ships of all 
the other Greek kingdoms, which were gathered in a nearby port. Since 
other kingdoms would learn of the plan and take appropriate precautions 
if he expressed it openly, he only told the Athenians that he had a secret 
plan that would benefit them greatly. The Athenians had him explain the 
plan to Aristides alone, whose judgment they completely trusted. Aris- 
tides reported back to the Athenians that the plan would be greatly advan- 
tageous to Athens but terribly unjust. Upon hearing this, the Athenians 
unanimously voted against the plan. Hume rejects the view of a historian 
who claims that this shows the great intensity of the Athenians’ desire for 
justice. As Hume points out, the Athenians were able to conceive of the 
plan only in the general terms of justice and advantage. The notion of 
advantage, being a very general idea, is not conducive to vivid imagining. 
Had the Athenians been presented with the prospect of naval supremacy, 
which allows for more vivid imagining of things ancient Greeks liked to do, 
like destroying enemy ships and raiding coastal kingdoms, more violent 
passions in support of Themistocles’ plan would have been incited, and 
they might well have decided otherwise. 

On Hume’s view, an increase in the violence of a passion does 
not bode the same way for its phenomenal, motivational, and attention- 
directing effects. He says that “Tis evident passions influence not the willin 
proportion to their violence, or the disorder they occasion in the temper” 
(A Treatise of Human Nature, 2.3.4) and describes how the force of custom 
can create strong but calm passions. While he accepts that increases in the 
violence of a passion increase its motivational effects, as in the case of the 
Athenians, he thinks that the change in the passion’s phenomenal effects 
is greater, and he does not discuss increases in the passion’s attention- 
directing effects. So following Hume, we might say that increases in the 
violence of passions dramatically increase their phenomenal effects, sub- 
stantially increase their motivational effects, and do the least to increase 
their attention-directing effects: 


Intensification by Vivid Images: When agents are presented with vivid 
images they associate with a state of affairs they desire, either in imagina- 
tion or by their senses, that will strengthen the desire’s causal powers. The 
desire’s phenomenal effects increase greatly, and its motivational powers 


increase substantially as well. 
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This should be understood as a claim about the immediate effects of vivid 
images on desires, not their overall effects once they have triggered other 
psychological processes. This is why cases in which vivid sensory images 
reduce motivation by producing beliefs—for example, when someone 
wants to eat a strange fruit but then sees another person become sick 
after eating it—are not counterexamples to the above principle. Whatever 
intensification of desire may have arisen from initially seeing the fruit is 
overwhelmed by the new beliefin the bad consequences of eating the fruit. 
To consider a different case, ifI desire to get married and then see a couple 
in an unhappy marriage or vividly imagine myself unhappily married, per- 
haps I will be less disposed to pursue marriage. But the principle above can 
explain this—I have a variety of aversions to a strife-torn marriage, and the 
vivid image of marital strife intensifies them more than it intensifies my 
desire for the benefits of marriage. The claim that vivid images intensify 
desire, then, should be understood not as an all-things-considered claim 
about their overall effects but as a pro tanto claim about immediate effects 
that may be overwhelmed by other less immediate effects or by immediate 
effects on opposing desires. 

Before moving on to the counterexamples that anti-Humeans have 
offered, I should discuss a more general objection that some of them 
present.'* The Humean theory, they say, is true only on the weak read- 
ing of ‘desire’, where a desire is any mental state capable of causing 
action in combination with a means-end belief. But when we regard the 
Humean theory as a substantial and interesting theory, we read ‘desire’ 
as something stronger and in fact as something strong enough to make 
the Humean theory false. The anti-Humeans warn us not to be tricked by 
an equivocation where the truth of the Humean theory with the weaker 
notion of ‘desire’ lends plausibility to a version of the theory with the 
stronger notion. 

I hope to show that the substantial and interesting form of the 
Humean theory can be defended without recourse to any such equivoca- 
tion. I have offered an account of the aspects of desire that will not make 
the Humean theory trivially true, and I will not argue that all conceptu- 
ally possible agents have desires. Instead, I will show that with the stronger 
notion of desire, the Humean theory is capable of providing superior 


12. G.F Schueler’s Desire (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995) devotes much effort to 
developing an objection along these general lines. The issue is also raised by Darwall in 
Impartial Reason, Scanlon in What We Owe to Each Other, and John McDowell in “Are Moral 


Requirements Hypothetical Imperatives?,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society Supplementary 
Volume (1978): 13-29. 
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explanations in the cases that anti-Humeans regard as counterexamples 
to it. In several of the cases I will discuss, the emotional experiences that 
we have while deliberating will provide evidence for the Humean theory. 
If we did not have these and other experiences predicted by the Humean 
theory, we would have reason to reject the theory as one that made false 
predictions. But as it turns out, the Humean theory explains and predicts 
our behavior, emotions, and other mental states more simply than any of 
its competitors. This gives us a reason to accept it. 


The Feeling of Obligation 


A classic objection to the Humean theory of motivation is that it cannot 
explain the way we are motivated when we act out of a feeling of obli- 
gation. This objection to the Humean theory is grounded in a genuine 
phenomenological datum. Our feelings of obligation differ in significant 
respects from the other feelings we have when spurred to action, and I will 
lay out two distinctive ways that we can feel when we act out of obligation. 
But as I will argue, the Humean theory can deliver superior explanations 
of how we feel in both of these cases. It elegantly explains the same phe- 
nomenological data while committing us to fewer kinds of motivational 
processes. Its simpler explanation of the phenomenology of deliberation 
gives us reason to accept it. 

Some opponents of the Humean theory have claimed that the feel- 
ing of obligation arises intrinsically from some kind of truth-evaluable 
mental state—for example, the belief that particular moral facts obtain 
or the judgment that a particular maxim could be a universal law for all 
rational beings. Since desire is not truth evaluable, this claim stands in 
contradiction to the Humean theory. Immanuel Kant, with his distinction 
between the autonomy of the will when it is in accordance with duty and 
the heteronomy of the will when it is driven by desire, is the most famous 
representative of this strand of the anti- Humean tradition.!° 

This talk about the “feeling of obligation” is not intended to sug- 
gest that there is some psychological state that is sufficient for the exis- 
tence of an obligation. Neither does it imply that the existence of an obli- 
gation is sufficient for the existence of this state. An irresponsible person 
may be under an obligation and still not experience the feeling of obliga- 
tion. Similarly, someone may mistakenly believe that he or she is under an 


13. Immanuel Kant, Practical Philosophy, ed. and trans. M. J. Gregor (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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obligation and experience the feeling of obligation even though no obli- 
gation is present. And in many cases, genuine obligations are successfully 
discharged by people who do not have this feeling at all. I am using the 
term ‘feeling of obligation’ to pick out a.particular experience or group 
of experiences that many anti-Humeans rightly regard as different from 
many of our ordinary experiences of desire and that commonly arise in 
cases where we act out of obligation. 

Why would anyone think that the motivational force that drives us 
when we have the feeling of obligation springs from a place other than 
desire? Among the reasons for holding this position is that the feeling of 
obligation is phenomenologically different from our most common feel- 
ings of desire. Given the uniqueness of the feeling of obligation, itmay not 
seem plausible that a reduction of motivation under the feeling of obliga- 
tion to motivation by desire is possible. 

The view that there are important phenomenological differences 
between desire-driven action and action done out ofa feeling of obligation 
was expressed by some writers on ethics in the earlier part of the twentieth 
century. According to W. R. Sorley, something about the feeling of obliga- 
tion is irreducible to our experiences of desire: “In all moral experience 
there is something which can not be simply identified with pleasure or with 
desire, but contains a differentiating factor which makes it moral and not 
merely pleasant or desired” (Moral Values and the Idea of God, 64). In “The 
Consciousness of Moral Obligation,” J. G. Schurman defended the irre- 
ducibility of obligation and tied it to a cognitivist and internalist position 
about moral judgment: 


Confining ourselves, then, to the feeling of moral obligation alone, I think 
it must be said that this feeling is not susceptible of resolution into smaller 
elements, whether it be surveyed in its earliest or in its later state of devel- 
opment. It is an experience perfectly simple and unanalyzable, like the 
thought of being, clear to all who are conscious of it, but incommunicable 
to any one in whom that consciousness is wanting. Though in its nature 
the sense of moral obligation is an ultimate feeling, it is yet possible to des- 
ignate the condition of its emergence in consciousness. That condition is 
the recognition of a moral law, ideal, or end of life. We are so constituted 


that what we recognize as right for us to do, that we feel we ought to do. 
(643) 


Schurman continues by saying that “Moral obligation is the soul’s response 
to acknowledged rectitude.” According to Schurman, the experience of 
moral obligation is a sui generis feeling that follows the recognition of 
some kind of moral fact and that is capable of motivating action. 
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One part of what Schurman and Sorley say cannot be denied— 
there is a more or less distinctive set of feelings we have in many cases of 
obligation that is not present in many clear cases where we are motivated 
by desire. Suppose you have promised your students that you will grade 
and return their papers by tomorrow, and that you are a responsible per- 
son who takes these promises seriously. Just as you sit down to begin along 
night of grading, friends of yours come by and say they are going to a party 
where many of your other friends will be present. Your emotions as you 
consider the prospect of keeping your promise and grading will be differ- 
ent from your emotions as you consider the prospect of going to the party. 
Ifyou end up grading rather than going to the party, you may express these 
differences by describing your choice in terms that do not fit well with the 
Humean theory—‘“I’m doing what I have to do, not what I want to do.” 

These terms—‘want to’ and ‘have to’—are exactly the terms in 
which John Searle puts his objection to Donald Davidson’s inclusion of 
regarding something as “dutiful” or “obligatory” in the category of pro- 
attitudes.!+ Searle attacks Davidson, and Humeans generally, for blurring 
“the distinction between things you want to do and things you have to do 
whether you want to or not.” Searle continues: “It is one thing to want or 
desire something, quite something else to regard it as ‘obligatory’ or as a 
‘commitment’ that you have to do regardless of your desires” (Rationality 
in Action, 170). 

It is not sufficient for Humeans to deal with the issue of obliga- 
tion merely by positing desires to fulfill obligations—perhaps in the above 
case, a desire to keep promises that is stronger than the desire to go to the 
party. While this would successfully explain the agent’s behavior in the case 
where he decides to keep his promise and grade the papers, it would fail 
to explain the phenomenology of decision making. As Schurman and Sor- 
ley say, the feeling of obligation is phenomenologically different from the 
feeling of the desire that motivates him to go to the party. Simply posit- 
ing another desire can explain his behavior but more needs to be done to 
explain how the process of making the decision feels. 

What exactly are the phenomenological differences between the 
feelings that arise from the two motivational forces in this example? At 
present the case is somewhat underdescribed, and I will consider two dif- 
ferent ways it could go. Either way, the experiences associated with the two 
different motivational forces in the case are different from each other. 


14. Searle, Rationality in Action, 169. Donald Davidson’s position that Searle is attacking 
is in Davidson, Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980). 
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In the first case that I will consider, the grader seriously considers 
each of the choices before him and weighs whether to go to the party or 
keep his promise. As he does this, he will feel different emotions in consid- 
ering the options before him. On the positive side, going to the party will 
seem exciting, while the possibility of handing a full set of graded papers 
back in the morning will generate more muted satisfactions. On the nega- 
tive side, missing the party and grading will seem boring and dreary, while 
facing upset students in the morning without papers to hand back will 
incite anxiety and seem dreadful. I will call this the case of the Tempted 
Grader. 

In the second case, the grader is focused on what he has to do and 
does not weigh the possibility of going to the party and leaving his promise 
unfulfilled. He will feel some disappointment at not being able to go to 
the party, but he will not seriously consider leaving the papers ungraded. 
While the desire to go to the party pulls at him, grading the papers will 
seem to have a kind of necessity, and he will not have the experience of 
weighing one desire against the other. The feeling generated by the moti- 
vational force that causes him to stay in the office and grade the papers will 
be less intense than the feeling generated by the motivational force that 
pulls him toward the party. But despite its lesser emotional vehemence, the 
former force will determine the course of his reflection and decision. This 
is the case of the Unwavering Grader. 

Now I will respond to this objection by showing how the Humean 
theory, using the picture of desire that I offered before, can explain the 
feeling of obligation. As I will explain, the different emotions in the.case 
of the Tempted Grader are neatly explained by the fact that desire has 
two flavors. Several different processes are involved in explaining the case 
of the Unwavering Grader, but they mostly come down to the effects of 
vivid images on our desires. We may lack vivid sensory or imaginative rep- 
resentations that we associate with failure to fulfill our obligations, or we 
may consider ourselves reliable moral agents and thus regard violating our 
obligations as too remote a possibility to vividly imagine. The feeling of 
constraint that can accompany obligation, moreover, is not unique to obli- 
gation but is present in other cases of desire. With an understanding of 
these factors in hand, Humeans can explain the feeling of obligation. 

The motivational state that causes our actions when we act out of 
a feeling of obligation is not a positive desire to satisfy our obligations but 
an aversion to not satisfying them. As discussed previously, desire comes 
in two flavors with different emotional profiles. This explains the emo- 
tions characteristically associated with the feeling of obligation. When we 
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discover that we may not be able to satisfy some obligation we have, we feel 
anxious rather than disappointed. And if we are freed from an obligation 
that would be hard to satisfy, we usually feel relieved. While the emotions 
associated with positive desire are delight in cases of expected or imag- 
ined satisfaction and disappointment in cases of expected or imagined 
failure, the emotions associated with aversion are relief when we expect 
or imagine avoiding the object of aversion and anxiety when we expect or 
imagine failing to avoid it. Part of the experience of obligation can thus 
be explained by regarding the motivational force underlying the feeling 
of obligation as an aversion to not satisfying obligations rather than as a 
positive desire to satisfy them. 

This is how the case of the Tempted Grader can best be explained. 
The different feelings associated with each of the options before him— 
the excitement of thinking about the party versus the duller satisfaction 
when he thinks about being able to hand back graded papers, the disap- 
pointment when he thinks of missing the party versus the anxiety when he 
thinks of breaking a promise—are accounted for by a view that grounds 
the different emotions in desires of different flavors. 

Opponents of the Humean theory might claim, in response, that 
their account provides an equally simple explanation. They might invoke 
two different states with motivational power—a positive desire to go to 
the party and a belief that it is right to keep the promise and grade the 
papers, either of which generates the feeling of obligation as it motivates 
the action, either directly or by generating a desire through some DODI- 
denying process of practical reasoning. Humeans also have two states with 
motivational power—a positive desire to go to the party and an aversion 
to leaving one’s obligations unfulfilled. Both of us explain all the phe- 
nomenological data. So why is the Humean explanation simpler? 

The important thing to see here is that any plausible anti Humean 
-view will be committed to the existence of both aversion and positive desire 
as motivational forces. There are basic cases of emotions occurring before 
we act where positing a positive desire or positing a belief that it is right to 
perform some action will each fail to deliver good explanations. Consider 
a case where someone sitting outside is surrounded by bees and decides to 
move elsewhere to avoid being stung. His experience as he sees the bees 
will probably not be one of disappointment but one of anxiety, so a posi- 
tive desire to avoid being stung will not explain his emotions. This is not 
a case where believing a moral principle is explaining his emotions or his 


decision. 
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An aversion to being stung, however, will nicely explain the moti- 
vation and the phenomenology. It is hard to see what better explanation 
could be offered here, and in the absence of such an explanation, I will 
take the anti-Humean to be committed, just as the Humean is, to the exis- 
tence of aversion as a motivational force. In using the phenomenology of 
aversion as part of a reduction of the feeling of obligation, the Humean 
uses conceptual resources that are already on the table. Both sides need 
aversion in order to deal with cases like that of the bees. Rather than invok- 
ing a new primitive motivational force, the Humean builds a simpler the- 
ory by using a motivational force that both sides must allow. 

An anti-Humean might think to explain the motivation and phe- 
nomenology in the case of the bees by appealing to principles of prudence 
that the agent accepts, which lead him to move away. But it is still unex- 
plained why prudence creates this particular phenomenology in this situ- 
ation. In some cases (for example, the case of an investor who thinks he 
can buy some land that will rise rapidly in value and subsequently learns 
that the land will not be sold after all) , prudential motivation can have the 
phenomenology of excitement and disappointment that is characteristic 
of positive desire. Soa mere appeal to prudential motivation will not do all 
the work. 

My arguments for the superiority of the Humean theory, in this case 
and others, will seek to show its greater simplicity and theoretical unity. In 
the course of explaining some feature of how we deliberate, I will often 
invoke explanatory resources that an anti-Humean explanation of that 
particular feature of deliberation will not invoke, such as the two flavors 
of desire or the way desire can be intensified by vivid images. But these 
explanatory resources will be ones that the anti-Humean needs for other 
cases. Denying that aversions exist or that desires can be intensified by vivid 
images would leave the anti-Humean with no way of explaining why some 
of our desires generate different emotions than others or why desires for 
things that we see before us are more violent than desires for more distant 
things. The Humean, however, never needs to invoke motivation from a 
sui generis feeling of obligation. The beauty of the Humean theory is that 
it explains complex cases using a small set of explanatory resources that 
its opponents cannot deny, while leaving aside some of the resources they 
use. Thus it fits into a simpler total explanatory picture. 

Now I move to the case of the Unwavering Grader. One interest- 
ing feature of many (though not all) cases when we act from a feeling of 
obligation is that we are not moved by what Hume would call a “violent 
passion.” Even in many cases when we act to fulfill our obligations, and 
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particularly when we satisfy our obligations by refraining from action, the 
desire that determines our action is less intensely felt—one might say, with 
Hume, that it “creates less disorder in the temper”’—than the desire that 
fails to cause action. The case of the Unwavering Grader is a case of this 
kind. How can a Humean explain this? 

As Hume himself pointed out, passions become more violent when 
we have more vivid imaginative or sensory representations of things that 
we associate with their objects. There are two reasons why sensory and 
imaginative representations that go along with the feeling of obligation 
would be less vivid than the representations that go along with ordinary 
desire. First, the concepts that fit into the contents of our desires when 
we are motivated by the feeling of obligation are often quite abstract—for 
example, the concept of morality and the concept of obligation. We may 
not closely associate concepts at this level of abstraction with things that 
we can sense or vividly imagine. Second, people who reliably fulfill their 
obligations often have confidence in their abilities to do so. This makes 
them less likely to consider and imagine states of affairs in which the object 
of their aversion is realized and they fail to fulfill their obligations. I will 
explore these factors in more detail. 

The things that we have aversions to when we experience the feel- 
ing of obligation are often fairly abstract. A conscientious person, for 
example, may have an aversion to doing things that are morally wrong. 
This aversion can affect whether and how he acts by combining with a 
means-end belief that by engaging in some action or by refraining from 
action, he would be doing something wrong. (The means in this case could 
be a constitutive means and not a causal means.) There may not be many 
sensory images that he closely associates with morally wrong action in the 
same way that we closely associate food with the content of our desire when 
we are hungry. 

The objects of our aversion in cases where we experience the feel- 
ing of obligation are not always this abstract, of course. And in cases where 
we actually have vivid representations of the object of aversion, the feeling 
of obligation sheds its typical calmness and becomes unusually violent. An 
aversion to letting children suffer may grow violent after one sees images 
of suffering children. Thoughts of disappointed students make the aver- 
sion to not grading more violent. And while an aversion to marital infi- 
delity may be a calm passion for a man who is far away from his wife, it can 
become more violent when he has some sensory experience connected 
with her—perhaps, when he is talking with her on the phone and hearing 
her voice, or when he looks into her eyes. However calm an aversion to 
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violating obligations may be when we are away from those to whom we are 
obligated, it will usually become more violent when we are looking into 
their eyes. In these cases, the passion moving us to action gains violence 
because of the vivid sensory representations that are before us. 

The effect of vivid representations is’also relevant in the cases of 
agents who know themselves to be reliable in fulfilling their obligations, 
These agents usually do not pause to think about possible states of affairs 
where their obligations go unfulfilled. Common processes that cause peo- 
ple to focus their attention on possible states of affairs related to their 
desires do not operate in their case, and this prevents them from consider- 
ing these possibilities in much detail. Since they know themselves to be reli- 
able in fulfilling their obligations, they are confident, come what may, that 
they will be able to fulfill the particular obligation that they are at the time 
motivated to fulfill. Possible states of affairs where they fail to fulfill their 
obligations seem remote to them, and these possibilities are not imagined 
vividly. In the absence of vivid representations of the states that they are 
averse to, their passions remain calm. 

An example that does not deal with obligation may be helpful in 
explaining how this works. Suppose you were to present me with a choice 
where one of the options was very bad and selecting the other option was 
an easy choice. For example, suppose you offered to give my family $100 
in exchange for my jumping out of a fourth-story window. I would not 
seriously consider jumping out, and I would reject your offer without seri- 
ously thinking about how it would be to fall to my death. Given the terms 
of the choice, the possibility of jumping out of the window would remain 
very remote, and I would not think about it enough to start vividly imag- 
ining the feeling of falling and the horrible impact of my body against 
the ground. So my desire to avoid an early death would decide my beha- 
vior while remaining calm. This is how the experience of decision making 
often is for people who are used to fulfilling their obligations. They have 
confidence that they will go forward and do the right thing, so it is nota 
usual part of decision making for them to look into the abyss and imag- 
ine how it would be if they failed to fulfill their obligations. Since they do 
not entertain vivid imaginative représentations of failure, their passions 
remain calm. 

Now consider a case in which I have to seriously consider jump- 
ing out the window. Perhaps some billionaire with strange and gruesome 
preferences appeals to my humanitarian sensibilities by offering to make a 
$100 million contribution to Doctors Without Borders, conditional on my 
Jumping out the window to my death. Knowing that my self-sacrifice would 
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save thousands of lives, I must pause to seriously consider the options. As 
I consider jumping out the window, the vivid imaginative experiences of 
falling to my death increase the violence of my aversion to dying. This 
parallels the way that the feeling of obligation goes for people who are 
wavering between fulfilling their obligations and not fulfilling them and 
for whom the possibility of defaulting on their obligations must be seri- 
ously considered. In cases where one cannot be confident in one’s ability 
to satisfy one’s obligations, one seriously imagines defaulting, and the aver- 
sion that underlies the feeling of obligation can become violent. 

If some version of the “ought implies can” principle is true, this 
may also help responsible agents maintain their confidence in their abil- 
~ ity to doas they ought. While circumstances beyond their control can tear 
the objects of agents’ other desires away from them, the truth of “ought 
implies can” would prevent circumstances beyond an agent’s control from 
bringing about the situation that these responsible agents are averse to— 
the situation in which they fail to do as they ought. If, due to circumstances 
beyond their control, it becomes impossible for them to do something 
that they otherwise ought to have done, it will no longer be the case that 
they ought to do it. The situation that they are averse to—the situation 
where they fail to do as they ought—will not have come about since it is no 
longer the case that they ought to do the action. The only way they can end 
up in the situation to which they are averse is if they have the satisfaction 
of their obligations within their power and still fail. Then “can” will obtain, 
and “ought” will too. But if they know themselves to be responsible agents, 
this situation will seem unlikely and remote, and it will not trouble them. 

The last consideration that I want to bring up in explaining the feel- 
ing of obligation has to do with the way that it feels to pass up the object 
of one of your desires in order to satisfy a stronger desire that has been 
involved in the formation of a prior intention. Suppose I have paid a lot of 
money for a plane ticket to go visit some friends in another state, and my 
plane leaves on Thursday. If I subsequently learn of an exciting party on 
Friday, I will not seriously consider missing the flight to go to the party. I 
will feel that the party is something I am unable to attend, even though I 
want to. I will be disappointed about missing the party, but I will have no 
experience of weighing the’options. Rather, I will feel as though the sit- 
uation constrains me, preventing me from getting something good that 
remains beyond my grasp. 

While the case of missing the party to catch my flight is nota case of 
obligation, it feels the same way, in one important respect, as motivation 
from the feeling of obligation does. The feeling of being constrained and 
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unable to get something you want is not unique to cases where the feel- 
ing of obligation is present. Rather, it appears in many different cases of 
desire. In this way, my experience as Iam disappointed at missing the party 
because I have to catch my flight is like that of the Unwavering Grader as 
he misses his party because he has to finish his grading. 

I will now return to this case. In making his decision, the Unwa- 
vering Grader was faced with two choices that felt different to him. The 
emotions connected with grading were less intense than the emotions con- 
nected with the party. The cause of the difference in the intensity of these 
emotions is the difference in the violence of the passions that drive him 
toward these two things. And the cause of this difference in violence of 
passion is the difference in the vividness of the images that pass through 
his mind as he deliberates about the options. Since the concept of obli- 
gation does not lend itself to vivid imagining and since the possibility of 
failure will seem remote if he knows himself to be reliable in fulfilling his 
obligations, he will not have particularly vivid mental representations of 
failure to fulfill his obligations. And since he has a prior commitment to 
grading, backed up by powerful desires, he will not unlock this commit- 
ment to weigh going to the party against grading the papers. 

I regard the considerations I have laid out as presenting a good 
reductive explanation of the feeling of obligation, in two of its common 
forms. The feelings associated with obligation have been reduced to the 
feelings associated with ordinary desires. The availability of this reductive 
explanation, which accounts for all the phenomenological data using a 
simple ontology of motivational states, gives us some reason to accept the 
Humean theory of motivation and to reject claims that some motivational 
force other than desire operates on us when we experience the feeling of 
obligation. Instead of being a problematic case for the Humean theory, 
the case of obligation shows that Humeans can deliver detailed and illu- 
minating explanations of the phenomenology of decision making. 


Darwall and Desires Formed through Deliberation 


In Impartial Reason, Stephen Darwall presents a vividly illustrated case in 
which he claims that an agent forms a new desire through reasoning that 
does not have another desire as a premise. Such a case would be a coun- 
terexample to DODI and to the Humean theory. But as I will argue, the 
Humean theory can offer us as good an explanation of all the features of 
the case as Darwall’s view can, while relying on a simpler ontology of moti- 
vational processes. Rather than being a counterexample to the Humean 
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theory, Darwall’s case demonstrates the superiority of the Humean theory 
over competing explanations. 

One of Darwall’s targets in Impartial Reason is the “DBR Thesis” 
(“DBR” stands for “Desire-Based Reasons”). According to this thesis, all of 
an agent’s reasons “‘have their source in’ that agent’s desires” (Impartial 
Reason, 27, quoting Gilbert Harman). Darwall says that previous discus- 
sions of this thesis have left it unclear what it means for reasons to have a 
source in the agent’s desires, though he offers several clarifications of what 
this could mean. Version III of the DBR Thesis runs as follows: 


[III] Something is a reason to act only if it evidences the act to promote 
something the agent desires. 


“Reason to act” here has a motivational reading, on which a reason to act 
is something that explains action (as opposed to something that justifies 
action). So III is implied by the Humean theory, and counterexamples to 
III will be counterexamples to the Humean theory of motivation. 

-Darwall objects to III and to the Humean theory. He opposes views 
on which “the agent’s current desires function as a filter that determine 
which considerations can move him and which cannot.” He supports a 
view on which someone can be “moved by awareness of some considera- 
tion, without that being explained bya prior desire” (Impartial Reason, 39). 
While he suggests that a new desire may be attributable to the agent after 
deliberation has concluded, he does not think that an antecedent desire 
is necessary for deliberative processes to go forward.'? 

Darwall offers an example in which new desires are formed 

through this kind of deliberation: 


Roberta grows up comfortably in a small town. The newspapers she reads, 
whatshe sees on television, what she learns in school, and what she hears in 
conversation with family and friends present her with a congenial view of 
the world and her place in it. She is aware in a vague way that there is poverty 
and suffering somewhere, but sees no relation between it and her own life. 
On going to a university she sees a film that vividly presents the plight of 
textile workers in the southern United States: the high incidence of brown 
lung, low wages, and long history of employers undermining attempts of 
workers to organize a union, both violently and through other extralegal 
means. Roberta is shocked and dismayed by the suffering she sees. After 


15. Similar views are held by Thomas Nagel in The Possibility of Altruism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978), and John McDowell in “Are Moral Requirements Hypo- 
thetical Imperatives?” I focus on Darwall because he tries to offer a vivid example of non- 
instrumental desire-formation through reasoning. 
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the film there is a discussion of what the students might do to help alleviate 
the situation. It is suggested that they might actively work in promoting a 
boycott of the goods of one company that has been particularly flagrant in 
its illegal attempts to destroy the union. She decides to donate a few hours 
aweek to distributing leaflets at local stores. (ibid., 39) 


This is a richly illustrated example. Darwall has fleshed it out in detail so 
as to make Roberta’s story and her mental life fit well with our folk under- 
standing of how people think and feel. I quote it at length because many 
of its parts will be useful in developing the Humean response to Darwall’s 
objection. 

According to Darwall, Roberta’s decision to join the boycott does 
not require explanation by the presence of a preexisting desire to relieve 
suffering. She simply has achieved a vivid awareness of the unfortunate sit- 
uation of the textile workers, and this awareness will motivate her to act. 
Darwall allows that awareness of the workers’ situation may cause her to 
form a new desire which she then acts on, but even after allowing this, 
he comes out as an opponent of the Humean theory as I have framed it. 
He says of Roberta, “whatever desire she does have after the film seems 
itself to be the result of her becoming aware, in a particularly vivid way, of 
considerations that motivate her desire and that she takes as reasons for 
her decision: the unjustifiable suffering of the workers” (ibid., 40). Since 
he sees Roberta’s process of desire-formation as driven by her accepting 
particular considerations as reasons and denies that desires stand at the 
beginning of her reasoning, he must claim that new desires can be gener- 
ated by processes of reasoning that do not have desires as premises. Then 
he will be denying DODI and opposing the Humean theory. 

But even as Darwall describes the example, there is some reason to 
think that Roberta came to the film with a desire that people not suffer 
and that her desire to help the workers was formed through the instru- 
mental processes accepted by Humeans. Consider the shock and dismay 
that Darwall describes her feeling when she watches the film. Desire, as 
I have claimed, has a Hedonic Aspect—when people are presented with 
vivid images of states of affairs that they are averse to or when their subjec- 
tive probability of desire-satisfaction decreases, they feel displeasure. The 
Hedonic Aspect of desire is manifested in both of these ways as Roberta 
watches the film. Darwall describes the vivid way that the film presents the 
suffering of the textile workers. Given how comfortable Roberta’s previ- 
ous upbringing was and how sheltered she was from the suffering in the 
world, she is likely to have had an unrealistic view of how happy other 
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people were. Someone who desires that others not suffer will feel shock 
and dismay upon discovering that there is more suffering in the world than 
she thought. Roberta’s emotions are evidence of an antecedent desire. 

Darwall does not address the way that Roberta’s shock and dismay 
serve as evidence for the presence of an antecedent desire. These emo- 
tional responses are typical among people who have suddenly realized that 
some undesirable situation obtains and who are about to instrumentally 
form a new desire to address it. What cause of shock and dismay, other 
than a preexisting desire combined with a sudden realization that a deeply 
undesirable situation obtains, will so simply explain the phenomena? The 
Hedonic Aspect of desire neatly accounts for the fact that we are subject to 
these emotions. 

I shall consider the response that a belief that others are being 
wronged (or some similar belief) could generate both the sentiments and 
motivation in this case and that we can just as simply explain Roberta’s case 
in these terms. If we were to look at her case without thinking about the 
ontology of motivational states that Humeans and anti-Humeans are com- 
mitted to, this view might indeed seem as good as the Humean view. But 
when we consider the prior commitments of both views, we can see how 
the Humean explanation of Roberta’s case allows us to develop a simpler 
overall picture. While Humeans can claim to be extending a simple model 
ofaction that covers all cases, no similar claim can be plausibly made on the 
anti-Humeans’ behalf. 

Consider the cases of hunger, thirst, and sexual lust. Anti-Humeans 
generally concede that the states grounding motivation in these cases 
are best understood as desires. It is hard to see how they could do 
otherwise, considering the ways in which these states are produced 
and the inability of reasoning to create or eliminate them. So both 
Humeans and anti-Humeans will be committed to motivation grounded 
in desire. Against this background, an explanation of Roberta’s delib- 
eration and action in which her motivation is grounded in a preexist- 
ing desire will be simpler than one that also includes motivational pro- 
cesses not attested elsewhere. And as we come to Roberta’s case (and the 
other cases discussed in this essay), we have no similarly uncontrover- 
sial cases of the motivational processes that anti-Humeans invoke. Cases 
like Darwall’s and the others discussed in this essay are supposed to do 
the work for the anti-Humean that hunger, thirst, and lust do for the 
Humean. They are supposed to show that we must admit processes of 
reasoning that violate DODI. But if Humeans can fully explain these 
cases without bringing in such processes, the Humean theory will have 
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demonstrated its greater simplicity in accounting for the same data, and 
thus its superiority. 

One might ask why we should be so quick to invoke simplicity as a 
criterion for choosing between rival explanations of mental phenomena. 
The mind, after all, is a complex place, and-we should not deprive our 
theories of the resources they need to explain the rich data presented by 
our behavior and our inner lives.!° But there is no reason for our theories 
to be more complex than the data requires. Simplicity prevents us from 
populating the mind with redundant mental entities and accepting need- 
lessly baroque explanations of people’s behavior. Abandoning simplicity 
would license the attribution of all sorts of outlandish mental states that 
contribute nothing to explanatory power. We can avoid the pitfalls of both 
oversimplification and undersimplification if we make sure that our the- 
ories account for all the relevant motivational ahd phenomenal data and 
then choose the simplest theory that satisfies those constraints. To argue 
against the Humean theory, anti-Humeans should either find some data 
that it lacks the resources to explain or construct an alternative account 
that equals or exceeds it in simplicity. 

Darwall has some arguments against the view that Roberta formed 
her new desire in a way consistent with DODL, starting from an antecedent 
desire for others not to suffer. His first argument against the view that 
Roberta had an antecedent desire begins by imagining a way for her to 
instrumentally form a new desire out of an antecedent desire to avoid suf- 
fering. He then argues that Roberta need not have formed her desire in 
this way and that it is more plausible to say that Roberta could form her 
new desire otherwise. He describes the way that she would generate her 
new desire instrumentally as follows: “She had some such general desire as 
the desire to relieve suffering prior to seeing the film, saw this as an oppor- 
tunity, and formed the desire to relieve this suffering, as part of an Aris- 
totelian practical syllogism” (ibid., 40). As Darwall says, “This need not be 
what happened.” 

Upon reading Darwall’s example, one certainly does not imag- 
ine Roberta seeing an “opportunity” in the plight of the textile workers 
to satisfy a previously held desire. If the Humean theory claimed that 
she regarded the workers’ misfortunes as an opportunity to engage in 
suffering-relieving activity, with the positive attitude that connotes, that 
would be a serious strike against it. But that is not how the Humean theory 
that I have constructed would treat it. Typically, people acting to relieve 


16. I thank two anonymous reviewers at the Philosophical Review for raising this issue. 
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suffering desire that others not suffer. They will be satisfied whether or 
not the suffering is relieved by their own actions, as long as it is relieved. 
The desire to relieve suffering through one’s actions—a desire that would 
cause one to see the suffering of others as an opportunity, much as 
someone with a desire to eat pizza sees the presence of a pizza as an 
opportunity—is usually not such a large motivational force.!” We can see 
this in how people concerned about the suffering of others are generally 
quite satisfied to see some third party intercede and alleviate the suffer- 
ing. Roberta’s case seems like a normal one in this regard, and this has 
implications for how she would feel on discovering that other people were 
suffering. The new information that people are suffering reduces the sub- 
jective probability of desire-satisfaction rather than increasing it, and this 
produces unpleasant emotions like shock and dismay rather than excite- 
ment at the presence of an opportunity. She is averse to the suffering of 
others and that is why she is unhappy at the sight of their suffering rather 
than pleased by an opportunity to engage in an action that she desires to 
perform. 

Darwall criticizes the Humean interpretation of Roberta’s desire- 
formation in another way as well. He says that a desire “includes disposi- 
tions to think about its object, to inquire into whether there are conditions 
that enable its realization” (ibid., 40). Darwall is right to say that desire 
can make agents think about its object—this is part of what I have called 
the Attention-Direction Aspect of desire. The “inquiring” that Darwall 
talks about can be reduced toa combination of attention-direction toward 
things we associate with the objects of desire and interested thoughts 
about how to attain these objects if our attention happens to settle on a 
means to our end. But here Darwall sees the opportunity to develop an 
objection to the Humean theory: if this sort of thought and inquiry is a 
necessary condition for desire, why is thought and inquiry about how to 
relieve others’ suffering so absent from Roberta’s mental life before seeing 
the film? 

Here it is important to look at the conditions of Roberta’s upbring- 
ing. Her environment, Darwall says, offers her “a congenial view of the 
world and her place in it” (ibid., 39). Stimuli that would activate a latent 
preexisting desire that others not suffer, then, are largely absent from 


17. Perhaps Darwall merely meant a desire that others not suffer or, more specifically, 
an aversion to others’ suffering, when talking abouta “desire to relieve suffering.” And per- 
haps he did not intend “opportunity” to have the positive connotations that it does. Since 
the point is worth making, I will go with his actual use of the words and apologize for possi- 
bly being uncharitable. 
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Roberta’s early environment. Furthermore, it does not seem that she is 
presented with any vivid images of suffering or any reliable plan for how 
she could act to avert it—“She is aware in a vague way that there is poverty 
and suffering somewhere, but sees no relation between it and her life” 
(ibid., 39). In the absence of these factors, nothing brings her desire that 
others not suffer to the forefront of her mind.' 

A parallel to Roberta’s situation may be useful here. Like most peo- 
ple, Ihave a strong desire that my mother not come to harm. But this desire 
does not usually motivate me to inquire into means for promoting its réa- 
lization, and most days pass without my thinking about whether my mother 
has come to harm or what! could do to preventanything bad from happen- 
ing to her. I know that she lives in a safe place, is healthy, and does not take 
unnecessary risks, so I believe that the likelihood of her coming to harm is 
quite low. Furthermore, Iam not usually presented with vivid images of my 
mother being harmed. In this, Iam like Roberta before she saw the docu- 
mentary. While my desire (in this case, my aversion to my mother being 
harmed) is strong, it remains latent because there is nothing to activate 
it. If something were to change—if I were to learn that my mother was in 
danger or even if | woke from a bad dream in which she came to harm—my 
desire would be activated, and it would drive my thoughts. 

Part of the point of Darwall’s example is that “a person’s moti- 
vational capacities, in the broadest sense, are not constituted simply by 
his desires but also by capacities of imagination, sensitivity, and so on” 
(ibid., 39). I have argued above that Roberta’s sensitivity to suffering is best 
understood as being at least partially constituted by a preexisting desire 
that others not suffer. And I accept that imaginative capacities and other 
things beyond desire playa role in determining how people are motivated. 
Desires are temporarily strengthened by vivid sensory or imaginative rep- 
resentations of their objects, and both belief and desire are necessary for 
motivation. 

But while imagination plays a role in motivation, it is like belief in 
that its ability to motivate action is dependent on an agent’s preexisting 
desires. An agent with different desires could be motivated in exactly the 
opposite way by the same set of sensory and imaginative experiences. Con- 
sider a man—we might call him Pinkerton—who lacks Roberta’s desire 
that others not suffer and has a little bit of sadism in him as well. His dis- 
like of working-class people manifests itself in a strong aversion to their 
advancement and in a desire to see the humiliation and defeat of those 
who stand up against the prevailing economic order. Watching the movie 
and imagining the workers’ situation, he might despise them and come 
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to support the brutal and repressive tactics of management. Rather than 
promoting the boycott, he might inquire after summer employment in 
the South as one of management’s anti-union goons. This need not be 
because of any failure to appreciate the situation of the textile workers— 
he may see it in his mirfd just as vividly, and understand the descriptive 
features of the situation just as well as Roberta does. But the things he 
perceives will motivate him ina radically different way than they motivate 
Roberta since his desires are dramatically different from hers.!® 


Scanlon and the Structure of Deliberation 


In the first chapter of What We Owe to Each Other, Thomas Scanlon offers a 
new account of desire and two criticisms of the Humean theory—first, that 
it cannot explain cases in which people act despite “having no desire” to 
do something, and second, that it cannot adequately explain the structure 
of deliberation in cases in which agents “bracket” some of their options. 
My responses will be familiar from the discussion of obligation earlier in 
this essay. Agents who act despite reporting “no desire” to do something 
are merely reporting a lack of positive desire and are motivated by aver- 
sion. The case of bracketing involves some of the same features as the case 
of the Unwavering Grader, with the additional point that deliberation is 
structured by an antecedent higher-order desire. In both of these cases, 
the pleasure and displeasure that agents feel in the course of deliberation 
are best explained by the Humean theory. 

Scanlon offers an account of “desire in the directed-attention 
sense. A person has a desire in the directed-attention sense that P if the 
thought of P keeps occurring to him in a favorable light, that is to say, if 
the person’s attention is directed insistently toward considerations that 
present themselves as counting in favor of P” (What We Owe to Each Other, 
39). This account has several things in common with mine. Most obviously, 
Scanlon regards desire as capable of directing an agent’s attention, while 
I posit an Attention-Direction Aspect of desire. One might also regard 
the Hedonic Aspect of desire as a way of cashing out how things an agent 
desires appear to him or her in a “favorable light.” Scanlon, of course, 
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18. Iuse the example of Pinkerton to argue against a particular anti Humean view on 
which motivation can be generated by processes of reasoning that begin with no desires 
but with the imagination. Anti-Humeans who wish to join me in arguing that imagination 
cannot play such a role in motivation are entitled to replace desire in the above example 
with whatever mental states they regard as motivationally efficacious. 
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cashes out “favorable light” in different terms. But since I hold that desire 
can focus an agent’s attention on things strongly associated with the object 
of desire, the particular things that count in favor of it will certainly be 
among the things that attract the agent’s attention. 

Scanlon and I differ in that he does not regard desires as the moti- 
vational forces driving all actions. While he accepts that some urge to 
act is involved in all cases of motivation, he does not think that desire in 
the directed-attention sense is always involved. On his view, “it is not the 
case that whenever a person is moved to act he or she has a desire in 
this sense: we often do things that we ‘have no desire to do’ in the ordi- 
nary sense, and ‘desire in the directed-attention sense’ tracks the ordinary 
notion in this respect” (ibid., 40). In making this claim, Scanlon goes fur- 
ther than Darwall, Nagel, and McDowell, who accepted DBTA while deny- 
ing DODI. Of course, there is plenty of substantive agreement between 
all of these opponents of the Humean theory. The difference is only that 
Scanlon’s stronger notion of desire prevents him from seeing a desire in 
every case of motivation and causes him to deny DBTA. 

On Scanlon’s own view, motivation is explained not by desire-belief 
pairs but by the fact that an agent takes particular things to constitute rea- 
sons for action. Even in cases when an agent has a desire and acts accord- 
ingly, “what supplies the motive for this action is the agent’s perception of 
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some consideration as a reason, not some additional element of ‘desire 
(ibid., 40-41). 

Scanlon offers a case in which someone acts despite having “no 
desire to do” something—a case where “one must tell a friend some unwel- 
come news” (ibid., 39). In this case, he says, the characteristic features of 
desire in the directed-attention sense are missing. It is not hard to see the 
phenomena that he is pointing to. When one has to tell a friend some bad 
news, the thought of doing so does not keep occurring to one ina favorable 
light. One is displeased at the prospect of having to bear the bad news, and 
one’s attention focuses more on how upset the friend will be rather than 
on the good things about his knowing the truth. 

To deal with this case, we need to note that the predominant moti- 
vational factors in the case are not positive desires but aversions. While pos- 
itive desires direct an agent’s attention toward.things associated with what 
he wants, aversions direct an agent’s attention toward things associated 
with the object of aversion—in other words, what he does not want. The 
motivational forces in play in Scanlon’s case are most likely a pair of con- 
flicting aversions. The agent may have an aversion to his friend’s being in 
the dark about the bad news (or perhaps an aversion to bad consequences 
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befalling the friend because he acts without knowledge of the bad news) 
and also an aversion to the friend’s being unhappy. After the agent decides 
that he is going tell his friend, he focuses on the unpleasant duty before 
him and the unpleasant features of what he has to do loom large in his 
mind. . 

This is generally what it is like when we are faced with two options 
that we are averse to, and we have to choose the lesser evil. Acting in these 
cases is unpleasant, as things we associate with the object of our aversions 
are often close at hand when we act and inflame the violence of the aver- 
sion even as they cause displeasure by giving us vivid representations of 
situations to which we are averse. To overcome the unpleasantness that we 
feel in these cases, we sometimes choose to focus our attention on our free- 
dom from the even worse consequences that we have chosen to avoid and 
draw some relief from that. Often, this does not occur in the automatic way 
that desire causes attention to focus on things associated with its objects 
but as an intentional decision of the agent to look on the bright side. 

_ If this is a sort of case that the Humean theory gets right, why do 
people often say in these cases that they have no desire to do the thing in 
question or that they are doing what they do not want to do? The answer 
lies in the fact that ‘desire’ and ‘want’ are often used to refer only to what 
I have been calling “positive desire.” I have departed from this use of 
‘desire’ in including aversions among the category of desires. Positive 
desire and aversion have enough in common that it makes sense to bring 
them both under one term for the purposes of constructing a theory that 
explains action. They have many similar psychological effects, from their 
ability to motivate action, to their connections to pleasure and displeasure, 
to the fact that they can be intensified by vivid images that are associated 
with their objects. There are, however, slight differences in the emotions 
associated with them and in the particular way that they direct our atten- 
tion. Positive desires direct our attention more toward the states of affairs 
that we act to obtain, while aversions direct our attention more toward the 
states of affairs that we act to avoid. 

While the Hedonic Aspect of desire allows the Humean theory to 
neatly explain the unpleasantness of telling a friend some unwelcome 
news in terms of the vivid répresentations of a friend’s unhappiness, it 
is hard to see how Scanlon’s theory can do so in a similarly economical 
way. Why would seeing a reason to act and acting on it be unpleasant? 
Scanlon could offer a separate explanation of the agent’s displeasure, but 
then the Humean view would be superior on grounds of theoretical unity, 
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as it invokes one mental state—desire—that does both the motivational 
and hedonic work. Cases like this, then, are better explained by the 
Humean theory than by anti-Humean views like Scanlon’s. 

Now I will turn to a second criticism Scanlon makes of Humean 
views. Noting that desires are normally understood as having particular 
weights and focusing on particular objects, he says that the Humean view 
casts rational decision making as “a matter of balancing the strengths of 
competing desires. If we take desires, along with beliefs, as the basic ele- 
ment of practical thinking, then this idea of balancing competing desires 
will seem to be the general form of decision-making” (ibid., 50). Scanlon 
later says that “reasons for belief do not have the simple structure that the 
desire model of practical reasoning describes: they do not simply count 
for a certain belief with a certain weight, and deciding what to believe is 
not in general simply a matter of balancing such weights” and that “rea- 
sons for action, intention, and other attitudes exhibit a similarly complex 
structure” (ibid., 52). This adds up to an objection to the Humean view. 
Scanlon’s objection assumes that Humeans are committed to regarding 
the weighing of desires against one another as the only way that compet- 
ing motivational forces interact in practical deliberation. He then argues 
that competing motivational forces need not interact in this way. 

Scanlon describes a kind of decision in which more complex 
structures than the weighing of competing desires are involved. Many 
decisions, he says, “involve bracketing the reason-giving force of some of 
your own interests which might otherwise be quite relevant and legitimate 
reasons for acting in one way rather than another” (ibid., 52). His exam- 
ple involves the chair of a philosophy department who has strong per- 
sonal interests at stake in some decision he is making. The chair may put 
those interests aside in his deliberation and make his decision based on 
what is good for the department. He does not weigh his personal inter- 
ests against the interests of the department every time he makes a deci- 
sion. A model that attributed this kind of weighing to him might predict 
his behavior successfully, but it would not accurately represent the phe- 
nomenology. He does not have the experience of weighing but rather the 
experience of working toward a goal while he passes by attractive consid- 
erations toward which he will not turn. He will notice when he is making 
a decision that contradicts his personal interests, and he will probably feel 
chagrined about this. But he is committed to making his decision in the 
best interests of the department, and he might never seriously think about 
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whether to make decisions based on his personal interests and against the 
department’s interests. 

How might the Humean theory explain how the chair makes his 
decision? We might begin with the observation that the chair feels obli- 
gated to make official decisions in the best interests of his department. In 
keeping with the account of the feeling of obligation presented previously, 
this suggests that the chair’s motivational states not only include a desire 
aimed at a personal interest and a desire aimed at a departmental interest 
but also an aversion to letting personal interests determine official deci- 
sions. This aversion aims at the way his own motivational processes are to 
operate, and thus is a second-order volition. 

Previously I considered two cases in which the feeling of obligation 
is different—the case of the Tempted Grader and the case of the Unwa- 
vering Grader. The former case relies on differences between the emo- 
tions resulting from desire and aversion to explain why different emotions 
are associated with the objects of the agent’s desires. The latter case relies 
mainly on the greater vividness of the images associated with the objects of 
the weaker desire to explain why it still generates stronger emotions than 
the other. 

Scanlon’s example seems to have more in common with the case 
of the Unwavering Grader. Excluding considerations of personal inter- 
est is too abstract to lend itself to particularly vivid imagining, unlike (for 
example) hiring a dear if slightly underqualified friend. If my account of 
the phenomenology of obligation in the case of the Unwavering Grader 
is satisfactory, it should go a long way in explaining the motivational pro- 
cesses at work here too. When we consider how strong aversions operate 
in the absence of vivid images of what is desired, we can understand why 
the chair feels the negative emotions connected to not hiring his friend 
more strongly than any positive emotions from the less vivid exclusion of 
personal interests. And as I will explain, we will still be able to explain why 
he does not weigh his personal interest against the department’s interests 
or against making the decision unjustly. 

One interesting feature of Scanlon’s case that builds on the discus- 
sion of obligation is the role that the chair’s knowledge of his own moti- 
vational structure plays in explaining his experiences. People who know 
themselves to be reliable in fulfilling their obligations often make deci- 
sions without weighing the benefits of violating their obligations because 
they know that their psychology makes these benefits inaccessible, and 
benefits known to be inaccessible are not weighed in deliberation. The 
chair will not weigh acting on his personal interest because he knows 
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that his motivational structure will prevent him from doing so. Conscien-- 
tious people often say of certain immoral or inappropriate actions that 
they “couldn’t do something like that.” It is not that they are physically 
incapable of performing these actions—they just know that their desires 
about how their decisions should go make these actions impossible for 
them. In this sense, deciding on the basis of ‘personal considerations is 
something that the chair just cannot do. While things we desire sometimes 
look impossible to us because we know that-physical barriers prevent us 
from attaining them, we may also know that our motivational architecture 
will not allow us to pursue them. 

The chair’s strong aversion to acting on his personal interests and 
his knowledge that he has this strong aversion allow him to bracket some 
of the considerations when he makes his decision. Desiring to act only in 
the department’s best interests, he initially foctises on the aspects of the 
decision that relate to the department’s interests. But at some point dur- 
ing the decision-making process, he notices that some other thing that he 
personally desires is at stake. This interest may attract his attention, as the 
things we desire often do. But he will still regard its object as being unavail- 
able to him. He knows that his motivational structure will prevent him 
from pursuing it. So it will not even appear to him as a thing to be weighed 
in deliberation. What we know we cannot attain, we do not weigh. 

Scanlon anticipates a Humean response that is like mine. Accord- 
ing to this response, the agent’s second-order desires are responsible for 
bracketing. On my explanation, bracketing is driven by a second-order 
volition—a desire that a particular desire or set of desires be (or not 
be) effective in moving him to action. Scanlon objects that second-order 
desires lack the authority to structure deliberation: 


But if second-order desires are really desires, then there is the question of 
how their second-order character, if it is just a difference in the objects of 
these desires, can give them the kind of authority that is involved when 
one reason supports the judgment that another putative reason is in fact 
irrelevant. My desire to be a person who does not let considerations of per- 
sonal interest influence his decisions as department chair conflicts in the 
practical sense with my desire, in this case, to do what will make my life eas- 
ier. I cannot act in a way that will satisfy both of these desires at once. But 
they are just two desires that conflict with each other. The introduction of 
second-order desires therefore does not do justice to our sense that there is 
a deeper conflict, expressed in the judgment that the reason represented 
by the latter desire is not relevant. (ibid., 55) 
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Scanlon’s point here is familiar from Gary Watson’s response to Harry 
Frankfurt’s account of free will.'? Why should we suppose that a desire’s 
being higher order gives it any sort of authority over lower-order desires? 

It is not clear, however, why we need to invoke authority to explain 
how the chair deliberafes. On a Humean view, higher-order volitions 
generate the phenomenon of bracketing because of their content, their 
power, our knowledge of how they will affect deliberation, and how we 
regard inaccessible things. We need not attribute any special authority to 
them to explain this. 

Here I do not deny that the chair regards the exclusion of con- 
siderations of personal interest as authoritative. He surely does, just as 
graders who have promised to return papers to their students regard those 
promises as authoritative. Neither do I say that these judgments of author- 
ity are false if they are understood purely as normative claims. My account 
of the feeling of obligation is neutral about what our genuine obligations 
are, and my account of bracketing is similarly neutral on the question of 
which judgments have real authority. The point is just that the motiva- 
tional processes implicated in Scanlon’s case can be explained perfectly 
well without invoking the actual authority of some motivational states and 
without giving judgments of authority the sort of motivational role that 
would violate the Humean theory. 

Perhaps Scanlon would want to buttress his point by putting the 
issue of bracketing in terms of which considerations the agent is permit- 
ted to weigh in his decision making. The language of permission, cer- 
tainly, suggests that authority is involved in granting the permission. And 
the displeasure we feel with ourselves when we seriously consider acting 
on a bracketed-off consideration—for example, the way that the chair 
would feel if he imagined acting selfishly—might be taken as a sign of the 
acknowledged impermissibility of acting in this way. 

But the Humean account that I have presented can explain all of 
this in terms that do not involve authority. If we are forced to consider 
being the kinds of people who act on bracketed-off considerations, we are 
thinking about acting so that the antecedent desire that structured our 
deliberation is not satisfied. (Cases where we think in such a way resemble 
that of the Tempted Grader more than the Unwavering Grader.) 


19. Gary Watson, “Free Action and Free Will,” Mind 96 (1987): 145-72; Harry 
Frankfurt, “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a Person,” Journal of Philosophy 68 
(1971): 5-20. 
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These thoughts are often unpleasant, as the Hedonic Aspect of 
desire would suggest. And if the antecedent desire is a second-order voli- 
tion whose object involves our own deliberative processes, our displeasure 
will be displeasure with ourselves. Scanlon’s account leaves it unclear why 
the acceptance of reasons that drives bracketing would have anything like 
a Hedonic Aspect, and thus contribute to this displeasure. Scanlon might 
go the way that I have suggested above—where displeasure results from 
being aware that one acted impermissibly or from imagining such action. 
It is important to note that we feel displeasure when we become aware 
that a strong desire of ours will not be satisfied or when we imagine such 
a situation. Some of these situations will not be ones in which we become 
aware that we have acted impermissibly. The Humean theory only needs 
to invoke one process to explain both the cases where permissibility is at 
stake and the ones where it is not. Scanlon, meanwhile, must invoke two 
separate processes—one to explain the bracketing and another to explain 
the displeasure. 

In the end, this is a case that shows us the simplicity and explanatory 
power of the Humean theory. The ways bracketed-off options look to us— 
both in their seeming inaccessibility and in the displeasure we feel when 
we are forced to imagine being the unsavory characters who could pursue 
them—are continuous with the way that our desires shape our thoughts in 
basic cases. Bracketed-off options look like things we desire that we know 
we cannot get. Thoughts of being bad enough to pursue them displease us, 
as thoughts of situations we are averse to generally do. These continuities 
Justify us in accepting an elegant explanation of bracketing that incorpo- 
rates no motivational states other than desire. They should raise our hopes 
for a similarly elegant explanation of all deliberative phenomena. 


Searle and Akrasia 


In Rationality in Action, John Searle argues that the Humean theory and 
all theories on which an agent’s psychological states are sufficient to 
explain action will have difficulty in explaining how an agent can be sus- 
ceptible to akrasia. In cases of akrasia, an agent’s judgment about what to 
do differs from how he acts, even at the moment of action. I will argue 
that Searle’s account of akrasiais unsuccessful and thata Humean account 
invoking the violence of desires stimulated by vivid sensory or imaginative 
representations will provide amore successful explanation. 

Searle focuses on criticizing Davidson’s account of weakness of will, 
which he regards as part of “a long tradition in philosophy according to 
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which in the case of rational action, if the psychological antecedents of the 
act are all in order, that is, if they are the right kind of desires, intentions, 
value judgments, etc., then the act must necessarily follow. According to 
some authors itis even an analytic truth that the act will follow” (Rationality 
m Action, 220). The problem Searle finds with these views is that, in tying 
judgment and action too tightly to their psychological antecedents, they 
make it impossible to see how judgment and action can come apart. On 
Searle’s own view, the mental states that lead an agent to form an intention 
(which he takes to be the mental state of judgment in a case of akrasia) are 
not causally sufficient for rational action. There is “a gap, acertain amount 
of slack between the process of deliberation and the formation ofan inten- 
tion, and there is another gap between the intention and the actual under- 
taking” (ibid., 231). These gaps are the places where the agent’s free will 
comes in and determines what the agent will intend or what the agent 
will do. 

Searle offers a description of “one way in which akrasia typically 
arises”: 


As a result of deliberation we form an intention. But since at all times 
we have an indefinite range of choices available to us, when the moment 
comes to act on the intention several of the other choices may be attrac- 
tive, or motivated on other grounds. For many of the actions that we do for 
a reason, there are reasons for not doing that action but doing something 
else instead. Sometimes we act on those reasons and not on our original 
intention. The solution to the problem of akrasia is as simple as that: we 
almost never have just one choice open to us. Regardless of a particular 
resolve, other options continue to be attractive. (ibid., 233-34) 


Searle’s solution to the problem of akrasia is to posit a gap between inten- 
tion and action in which the agent’s free will determines whether he acts. 
According to Searle, an antecedent psychological state of intending is not 
sufficient to determine whether the agent will act since agents sometimes 
act against their intentions as an act of free will. We have an experience of 
the gap in forming intentions and an experience of the gap in determin- 
ing whether to act on our intentions. These experiences of the gap mark 
points at which our free will is active—first in the formation of our inten- 
tions and then in our decisions to act on our intentions. It is the latter gap 
that allows us to contradict our intentions in akratic action. 

Searle’s account, however, fails to explain what is truly interesting 
about akrasia. The problem of akrasia is not merely that we sometimes 
fail to act on our original intentions because other choices look attractive 
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to us. The problem is about the unusual psychological processes that are 
implicated in this failure. We hold fast to our original judgments about 
what sort of action to perform, affirming them even as we do something 
else. What needs to be explained in explaining akrasia is that our judg- 
ments about what to do—which normally run in the same direction as 
our actions—are somehow overridden without being revised. Searle’s view 
fails to explain why akrasia differs at all from normal cases in which an 
agent changes his mind at the last moment and wholeheartedly decides 
to do something that he did not plan to do before. 

The description of the heroin addict who compulsively takes the 
drug, which Searle presents early in his book, suggests an alternative way 
in which he could deal with akrasia. Searle regards the case of the heroin 
addict as an unusual one in which the addict’s psychological states are 
causally sufficient for the performance of the action. If Searle had made 
his account of akrasia generally look like this, with the motivational force 
of the agent’s psychological states overwhelming the force of the agent’s 
will, he would have an explanation of why akrasia is different from chang- 
ing your mind at the last moment. The psychological states would control 
the agent’s behavior, while free will would control the agent’s judgment. 
If the phenomenology of will-driven action was distinguished from the 
phenomenology of having one’s action determined by antecedent psycho- 
logical states, the experience of akratic action could be explained. There 
would still be a question of why the akratic agent’s will failed in this case 
while it succeeds in others, and the account would be less simple than 
Humean views are because it invoked the additional motivational force 
of free volition, but the view would address the problem. The actual posi- 
tion of Searle’s seventh chapter, by contrast, does not even address the real 
problem of akrasia. 

Having shown that Searle’s proposed solution will not deal with 
akrasia, | will now offer a Humean solution, relying on the details of how 
vivid images of desired things increase the violence of our desires. I hope 
to show that the issue of akrasia is not a weakness for the Humean theory 
butastrength. Once we understand how desire interacts with other mental 
states that produce vivid representations, we will be able to see why we act 
akratically in the cases where we do and why weakness of will feels the way 
it does. ’ ; 

I will begin with two ordinary cases of weakness of will. First, a case 
of akrasia at bedtime. I am watching television and I realize that it is 2 a.m. 
[am tired, and I know that I really should go to bed. Tomorrow morning 
the Formal Epistemology Workshop begins, and I would like to attend as 
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much of itas possible so I can learn something about formal epistemology. 
But the witty dialogue of the Buffy rerun and the winsome smile of the red- 
headed supporting actress have their grip, and even as I tell myself that I 
really should go to sleep, I stay where Iam and keep watching television for 
another hour. e 

Akrasia strikes again at 8 in the morning, after my alarm clock 
wakes me up. Thinking of the workshop, I realize that I should get out of 
bed and go there. But my bed is warm and soft, and I am still tired, as the 
previous night’s weak-willed television watching prevented me from get- 
ting enough sleep to feel fully refreshed. So I lie there comfortably, know- 
ing that I will end up missing the opening session as a result. 

Both of these cases—and, I think, all cases of akrasia—have some 
common features. The agent is torn between two different desires, and 
his environment is such that he has vivid sensory or imaginative rep- 
resentations that relate to the object of one desire. At the same time, 
he believes that the object of the other desire is in jeopardy but does 
not have similarly vivid sensory or imaginative representations relating 
to it. The vivid sensory and imaginative representations increase the vio- 
lence of the passion whose object they represent. This gives that passion 
more motivational force and causes significantly more violent emotions. 
But it does not do quite as much for the violent passion’s ability to con- 
trol the way that the agent directs his attention to various possibilities 
as he makes his judgment about what he ought to do. Though his calm 
passion is too weak to overpower the violent passion and determine his 
behavior, it controls his reflective judgment by directing his attention 
toward the states of affairs that would satisfy it. As I discussed earlier, vivid 
images are especially powerful in increasing the motivational and emo- 
tional force of a passion, but they do not give an equal boost to all of the 
passion’s effects. The agent’s reflection and judgment are controlled by 
one desire, while his behavior is controlled by the other, and this is why 
reflective judgment and behavior come apart in cases of weakness of will. 

Searle was wrong to treat action against a prior intention as the 
whole of akrasia, but it is an interesting fact about akratic action that it 
often involves acting in a way that contradicts one’s prior intentions. My 
account explains why this is so often the case. Away from the TV or the 
comforts of my bed, I am not faced by the vivid images that would activate 
and excite the desires that eventually drive my akratic actions. So in the 
calm hours of the afternoon, when I plan my evenings-and my mornings, 
my desire to watch more TV and my desire to stay in bed operate ata lower 
strength than they would ifI were presented with vivid images of television 
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or the feeling of my bed. As a result, I do not make prior plans to watch 
TV late at night or stay long in bed. But when actually presented with these 
sensory experiences, the desires that drive my actions become more vio- 
lent and control my behavior even as my judgment favors another course 
of action. ua 

This account also explains why cases of gkrasia often involve agents 
acting to attain sensory pleasures, even as they judge against doing so. It 
is much rarer for agents to akratically pass up a sensory or physical plea- 
sure in favor of a more abstract or remote satisfaction. If the object of 
some desire is itselfa sensory experience (as the experience of a warm and 
comfortable bed is, especially on a chilly morning), it will register vividly 
in sensation and imagination, increasing the violence of the desires that 
are directed toward it. This will make that desire more capable of driving 
akratic behavior. : 

The case of akrasia offers a striking display of the Humean theory’s 
explanatory virtues. One might have worried that the clear phenomeno- 
logical difference between the motivational force that controls judg- 
ment and the motivational force that determines behavior would force 
us to accept a less simple theory of motivation. But as we have seen, the 
Humean theory can account for akrasia by appealing to the familiar way 
that vivid sensory or imaginative representations differentially amplify the 
effects of our desires. We need not posit a separate motivational faculty of 
reason, beliefs that can generate desires, or free will. We are in the for- 


tunate position of having a simple theory that does all the explanatory 
work.”? 


20. For many helpful comments, I thank the members of my dissertation commit- 
tee at the University of Texas: Brian Leiter, David Sosa, Josh Dever, Jonathan Dancy, and 
John Deigh. I thank Tim Scanlon and Stephen Darwall for generously helping a young 
Humean better understand their views. Peter Railton, Allan Gibbard, Nadeem Hussain, 
Tim Schroeder, and Howard Nye also provided useful feedback. Excellent comments from 
anonymous referees at the Philosophical Review substantially improved the paper. Finally, 
thanks are due to two of my undergraduate teachers—Raphael Woolf, who guided the 


early development of these ideas, and Melissa Barry, who first told me to keep pursuing 
them. 
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One of the central doctrines of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (CPR) is the 
claim that human experience has a spatiotemporal and categorial form 
contributed by the mind as well as a matter or content rooted in sensible 
affection. The importance of affection to Kant’s theory of experience is 
already evident in the CPR’s opening claim that the intuition of objects to 
which our cognitive faculties are directed is possible only “insofar as the 
object is given to us; but this in turn, is possible only if it affects the mind 
in a certain way” (A 19/B 33).' The doctrine that the specific content of 
experience is fixed in part by objects that affect the mind is not in itself 
remarkable—it is upheld by Aristotle, Descartes, and Locke, among oth- 
ers. What is remarkable in Kant’s version of the doctrine is the further 
claim that empirical content is rooted in affection by unknowable things 


I am indebted to Derk Pereboom for his incisive: commentary on an earlier version of 
this essay. I am also grateful for helpful comments to Bob Adams, Omri Boehm, Andrew 
Chignell, Michael Della Rocca, Katherine Dunlop, Dina Emundts, Michael Friedman, 
Paul Guyer, Sungil Han, Karsten Harries, Harold Hodes, Rolf-Peter Horstmann, Terry 
Irwin, Béatrice Longuenesse, Kris McDaniel, Jeff McDonough, Steve Nadler, Charles 
Parsons, Elliot Paul, Thomas Pogge, Vasilis Politis, Anat Schechtman, Alison Simmons, 
Eric Stencil, Gisela Striker, Ralph Wedgwood, Mary Beth Willard, Tim Williamson, Ken 
Winkler, Allen Wood, an anonymous referee for the Philosophical Review, and audiences 
at Cornell, University of Wisconsin—Madison, Harvard, Oxford, and Yale. 

1. Kant defines sensibility itself as “the capacity to acquire representations through 
the way in which we are affected by objects” (A 19/B 34; compare Ak. 2:392). Quotations 
from Kant’s works, apart from the Critique of Pure Reason (CPR), cite the volume and page 
number of the Academy edition, Gesammelte Schriften ed. Koniglich Preussische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Ak.) (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1902-), vols. 1-29. Quotations from the Critique 
of Pure Reason are cited according to the standard A and B pagination for the first and 
second editions, respectively. 
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in themselves. The ultimate affecting source of experience, he notoriously 
insists, does not lie in empirical objects, but “in something supersensible 
which underlies the former, and of which we can have no knowledge” (Ak. 
8:215).* 

Kant’s peculiar affection doctrine attracted in his own day what has 
remained one of the most influential objections ever leveled against his 
system as a whole. In an early discussion of the basic teachings of the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, F. H. Jacobi challenged the coherence of the claim that 
the mind is affected by noumenal entities that are distinct from it and by 
Kant’s own lights wholly unknowable.® The ensuing debate, now spanning 
more than two centuries, has produced four notable responses to Jacobi’s 
challenge. 

One early response, still upheld by several prominent scholars 
today, argues that Kant’s insistence on affection by unknowable noumen- 
al entities must not be taken at face value but rather calls for some 
deflationary translation.’ A second influential camp rejects this strategy, 
arguing that Kant clearly insists on affection by supersensible entities, 
and therefore simply violates his own doctrine of noumenal ignorance.? 


2. This “something supersensible” is identified by Kant with “things in themselves” 
and “noumena” (Ak. 8:215; see also A 42/B 59; A 387; A 494/B 522: A 537/B 565; A 566/ 
B 594; Ak. 4:289; Ak. 4:318; Ak. 4:451). Erich Adickes collects many passages affirming 
affection by noumenal entities in his classic work Kant und das Ding an Sich (Berlin: Pan 
Verlag Rolf Heise, 1924), 4-12, 28-37. Further textual evidence found in transcripts of 
Kant’s lectures is discussed by Karl Ameriks, “The Critique of Metaphysics: Kant and 
Traditional Ontology,” reprinted in Ameriks, Interpreting Kant’s Critiques (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2003), 117-34. 

3. F. H. Jacobi, David Hume tiber den Glauben; oder Idealismus und Realismus, 1787, 
reprinted in Jacobi, Werke (Leipzig: Gerhard Fleischer, 1815), vol. 2, 303. 

4. Kant’s contemporaries J. S. Beck and J. G. Fichte took this approach, as did the 
Marburg neo-Kantians of the nineteenth century. It has been upheld more recently by 
Gerold Prauss and Henry Allison. See J. S. Beck, Erlauternder Auszug aus den critischen 
Schriften des Herrn Prof. Kant, auf Anrathen desselben (Riga, 1795), 6, 160, 369; J. G. Fichte, 
Erste Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre (1797), in Fichtes Werke, ed. I. H. Fichte, Band. 1 
(Berlin, 1845), 486-88; Hermann Cohen, Kants Theorie der Erfahrung (Berlin, 1871), 2-3, 
33-34; Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren 
Zeit (Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 1906), 543, 598: Paul Natorp, “Kant und die Marburger 
Schule,” Kant-Studien 17 (1912): 201-2; Gerold Prauss, Kant und das Problem der Dinge an Sich 
(Bonn: Bouvier, 1974); Henry Allison, Kant’s Transcendental Idealism (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2004), 66-70. ; 

5. Hans Vaihinger dismisses “any so-called Kantian with the nerve to assert, in the face 
of a hundred passages, that Kant never really said that there are unknown things in them- 
selves which affect us,” before adding that Kant “contradicts himself” with the doctrine. Vai- 
hinger, Commentar zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Stuttgart: Spemann, 1881-92), vol. 2, 
5, 21, 35). Erich Adickes agrees, counseling against efforts “to make Kant more consistent 
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A third group agrees that Kant affirms affection by noumenal entities 
but argues that the affirmation expresses mere personal conviction of a 
kind consistent with upholding noumenal ignorance.® A recent fourth 
proposal claims that Kant’s doctrine of noumenal ignorance asserts ig- 
norance only of intrinsié properties of ultimate constituents of reality and 
not of their relations—including causal relations by which they are held to 
affect us.” 

It is fair to say that all of these responses to Jacobi’s challenge 
face significant difficulties. The first response is implausible in the face 
of apparently unequivocal textual evidence, including Kant’s public repu- 
diation of Fichte’s contention that the CPR did not really mean to affirm 
affection by unknowable noumena.® The second proposal requires us 
to accept that Kant willfully ignored or failed to grasp an incompatibi- 
lity of his doctrines of affection and noumenal ignorance, even after he 
was alerted to it. The third proposal doesn’t explain how a doctrine of 
supersensible affection affirmed on the basis of mere conviction could 
justifiably be presented by Kant as indispensable to the theory of experi- 
ence. And the final proposal faces the fundamental objection that Kant’s 
doctrine of noumenal ignorance is not limited to intrinsic properties of 
supersensible entities but is explicitly extended to noumenal relations 
among such entities.° 

It has been common since Kant’s day to attack claims of affection 
by things in themselves on the further grounds that the CPR’s doctrine of 
the restriction of the categories to the empirical domain excludes any super- 
sensible causation, whether knowable or not.'° Today, it is widely accepted 


than he was, and than he wanted to be (sic).” Kant und das Ding an Sich, 1. Foramore recent 
version of the inconsistency charge, see Strawson, The Bounds of Sense (London: Routledge, 
TOD) 2354: 

6. Van Cleve suggests such an approach, pointing out that “p, but I do not know that 
p” is not inconsistent, even if “self-enfeebling.” James Van Cleve, Problems from Kant (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 135. Karl Ameriks offers a sophisticated proposal also 
falling in this camp and considered below. 

7. Rae Langton, Kantian Humility: Our Ignorance of Things in Themselves (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2001). 

8. Ak. 12:370-71 (1799). See Fichte, Erste Einleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre (1797), in 
Fichtes Werke, Bd. 1, 486-88. 

9. See A 42/B 59, A 26/B 42. Kant’s 1770 Inaugural Dissertation also distinguishes rela- 
tions among things in themselves—including those through which the mind is affected— 
and mere spatiotemporal relations given in appearance (Ak. 2:393, 411). Unlike the CPR, 
the Dissertation upholds knowledge of the former. 

10. Jacobi already suggests this objection, but its classical statement is found me Gas 
Schulze’s anonymously published Aenesidemus (1792). 
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that this influential objection misconstrues the restriction doctrine. Kant 
explains that the “unschematized” category of causation—the category 
viewed in abstraction from spatiotemporal conditions of its empirical 
applicability—allows us to coherently think (Denken), although not theo- 
retically cognize (Erkennen), causal relations:even beyond the bounds of 
possible experience (A 88/B 120, B 166-67, A 254/B 309). The restriction 
doctrine is carefully designed from the outset to allow what Van Cleve aptly 
describes as an “escape clause” on the bare possibility of supersensible 
causation, while limiting theoretical knowledge of causation to empirical 
contexts.’ 

Even granting the possibility of supersensible causation in Kant’s 
system, however, we are left far short of a satisfactory solution to the puz- 
zle of noumenal affection. For Kant’s claims regarding affection continue 
to pose two related and apparently intractable old problems, which we 
can term the Indispensability and the Consistency Problems. By what right 
does Kant present affection by supersensible entities as an indispensable 
requirement of experience? And how could any argument for such indis- 
pensability avoid violating his central doctrine of noumenal ignorance? 

The project of this essay is to offer a new solution to both prob- 
lems. The proposal sets out from an important continuity between Kant’s 
early and mature views on sensibility and mind-world relations. Kant’s 
early writings subscribe to an interactionist cosmology opposed to both 
Leibniz’s preestablished harmony and Malebranche’s occasionalism. The 
lively debate on mind-world relations that shaped Kant’s early interaction- 
ism points us to a simple and compelling explanation for his mature doc- 
trine of noumenal affection. The explanation turns on a constraint on 
the metaphysics of agency, widely discussed in Kant’s day, within certain 
noninteractionist cosmologies. In particular, Kant’s early conversion to 
a libertarian theory of freedom, combined with his lifelong rejection of 
occasionalism, provides the basis ofa compelling argument for an interac- 
tionist stance on mind-world relations. Extended to the mature transcen- 
dental idealist framework, this argument will reveal noumenal affection to 
be an indispensable presupposition of some basic knowledge claims con- 
sistently upheld by Kant. The solution to the Indispensability Problem that 


11. For recent recognition of this point, see James Van Cleve, Problems from Kant, 137; 
Allen Wood, “Kant’s Compatibilism,” in Selfand Nature in Kant’s Philosophy, ed. Allen Wood 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1984), 89; Robert Merrihew Adams, “Things in 
Themselves,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 57 (December 1997): 820-21. Com- 
pare Benno Erdmann, Kants Kritizismus in der ersten und zweiten Auflage der Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft (Leipzig, 1878), 73-74; Erich Adickes, Kant und das Ding an Sich, 50-51. 
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emerges in this way will also offer a new solution to the Consistency Prob- 
lem. In particular, I will show that Kant’s doctrine of noumenal affection is 
not merely consistent with but partly motivated by his doctrine of noume- 
nal ignorance. 

I turn now to the defense of these claims and to the detailed devel- 
opment of the proposal. Sections 2 and 3 provide the necessary introduc- 
tion to Kant’s early interactionist theory of mind-world relations and its 
chief Leibnizian target. Sections 4 and 5 develop the proposed argument 
for affection in a general form and record Kant’s endorsement of its key 
premises. Sections 6 and 7 extend the argument to the CPR’s transcen- 
dental idealist context and apply it to the solution of the Indispensability 
and Consistency Problems. Section 8 concludes by examining an impor- 
tant objection to the proposal. 


2. Kant’s Early Interactionism versus the Preestablished Harmony 


Kant’s early works subscribe to a theistic substance metaphysics con- 
structed around a broadly Leibnizian conception of substance as active 
“first subject” or ultimate bearer of properties (Ak. 1:21-22; Ak. 1:480).!° 
Like Leibniz, the young Kant divides substances into the necessarily and 
contingently existing—into God and finite substances. In view of their 
subsistence, finite substances are held to be capable of existing without 
each other. Both Leibniz and Kant treat such ontological independence as 


merely relative, however, since both hold that all finite substances depend 


completely on divine conservation for their continued existence. !? 


12. The Spinozistic pitfalls associated with the Cartesian definition of substance as “a 
thing which so exists that it needs no other thing in order to exist” (Principles of Philosophy 1, 
51) were widely discussed in Kant’s day. Kant accepts the received view that the Cartesian 
definition must be rejected on pain of admitting no substances but God. Ak. 28:563-64, 
28:1104—5. Baumgarten, whose textbook Kant used in lectures, devotes considerable effort 
to formulating a definition applying univocally to God and creatures (preface to Metaphys- 
ica, 1742, reprinted in Ak. 17:8-9). Baumgarten proposes as such a definition: “a being 
which can exist without being a determination of another.” Kant accepts the “first subject” 
requirement, while rejecting Baumgarten’s claim that the possibility of existing as first sub- 

ject suffices for substancehood: “Substance is that which exists only as subject... when some 

opine that substances could also exist as inherent things . . . this is incorrect.” Ak. 28:563; R 
4776. When followed by a four-digit humber, “R” abbreviates ‘Reflexion’ from Kants hand- 
schriftliche NachlaB, Ak. 17-18. I follow Adickes’s dating of these materials. 

13. “[Substances] only perdure through acontinuous actum divinum...asmuch power 
as was required for the creation of substances is needed for their conservation.” Ak. 
28:1104; Ak. 1:414. Compare Leibniz, “Conservation by God consists in the perpetual 
immediate influence which the dependence of creatures demands.. .it is a continued 
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On another key issue of metaphysical cosmology, Kant’s early writ- 
ings depart significantly from Leibniz. Both view a world as a collection of 
finite substances that is at once a unity, in the sense that constituent sub- 
stances constitute a unified complex, and a totality, in the sense that this 
unified complex is not part of a greater whole. Given the supposed rel- 
ative independence of finite substances, a question arises regarding the 
ground of cosmological unity. What is it by virtue of which ontologically 
independent substances belong to one world? According to Kant’s early 
writings, substances occupy the same world only if real causal relations 
obtain among them." He thus rejects Leibniz’s doctrine of the preestab- 
lished harmony, the doctrine that the states of each substance in the world 
are generated by a wholly internal causal principle, given to the substance 
at creation and constituting its individual nature. On Leibniz’s view, God 
creates causally isolated substances whose states are in perfect harmony, so 
producing “the same effect that would be noticed if they communicated 
through the transmission of species or qualities, as the ordinary philoso- 
phers imagine they do.”!° Leibniz summarizes his cosmological proposal 
in.a well-known passage: 


God originally created the soul (and any other real unity) in sucha way that 
everything must arise for it from its own depths, through a perfect spontane- 
ity relative to itself, and yet with a perfect conformity relative to external 
things.'® 


While Leibniz intends the preestablished harmony as a wholly general cos- 
mological thesis, he introduces it in the context of the mind-body prob- 
lem, and it offers a solution to that problem asa special case. This solution 
maintains that minds and bodies act according to their own—respectively 
teleological and mechanical—laws, without any causal interaction and 
without special divine interventions to produce harmonizing effects in 


creation,” in Leibniz, Theodicy, trans. E.M. Huggard (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1985), part 
S272 

14. “An aggregate of substances doesn’t yet amount to a world, rather, the causal inter- 
action [commercium] of substances first produces a world.” Ak. 28:212. Compare True Esti- 
mation (1747), Ak. 1:22-23; Nova Dilucidatio (1755), Ak. 1:410-12: Inaugural Dissertation 
(1770), Ak. 2:407-8. 

15, Leibniz, Systeme nouveau pour expliquer la naturé des substances et leur communication 
entre elles, aussi bien que Vunion de lame avec le corps [New System], in C. 1. Gerhardt, ed., G. W. 
Leibniz: Die philosophischen Schriften (G),7 vols. (Berlin, 1875-90), vol. 4, 484; translated in 
Roger Ariew and Dan Garber, ed. and trans., Leibniz: Philosophical Essays (AG) (Indianapo- 


lis: Hackett, 1989), 144. Compare Leibniz, De Ipsa Natura [On Nature Tiself}, G 4,510, AG 
161. 
16. New System, G 4,484, AG 143. 
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minds/bodies on the occasion of changes in bodies/ minds.!’ Thanks to 
the concomitance preordained by God, the series of representations pro- 
duced by the mind “corresponds naturally” to the series of changes in 
the physical realm. The proposal and its competitors are illustrated by 
Leibniz with the famous ‘analogy of two clocks keeping perfect time. The 
explanation for the agreement of the clocks might be sought in a causal 
relation between them; in constant interventions of a workman whose 
adjustments keep them in agreement; or in the fact that the clocks were 
made and set up “with so much skill and accuracy from the start that their 
subsequent agreementis certain” without further intervention or commu- 
nication.'® The first explanation corresponds to Descartes’s interactionist 
solution to the mind-body problem, the second to Malebranche’s occa- 
sionalism, and the third to the preestablished harmony. Leibniz defends 
his own solution by elimination. Descartes’s doctrine of a causal interac- 
tion of mind and body is rejected as unintelligible,'? Malebranche’s occa- 
sionalism is rejected as requiring continuous tinkering unworthy of God 
and furthermore as robbing substances of all genuine force,?? and both 
views are rejected for requiring that “God change the laws of bodies on 
the occasion of the action of the soul, and vice versa.””! 

While Kant sides with Leibniz throughout his life in rejecting occa- 
sionalism, his precritical writings consistently reject the preestablished 
harmony both as a general hypothesis and as a solution to the mind-body 


17. Though he rejects Malebranche’s “continuous miracles,” Leibniz does not exclude 
divine action in nature. As well as the divine conservation noted above, Leibniz upholds 
the necessity of a divine concurrence in all creaturely causation. Such concurrence is under- 
stood as a cooperation with the creature’s natural causal powers, in which both causal 
contributions are necessary and neither alone is sufficient to bring about natural effects. 
Concurrentism attributes real causal powers to creatures and is thus distinguished from 
Malebranche’s occasionalism, which views God as the sole causal agent. For detailed treat- 
ment of Leibniz’s model of concurrent causation, see Sukjae Lee, “Leibniz on Divine Con- 
currence,” Philosophical Review 113 (2004): 203-48. 

18. Postscript of a Letter to Basnage de Beauval, G 4, 498, AG 148. 

19. Leibniz argues that it is impossible to understand “how the body makes anything 
happen in the soul, or vice versa, or how one substance can communicate with another 
created substance.” New System, G 4, 483, AG 143; compare Postscript of a Letter to Basnage de 
Beauval, G 4, 498-99, AG 148. 

20. Occasionalism is said to issue“in Spinozism, by making “created things disappear 
into mere modifications of the one divine substance, since that which does not act... can 
in no way be substance.” On Nature Itself, G 4,515, AG 166-67. 

21. Letter to Arnauld, April 30, 1687, in The Leibniz-Arnauld Correspondence [LA], ed. 
and trans. H. T. Mason (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1967), 94 (cited by the 
page number in Gerhardt vol. 2, given marginally in the Mason edition); Monadology §80; 
Theodicy 861. I return to this point. 
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problem.** Early Kantian writings claim that causally isolated substances, 
whose states follow only from their own powers, do not collectively add 
up to a world, even if there is perfect representational harmony between 
them.?? Kant contends in particular that a collection of substances 
conceived on the model of causally isolated clocks keeping perfect time 
could amount to a “merely ideal” or imaginary unity. His general posi- 
tion that real cosmological unity demands genuine causal connection 
informs a robustly interactionist starting point in the special case of mind- 
body relations. Kant’s precritical writings follow many German thinkers 
of the day in dismissing the Leibnizian claim that mind-body interaction, 
conceived of as a causal interaction of distinct substances, is impossible. 
Throughout the precritical period, Kant describes empirical perception 
as the result of a causal affection by the world on the mind and describes 
the mind in turn as acting causally on the body.”4 

Given the robust interactionism of Kant’s early thought, the ques- 
tion arises whether his mature doctrine of noumenal affection could be 
viewed as a simple extension of his early position on mind-world relations. 
This idea has recently been developed by Karl Ameriks into a sophisti- 
cated defense of the coherence of the CPR’s doctrine of noumenal affec- 
tion. The crux of the proposal is that Kant’s famous arguments for the 
mere ideality of space and time provided him with no reason to relinquish 
his earlier nonskeptical and commonsensical view that there is a mind- 
independent world and it is made up of entities in interaction with each — 
other and with the mind. Kant’s mature doctrine of noumenal affection 
can then be understood, according to Ameriks, as a conservative attach- 
ment to this long-standing interactionist preference in the absence of any 
specific defeater. The proposal is summarized as follows: 


Kant starts [in early works] by going along with the common thought that 
there are things distinct from us. Then he subtracts from the intrinsic char- 
acterization of those things whatever features turn out not to be able to 


22. Foran early Kantian rejection of occasionalism, see True Estimation, Ak. 1:17. 

23. See True Estimation, Ak. 1:21-22: Inaugural Dissertation, Ak. 2:390. The Nova Diluci- 
datio of 1755 even argues that any change in the state ofa simple substance requires causal 
connection with other substances (Ak. 1:410-12); though Kant soon expresses doubts 
about this (Ak. 28:46, 1764). , 

24. True Estimation, Ak. 1:20-21; Ak. 1:142:; Nova Dilucidatio, Ak. 1:411-12; Prize Essay, 
Ak. 2:287; Dreams of a Spiritseer, Ak. 2:324; Ak. 2:343; Inaugural Dissertation, Ak. 2:397; Ak. 
2:409. For detailed analysis of Kant’s early theory of physical influx and its relation to 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century debates on causation, see Eric Watkins, Kant and the 
Metaphysics of Causality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), chap. 1; also his 
“Kant’s Theory of Physical Influx,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 77 (1995): 285-324. 
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be consistently ascribed to them in that way. Finally, he concludes not that 
there is nothing, but rather that... “something or other out there” still 
exists, and it is such that it cannot in itself have the specific spatiotem- 
poral “forms” that our experience manifests. There is nothing absurd in 
saying all this while eontinuing to believe that distinct thing(s) in them- 
selves definitely exist in contact with us, but that theoretically “we know 
not what” they are like otherwise in a positive way. ... The main point here 
is that there is nothing in any of Kant’s arguments about the ideality of 
spatiotemporality that ever involves taking back the most fundamental 
aspect of his starting position, which is simply the metaphysical claim that 
we are receptive to other things and there is something more than our indi- 
vidual finite being.” 


As an approach to Kant’s mature doctrine of the thing in itself, Ameriks’s 
nonskeptical subtractive strategy is extremely attractive. The proposal is 
fully consistent with Kant’s claim in the Prolegomena and elsewhere that 
his transcendental idealism was never intended to cast doubt on the exis- 
tence of a mind-independent world (“for it never even occurred to me to 
doubt this”)*° but was rather meant simply as a response to considera- 
tions that Kant held to demonstrate that spatiotemporality could notapply 
to that world as it exists independently of the mind. Ameriks’s reading 
effectively undermines the assumption that Kant’s mature commitment to 
things in themselves must be rooted in some elusive and mysterious anti- 
skeptical argument. 

The specific proposal regarding noumenal affection presented 
by Ameriks is nevertheless unsatisfying for three main reasons. The 
first reason is that its tracing of a continuous commitment to affection 
back to Kant’s commonsensical interactionist starting point falls short of 
justifying the mature insistence on noumenal affection as absolutely 
indispensable to experience. A second and related point underscores the 
pressing need for compelling justification: the commonsensical inter- 
actionism of Kant’s early works looks deeply noncommonsensical when 
transposed into a setting in which the affecting object is described as 
nonspatiotemporal. Finally, even if Kant’s mature account of space and 
time is not an overriding defeater of his noumenal affection doctrine (does 
not justify its negation), his commitment to noumenal ignorance looks 
like a fundamental undermining defeater, or a reason to treatany supposed 
justification of the doctrine as inadequate. Ameriks suggests a response 
to this last point by presenting Kant’s commitment to noumenal affection 


25. Ameriks, Interpreting Kant’s Critiques, 29. 
26. Ak. 4:493; see also Kant’s 1792 letter toJ. S. Beck, Ak. 11:395; R 6316. 
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as something like a firm preference or conviction compatible with up- 
holding noumenal ignorance.?’ But this firm-conviction reading threat- 
ens to leave us without a convincing response to the Indispensability 
Problem, for Kant’s dogged insistence on the necessity of supersensible 
affection now comes to look like straightforward obstinacy in the face 
of understandable resistance to his view. Insofar as we take Kant’s 
indispensability claim seriously, we are therefore left with the problem of 
justifying it—without violating the doctrine of noumenal ignorance. 

There is, however, another way of approaching Kant’s doctrine of 
affection that can solve these difficult problems. The solution turns on 
constraints on contingency imposed in Leibniz’s noninteractionist cos- 
mology, and it is to this issue that I now turn. 


3. Preestablished Harmony and the Contingency of Action 


In several influential discussions, Leibniz asserts that the Cartesian 
interactionist solution to the mind-body problem was made possible by 
a failure to correctly formulate physical conservation laws. According to 
Cartesian physics, God “by his regular concurrence, preserves the same 
amount of motion and rest in the material universe as he put there in the 
beginning” (Principles of Philosophy 2, 36). The “amount of motion” con- 
served by God in the Cartesian system is the scalar quantity mv (roughly, 
size times speed), and its conservation is compatible with changes in the 
direction of motion in nature as a whole. According to Leibniz, Descartes 
conceived of the mind’s action on the body precisely as changing the direc- 
tion but not the quantity of its motion—“much asa rider, though giving no 
force to the horse he mounts, nevertheless controls it by guiding that force 
in any direction he pleases.”*> Leibniz maintains that Descartes “would 
have hit on” the system of preestablished harmony if he had just realized 


27. Ameriks writes, “Philosophers might well continue to ask questions such as: How do 
we know that we aren’t merely manufacturing everything out of our own secret resources? 
Or, how do we know that we are not any more than a part or aspect of one all-inclusive 
being? However, if Kant’s prime offense is simply that he does not think that he or others 
should spend much time on such worries, then it can hardly be objected that in this respect 
his position, his merely formal idealism, is the one that must sound overly speculative and 
absurd to common people.” Interpreting Kant’s Critiques, 31. 

28. Leibniz, Theodicy, part 1, §60; Monadology §80. Whether Descartes intends his prin- 
ciple of the conservation of motion to apply to motions caused by minds, as. Leibniz 
supposes, is controversial. For a defense of Leibniz’s reading, see Peter McLaughlin, 
“Descartes on Mind-Body Interaction and the Laws of Motion,” Philosophical Review 102 
(1993): 155-82. For an alternative account, see Dan Garber, “Mind, Body, and the Laws 
of Nature in Descartes and Leibniz,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 8 (1983): 105-33. 
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that his direction loophole does not exist—that the laws of motion in fact 
require conservation of a scalar “motive force”*? and of the “same total 
direction in matter.”*° 

Leibniz’s path from revised laws of motion to his own preestab- 
lished harmony rests onyhis conclusion that correctly formulated laws of 
motion impose a deterministic order on corporeal nature. He subscribes to a 
doctrine of physical completeness, the thesis that every noninitial phys- 
ical event, including every bodily event, has a fully determining phys- 
ical cause.*! Such physical completeness does not exclude mind-body 
interaction since it leaves open the possibility, excluded by Leibniz on 
other grounds, of an overdetermination of physical events by physical 
and mental causes.*” Nevertheless, physical completeness alone already 
excludes the “difference-making” role of minds in physical reality, which 
is the chief purpose of Cartesian mind-body causation and its occasion- 
alist analogue. And this is why Leibniz claims in the Theodicy and else- 
where that his work on the laws of motion led him to the preestablished 
harmony.*? 


29. Descartes’s measure of motive force is revised by Leibniz in the 1686 paper “A 
Brief Demonstration of a Notable Error of Descartes and Others Concerning a Natural 
Law,” reprinted in Philosophical Papers and Letters, ed. Leroy Loemker (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), 296-99. Leibniz defends mv> as the “correct” measure of motive 
force, arguing (invalidly) that Descartes’s conservation law would entail the possibility ofa 
perpetual motion machine. The vis viva debate is the subject of Kant’s first work. 

30. Leibniz upholds the conservation of X mv across all bodies, where v is the vector 
of velocity rather than Descartes’s scalar speed. See Monadology 880, and for discussion, 
Dan Garber, “Leibniz: Physics and Philosophy,” in The Cambridge Companion to Leibniz, ed. 
Nicholas Jolley (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 316-18. 

31. A New System of Nature, G 4, 485, AG 144; Theodicy §52; Monadology §79. 

32. Physical closure, the conjunction of physical completeness and the absence of 
overdetermination of physical events by physical and mental events, follows once we add 
Leibniz’s premise that there is no way in which the mind could act on the body. New System, 
G4, 483,46 143: 

33. See Leibniz’s December 8, 1705, letter to Christian Wolff: “I would not have arrived 
at my system of harmony without previously knowing the laws of motion which overturn 
the systems of occasional philosophy,” in C. I. Gerhardt, ed., Briefwechsel zwischen Leibniz 
und C. Wolff (Halle, 1860), 51; also Theodicy 1, 861. The argument to the preestablished 
harmony from the laws of motion is taken up by Wolff, Verniinfftzge Gedancken von Gott, der 
Welt und der Seele des Menschen etc. {German Metaphysics] (Halle, 1719), §§761-63. And 
Kant describes Leibniz as deriving the preestablished harmony from the laws of motion: 
“Leibniz presumably intended his preestablished harmony so that all changes in the physi- 
cal world must occur in accordance with laws of mechanism, for otherwise, ifa spirit moved 
them [bodies], the center of gravity of the universe would move, and if this spirit did bring 
about motions in accordance with the laws of action and reaction, a change in the world 
would occur which wasn’t in accordance with the law of causation.” R 6006, Ak. 18:421. 
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In imposing a fully deterministic order on corporeal nature and in 
requiring that minds harmonize infallibly with this order without interac- 
tion or occasional assistance, Leibniz places a notable constraint on his 
metaphysics of mind. The constraint is vividly illustrated by two examples 
discussed in his correspondence with Arnauld. Ina first example, a body 
is wounded, and the relevant subject experiences pain. Leibniz rejects the 
interactionist claim that the physical wounding causes the pain and also 
Malebranche’s doctrine of a special action of God to produce the pain on 
the occasion of the wounding. He therefore requires an alternative expla- 
nation of the pain, and he asserts that it has a full causal explanation in 
the mind’s preceding state, and so on back to the initial state of the mind 
at creation. Note that this account requires that the mind admits of being 
set up at creation to harmonize with all later states of the body and later 
states of the world expressed by the body. In agecond example, Arnauld 
chooses to remove his hat, and his arm makes the required motion. The 
motion is explained by Leibniz not by any mental or occasional cause 
but by the preceding state of physical reality, and so on back to creation. 
Again, this doctrine presupposes that it is possible for the physical order 
to be programmed at creation to agree infallibly with all later states of 
minds.*# 

As these examples make clear, Leibniz’s agreement of mind and 
world without interaction or special intervention is made possible by his 
doctrine of strict determinism at the mental level. He writes that “all is 
certain and determined beforehand in man, as everywhere else, and the 
human mind isa kind of spiritual automaton” (Theodicy 52). In spite of this 
striking language, Leibniz upholds the freedom of the will, offering a com- 
patibilist account. Freedom is located in “intelligence, which involves a clear 
knowledge of the object of deliberation, in spontaneity, whereby we [as 
opposed to external forces] determine, and in contingency, that is, in the 
exclusion of logical or metaphysical necessity” (Theodicy 288). 

How is the contingency of free acts secured by Leibniz in a deter- 
ministic cosmology presenting such acts as “certain and determined” 
consequences of an act of creation itself determined by God’s (neces- 
sary) nature? The familiar answer offered in the Theodicy is that a fact or 
event is contingent in the intended sense if its contrary is internally pos- 
sible. Actual mental and physical events are treated as contingent sim- 
ply because worlds in which they do not occur are internally or “per se” 


34. For discussion of these cases, see Arnauld’s letter to Leibniz of September 28, 1686 
(LA 64-65) and the subsequent exchange. 
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possible, even though the existence of such worlds is incompatible with 
God’s (necessary) nature.*” Such a defense of contingency provokes a 
well-known challenge formulated succinctly by Adams: “We may be 
tempted to object that [Leibniz’s] conception of the contingent as that 
which has some alternative that is possible in itself (if not in relation to God, 
or God’s justice) does not really show how there can be any contingency in 
the Leibnizian universe. ... For what is contingent in this Leibnizian sense 
may still be necessary by necessity of the consequent—that is, absolutely 
necessary—in the traditional (and twentieth-century sense).”*° 

Many of Leibniz’s successors wholeheartedly endorsed this objec- 
tion, rejecting the claim that the contingency of free acts could be secured 
merely by the internal possibility of nonactual alternatives. Significantly, 
Kant’s early writings oppose Leibniz on this very point, claiming that his 
distinction between absolute and merely hypothetical necessity is power- 
' less to secure any genuine contingency against the backdrop of an unre- 
stricted Principle of Sufficient Reason.*” While Leibniz consistently rejects 
the necessitarian charge, he accepts that his requirement of perfect inter- 
substantial harmony without interaction or occasional assistance rules out 
a libertarian theory of freedom. Reflection on this deterministic cost of 
Leibnizian harmony suggests that a libertarian commitment might force 
the acceptance ofan interactionist cosmology. I turn now toa closer exam- 
ination of this point and its application to the Indispensability and Consis- 
tency Problems raised by Kant’s doctrine of affection. 


4. The Indispensability Argument 


Consider again the nonskeptical starting point of Kant’s early thought, 
according to which empirical representations provide knowledge of a 
shared world of embodied persons and objects. Now add to this starting 
point the libertarian hypothesis that agents possessed of such knowledge 
act in the world through a free agency incompatible with necessitation 


35. Theodicy, part 1, 8844-45, §§230-34. 

36. Robert M. Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1994), 20. 

37. “For of what avail is it if the opposite of an event, which is precisely determined by 
antecedent grounds, can be conceived when it is regarded in itself, since the opposite still 
cannot occur in reality, for the grounds necessary for its existence are not present. ... The 
opposite of an event which is assumed to exist in isolation can, nonetheless, you say, be 
thought, and thus itis possible. But so what? It still cannot come to be, for the grounds which 
already exist are sufficient to ensure that it can never come to be in fact.” Nova Dilucidatio, 
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through antecedent causes. What consequences can be drawn for the 
question of the affection of the mind? 

The amended starting point excludes Leibniz’s noninteraction- 
ist explanation of relevant empirical knowledge, at least in the form 
in which he develops it. Leibniz claims: that empirical representations 
reliably track a mind-independent reality thanks to the harmonious deter- 
ministic unfolding of states of causally isolated substances. But the deter- 
minism required by this picture is excluded by the present libertarian 
hypothesis. The occasionalist theory, by contrast, can easily account for 
representational reliability in the context of a libertarian metaphysics, 
which Malebranche in fact endorses. On this theory, empirical representa- 
tions are the result ofa divine action on the mind, and insofar as we possess 
representations of actions of others, the story is no different—the repre- 
sentations are supplied by God on the occasion of the relevant actions. 

Now if occasionalism is rejected—as robbing creatures of causal 
force or as requiring perpetual miracles or as undermining empirical 
knowledge claims—our nonskeptical libertarian starting point requires 
the positing of direct or indirect causal relations between relevant free 
agents. For if such causal relations are denied, there is no basis on which 
to claim that representations reliably indicate a reality that is by hypoth- 
esis not predetermined. Assuming libertarian freedom and the exclu- 
sion of occasionalism, the price of the tracking assumption presupposed 
by our empirical knowledge hypothesis is a causal relation—direct or 
mediated—between knower and whatis known. Let us summarize this sim- 
ple Indispensability Argument for interaction. Say that; 


(1) Subjects act in the world through a libertarian power incompat- 
ible with necessitation through determining causes (Freedom), 
and 

(2) These subjects have some empirical knowledge of each others’ 
actions through representations viewed as reliable indicators of 
such actions (Knowledge). 

(3) The reliable tracking presupposed by Knowledge must rest on (a) 
causal links between subjects (Interaction), or (b) preestablished 
agreement of representational states of causally isolated subjects 
(Preestablished Harmony), or (c) suitable higher interventions on 
the occasion of relevant actions (Occasionalism), or (d) cosmic 
coincidence. 

(4) The tracking required by Knowledge cannot be held to rest on (b) 
because the acts in question lack determining causes; nor on (c), 
assuming occasionalism is rejected; nor on (d), which doesn’t 
justify the reliability claim. 
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The tracking presupposed by Knowledge must be held to rest on 
causal relations among relevant subjects. (1, 2, 3, 4) 


The crux of this argument is the observation that representations can only 
underwrite knowledge of features of mind-independent reality if they can 
justifiably be taken as relfable indicators of those features. If what is repre- 
sented is held to lack determining grounds or held to have been produced 
by something itself lacking such grounds, then preestablished harmony 
cannot be adduced as the ground of the correlation. If interventions bya 
higher power are also excluded as the source of reliability, then the track- 
ing assumption requires the positing of causal connections between rep- 
resentations and relevant features of reality. 

This argument applies a commonsensical causal constraint to 
knowledge of contingent truths—there is no such knowledge without a 
suitable connection between knower and what is known.°® It is easy to 
overlook the fact that Leibniz takes himself to satisfy such a causal con- 
straint on empirical knowledge even while rejecting interaction. His epis- 
temology of empirical knowledge appeals to knowledge of a common cause 
which must preestablish the infallible agreement between noninteracting 
substances. According to Leibniz, finite agents can grasp through truths 
of reason that such infallible agreement must obtain, so securing empiri- 
cal knowledge even while upholding causal isolation.*? Leibniz’s proposal 
is however excluded by the libertarian premise of the Indispensability 
Argument. 

The proposed argument to interaction from the reliable correla- 
tion of indeterministic sequences is simple and robust. A version of it has 
recently arisen in a major contemporary debate on the interpretation of 
quantum phenomena in physics. The debate concerns a famous corre- 
lation, predicted by quantum mechanics and confirmed by observation, 
between states of two particles released from a common source in the so- 
called “Bell experiment.” It is a consequence of the underlying theory 


38. For classic twentieth-century statements of this constraint, see Alvin Goldman, 
“A Causal Theory of Knowing,” Journal of Philosophy 64 (1967): 355-72; Paul Benacerraf, 
“Mathematical Truth,” Jowrnal of Philosophy 70 (1973): 661-79. Kant explicitly endorses the 
constraintin a letter to Markus Herz that is often viewed as inaugurating the critical period. 
Ak. 10:130, 1772. 4 

39. Leibniz writes that the “linking of phenomena which warrants the truths of fact 
about sensible things outside us is itself verified by means of truths of reason, just as optical 
appearances are explained by geometry.” New Essays on Human Understanding, 375, 444. 
Page numbers are from the Robinet and Schepers edition of the Nouveaux Essais (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1962), given marginally in the Remnantand Bennett edition (NewYork: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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and, in particular, of Bell’s theorem that the observed correlations of the 
particles cannot be explained by a common cause of relevant correlated 
states in the particles’ histories. And yet the correlations persist in cases 
where the particles have space-like separation—thus when no causal influ- 
ence propagating at subluminal velocity could explain them. An “inter- 
actionist” explanation of such distant correlations requires superluminal 
causal links between relevant particles, and just such a solution is vigor- 
ously defended by the most influential recent commentator on the phe- 
nomenon.” 

The rationale for interaction furnished by the Indispensability 
Argument was also very well understood in Kant’s day. Against the back- 
drop of the general rejection of occasionalism in eighteenth-century 
Germany, several of Kant’s most influential predecessors rejected the 
preestablished harmony in favor of interaction specifically on the grounds 
that Leibniz’s noninteractionist cosmology rules out libertarian free- 
dom.*! Kant makes a similar point in lectures delivered a few years before 
the appearance of the CPR. Were we to accept Leibniz’s denial of inter- 
action and occasional assistance, he notes, the demands of maintaining 
agreement with a mind-independent world would forbid agents from devi- 
ating from a cosmological script preprogrammed at creation: 


[Leibniz’s noninteractionist system holds that] the highest cause must 
institute an agreement which will hold up in every particular circumstance; 
where this correspondence...is grounded in an original arrangement 
Luranfanglichen Einrichtung] which God has set into the machine of the 
world. Say, for example, if a machine which played the flute were set up 
in such a way that it could only accompany me when I play one particu- 
lar piece of music; now were I to play a new piece, a different arrangement [of the 
machine] would need to be instituted. (Ak. 28:215) 


Kant clearly recognizes the constraint on freedom imposed by Leibniz’s 
conjunction of harmony and causal isolation, and it is notable that the 


40. Tim Maudlin, Quantum Non-Locality and Relativity (Cambridge, MA: Blackwell, 
1994), 130-39, 154. As Maudlin notes, his argument for superluminal causation depends 
essentially on the unavailability of a common cause explanation of the quantum correla- 
tions: “Perfect correlations alone [between the particles] do not imply superluminal cau- 
sation. They do so only in the context of stochastic law, for in this case one photon must be 
somehow sensitive to the outcome of the distant indeterministic process. The perfect corre- 
lations are easy to reproduce without superluminal influences in a deterministic theory” 
(138). My thanks to Hans Halvorson for helpful discussion. . 

41. Christian A. Crusius, Entwurf der Nothwendigen Vernunftwahrheiten (Leipzig, 1745), 
8485; Joachim Lange, Bescheidene und Ausfiihrliche Entdeckung der falschen und schddlichen 
Philosophie in dem Wolffianischen Systemate Metaphysico (Halle, 1724), 130-32. 
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same transcript upholds both absolute freedom and interactionism (Ak. 
28:212; 28:270). Since the rationale for affection captured in the Indis- 
pensability Argument is well known to Kant, I turn now to his stance on 
the argument’s premises. 


@ 
5. Kant and the Indispensability Argument 


This section records Kant’s acceptance of the Indispensability Argument’s 
key premises. It should be emphasized at once that the argument can- 
not justify Kant’s very earliest interactionism, simply because a libertar- 
ian account of freedom is rejected in his earliest writings.*? Nevertheless, 
Kant’s shift to the libertarian theory upheld in his mature writings occurs 
much earlier than is generally realized, and in light of the foregoing discus- 
sion, this shift takes on new significance for the CPR’s affection doctrine. 

Early and still tentative endorsements of a libertarian view are seen 
in Kant’s 1763 essay on the existence of God and in a transcript of lectures 
dated to the following year.** While published writings in the years prior 
to the appearance of the CPR offer little insight into Kant’s metaphysics of 
freedom, very many unpublished reflections and lectures showa firm com- 
mitment to a libertarian position by the late 1760s and consistently there- 
after. It will be useful to collect some early texts representative of Kant’s 
position on freedom as the critical philosophy takes shape: 


is In animals as in machines [there is] an external necessitation; 
that is why they are called automata spiritualia. But in humans in 
each case the chain of determining causes is cut.... In humans the 
soul is free... the animal is an automaton. (R 3855, 1764-68) 

2 It is certainly true that everything which happens has a determin- 
ing ground and follows in accordance with a determinate law 
from something else; but that is not a rule of the real actions 
which we observe in ourselves. (R 4058, 1769; R 4006; R 4013) 

a: The will of animals is determined in accordance with sensitive 
grounds, the will of God by intellectual grounds, the will of the 
human is not determined. All of its actions could have taken place 


42. Kantargues in 1755 that the PSR applies unrestrictedly in the created sphere and 
embraces the “infallible necessity” said to result. Ak. 1:396, 403-4. This early work defends 
a robust compatibilism, claiming that “to act freely is to act in conformity with one’s desire 
and to do so with consciousness”—a capacity that Kant claims is “certainly not excluded by ; 
the PSR.” Ak. 1:403. There is no demand in this early work that free acts should be contin- 
gent at all—a central requirement for Leibniz. 

43. Ak. 2:110-11; compare Ak. 27:4. Thanks to Karl Ameriks for bringing these pas- 


Sages to my attention. 
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in accordance with reason, whence it is free. But isn’t there a 
determining ground, perhaps not in the will of the human as 
such, but in the circumstances and conditions, and if not, where 
do the actions come from? Answer: all stimuli of the sensible will 
cannot make the active in humans into something passive. The 
higher will really decides itself; why it sometimes decides in favor 
of sensibility, sometimes in favor of reason, for this no law can be 
given, because there is no constant law of both powers. (R 4226, 
1769-70; R 4230; R 4334; R 4337) 

4. The proposition: everything which happens has a determining 
ground, that is, something else which necessitates it, is the prin- 
ciple of the changes of all passive substances (all appearances 
or everything given a posteriori); but actions... are not included 
under it....I now begin my state as I wish. The difficulty here 
is not the possibility of the becoming but of the grasping. The 
possibility of freedom cannot be grasped because one cannot 
grasp any first beginning.... For our understanding cognizes 
existence through experience, but reason comprehends it when 
it cognizes it a priori, that is through grounds. ... Now first begin- 
nings have no [determining] grounds, thus no comprehension 
through reason is possible. .. . This is no objection, but a subjec- 
tive difficulty. (R 4338, 1770-71)*4 


It is notable that while Kant now claims that free actions of rational agents 
are exempt from antecedent necessitation, he continues to insist that all 
other features of the world (mere “happenings,” Begebenheiten) are deter- 
mined by antecedent causes. The distinction between actions and “mere” 
events and the restriction of the causal principle to the latter class show the 
influence of C. A. Crusius, the most influential libertarian thinker of the 
day and a major influence on Kant’s thought.” 

I now turn from the freedom premise of the Indispensability Argu- 
ment to record Kant’s acceptance of its antioccasionalist and knowledge 
premises. Occasionalism is rejected throughout Kant’s life on both meta- 
physical and epistemological grounds. He remains firmly wedded even in 
the critical period to a Leibniz-inspired dynamism, viewing the world as 
teeming with real causal activity. Both early and mature works explicitly 
contrast this causal realism with occasionalist denials of the exercise of 


44. For similar claims from the mid-1760s to the 1780s, see R 3880, R 3885, R 3992, 
R 3998, R 4220, R 4221, R 4225, R 4228, R 4333, R 4336, R 4379, R 4441,R 4723, R 4724, 
R 4742, R 4787, R 4961, R 5082. 


45. See Crusius, Entwurf, §29, §63, §68, §81, §385. 
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real causal powers by finite things.*° Kant also opposes appeals to divine 
guarantees of representational reliability in epistemic contexts, a point 
of special importance for the Indispensability Argument. Mature writings 
repeatedly dismiss such appeals as recourse to a deus ex machina.*” The- 
oretical justifications making appeal to a divine guarantor of representa- 
tional reliability are viewed by Kant as basically at odds with his mature 
rejection of theoretical demonstrations of God’s existence. 

Turning finally to the knowledge premise of the Indispensability 
Argument, Kant’s early and mature writings consistently uphold knowl- 
edge of actions of other persons. This is of course compatible with Kant’s 
well-known recommendation of epistemic humility regarding ultimate 
motives of actions, their moral purity, in some first- and third-person 
contexts (Ak. 4:419). Kant’s basically antiskeptical stance with respect to 
knowledge of others is most obvious in his discussions of the evidential sta- 
tus of testimony. He describes testimony as a source of empirical knowl- 
edge of the highest kind and even upholds a general principle of the 
presumptive reliability of testimonial evidence.*® Kant’s contemporaries 
already noted his apparent lack of interest in skeptical challenges to the 
existence of other minds. The CPR itself confidently affirms some know- 
ledge of other minds, grounding it on analogical reasoning from per- 
ceived behavior.*’ Kant’s sanguine attitude with respect to testimony and 
other minds may seem surprising, given a familiar if controversial view of 
the CPRas “responding” to various forms of skepticism. This debate can be 
bracketed here, however, as obscuring the uncontroversial crucial point 
for present purposes. This point is simply that Kant indisputably upholds 


46. The CPR asserts that “nature, taken adjectivally [formaliter], signifies the connec- 
tion of the determinations ofa thing according to an inner principle of causality.” A 419-20/ 
B 466-7, compare Ak. 1:23-25. Kant underlines the antioccasionalist intent of his defini- 
tion: “If we assume occasionalism for the production of organized beings, then all nature in 
this production is lost entirely. ... We may therefore assume that anyone who is at all con- 
cerned to do philosophy will not adopt this system.” Critique of Judgment, Ak. 5:422. The con- 
tinuity of Kant’s early and mature causal realism receives a sustained defense in Watkins, 
Kant and the Metaphysics of Causality. 

47. See especially Ak. 10:130 (1772), A92/B 125-26; Ak. 4:319; R 4473. 

48. “We may accept something [with certainty] on the basis of testimony of others just as 
easily as on the basis of our own experience.” Wiener Logik, Ak. 24:896. For Kant’s presump- 
tion of the reliability of testimony, see Ak. 24:246, 24:499, 24:896, 16:508-9. For discussion, 
see Axel Gelfert, “Kant on Testimony,” British Journal for the History of Philosophy 14 (2006): 
627-52. 

49. See A 346-47/B 405. Beiser offers a valuable discussion of Kant’s antiskeptical 
stance on other minds and its reception by Fichte in German Idealism (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2002), 334-45. 
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knowledge of the actions of others throughout his critical writings, what- 
ever the genealogy of this acceptance. His treatment of testimony as a 
source of certainty, for example, rests on the basic assumption that we pos- 
sess knowledge of testimonial acts of others—and this knowledge claim 
is quite sufficient to get the Indispensability Argument going. The Indis- 
pensability Argument commits Kant to affection only to the degree to 
which he accepts its premises—but it is most profitable in the case of 
the knowledge premise to focus on the uncontroversial fact of this accep- 
tance.”? 

Kant’s endorsement of the key premises of the Indispensability 
Argument would not demonstrate that he accepts the argument’s inter- 
actionist conclusion on the grounds of the endorsed premises. It is thus 
important to emphasize that the argument’s rationale for interaction was 
also well known to him. As noted, influential German libertarians of his 
day gave occasionalism short shrift and upheld interactionism on the 
grounds that the preestablished harmony removes genuine freedom. This 
was especially hard to overlook in Kant’s youth since the German debate 
on mind-world relations was conducted in the shadow of aseminal event of 
the German enlightenment, Wolff’s 1723 exile from Halle on the charge 
that his noninteractionist cosmology denies freedom and so threatens 
morality and religion. 

It may be noted in passing that a “direct” argument to interac- 
tion from reliable agreement among states of libertarian free substances 
via a denial of occasionalism is not an alternative to the Indispensability 
Argument for interaction with its additional knowledge premise. This is 
because the “direct” argument licenses the conclusion that interaction 
actually obtains only if it is justifiably claimed that the reliable agreement 
obtains—essentially reintroducing the knowledge claim.°! It is significant 
that the version of the argument for interaction encountered by the young 


50. The question arises here whether the knowledge of others premised by the 
Indispensability Argument should be termed empirical. It certainly cannot be called 
nonempirical, but the argument presupposes knowledge of actions that are viewed as issu- 
ing from a libertarian power, and the imputation of such freedom by Kant certainly rests 
on nonempirical grounds. We can bracket this terminological issue here since the key point 
for the affection problem is simply that Kant upholds knowledge of actions of others and 
holds that we are justified in treating such actions as resulting from a libertarian power. 

51. The same goes for any attempt to infer interaction from conditions of praise and 
blame in a libertarian setting. Consider the argument that, with libertarianism assumed 
and occasionalism excluded, blaming another for inflicting pain on me requires posit- 
ing causal relations between us since no appeal can be made to preestablished harmony 
of act and painful state. Such an argument can conclude to actual interaction Only if it is 
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Kant gives some explicit attention to the knowledge issue. Crusius rejects 
the preestablished harmony in favor of interaction on libertarian grounds 
and also argues that knowledge of particular free acts of others must be a 
posteriori, through their effects, since the acts are not antecedently deter- 
mined.°? Interaction emerges here as a more or less explicit condition on 
knowledge of particular acts of others. Tellingly, Kant himself does not 
merely recognize the tension between preestablished harmony and lib- 
ertarian freedom (Ak. 28:215); he also explicitly contends that particular 
free acts cannot be known through their grounds (R 4338).°? 

In light of these findings, it is interesting to hold the Indispens- 
ability Argument against a key epistemological principle of Kant’s mature 
philosophy. The Critique of Pure Reason makes essential use of a premise 
that all nontrivial theoretical knowledge of an object must be grounded 
in a relation between a representation and its object that can come about 
in only two ways: “Either the object makes the representation possible, 
or the representation alone makes the object possible” (A 92/B 125-26; 
Correspondence, 10:130-31; B 166; Prolegomena, 4:319; R 4473). On Kant’s 
usual account of the first mechanism, an object causes a representation 
in the knowing subject. The Critique’s novel explanation of substantive 
a priori knowledge rests on the contention that this first mechanism 
could not account for substantive a priori knowledge of objects. Kant 
famously concludes that objects of which we have such knowledge must 
be appearances of things, structured by forms contributed by the mind. 
What is easily missed is the demand his epistemic dichotomy imposes on 
empirical knowledge. On the one hand, his mature work denies empiri- 
cal knowledge of affecting things as they are in themselves (A 30/B 45; 


justifiably claimed that my pain 7s correlated with some act or acts of another—essentially 
reintroducing the knowledge claim. My thanks to an anonymous reviewer here. 

52. See section 43 of Crusius’s De Usu et Limitibus Principu Rationis Determinantis vulgo 
Sufficientis (Leipzig, 1743) headed, “Free acts must be known a posteriori, or else by an 
infinite understanding.” It argues that “free actions cannot be known in advance except 
as merely probable, because they have no determining grounds. When they therefore occur, 
they must be known a posteriori.” Compare Crusius, Weg zur Gewifheit und Zuverlassigkeit 
der menschlichen Erkenntnis (Leipzig, 1747), §142. “Known a posteriori” here means “known 
through the act itself or its consequences” rather than “through its grounds.” 

53. “Our understanding cognizes existence through experience, but reason compre- 
hends it when it cognizes it a priori, that is through grounds. ... Now [free acts] have no 
[determining] grounds, thus no comprehension through reason is possible.” R 4338. See 
also section 7 below. 
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Prolegomena, 4:282).°* Kant continues to claim empirical knowledge of 
mind-independent reality as it appears, however, and his epistemological 
dichotomy requires that this reality contribute to “making possible” the 
representations grounding relevant knowledge claims. This amounts to 
an anti-Leibnizian requirement at the heart of Kant’s mature account of 
empirical knowledge. The Indispensability Argument can offer a rationale 
for this requirement for a notable class of knowledge claims.” 

This is already to anticipate the Indispensability Argument’s exten- 
sion to the context of the CPR, however, and I now turn to a fuller consid- 
eration of this issue. What has been argued to this point is that Kant must 
posit causal affection relations as the price of accepting the argument’s 
premises. It has also been claimed that this point was certainly not lost 
on him. We will now see that the Indispensability Argument provides an 
immediate rationale for affirming the indispensability of nowmenal affec- 
tion when Kant’s libertarian position is followed into the CPR’s transcen- 
dental idealist framework. 


6. Solving the Indispensability Problem 


The Indispensability Argument, applied in the transcendental idealist set- 
ting of the CPR, provides a clear rationale for Kant’s mature doctrine of 
noumenal affection. To see this, we need only consider the fate of the 
argument’s libertarian premise in Kant’s mature work. We have seen that 
Kant holds from the late 1760s that free actions are exempt from neces- 
sitation by determining grounds. He continues to claim that all “events” 
as opposed to free actions have determining grounds, however, and his 
position soon diverges from contemporary German libertarians who view 
the will as an uncaused cause in the midst of the empirical order. By con- 
trast, Kant’s writings are marked in the period leading up to the appear 
ance of the CPR by an increasingly explicit commitment to the unrestricted 
validity of the causal principle throughout the empirical realm. This obvi- 
ously threatens any role for a libertarian free will in nature, and Kant’s 


54. One motive for this denial lies in Kant’s mature explanation of a priori knowledge, 
which by restricting space and time to subjective forms, restricts empirical knowledge to 
knowledge of appearances. 

55. ‘The Indispensability Argument is readily extended to ground a requirement of 
world-mind affection wherever a state of affairs of which empirical knowledge is claimed 
might, as far as we know, be otherwise but for acts or omissions of others. Since it suffices 
as a response to the Indispensability Problem to exhibit the indispensability of noumenal 
affection in one case, this extension will not be pursued here. 
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commitment to such freedom consequently results in an antinomy that 
occupies him intensively through the 1770s.°° 

The CPR’s ultimate resolution of this antinomy is well known, and 
a brief summary will suffice here. According to the transcendental idealist 
doctrine of that work, the world as it appears to inner and outer sense is 
reduced to aset of deterministically ordered spatiotemporal phenomena, 
leaving room for unconditioned agency in an underlying nonspatiotem- 
poral noumenal order. Kant proposes in particular that the deterministic 
order of empirical reality is not ontologically self-sufficient but rather is 
grounded in the order of things in themselves. He argues in addition that 
the course of nature as a whole could have been different had subjects 
as they are in themselves chosen differently than they did. This solution 
is developed in detail in the CPR itself (A 542/B 570-A 558/B 586), and 
it is explored in many reflections from the 1770s. In one summary, Kant 
writes, “Here, in brief, is the key: freedom means the relation of the act 
as appearance on the one hand to causes in appearance, and on the other 
hand to an intelligible power of the same [subjects], through which they 
are themselves the cause of appearances, and with respect to [which intelli- 
gible power] empirical conditions are not determining” (R 5640; A544/B 
57295057 Bi581) : 

While the CPR’s noumenal solution to the freedom-determinism 
antinomy does not require a one-to-one relation between empirical 
objects and underlying things in themselves (Ak. 8:209-10), it does pre- 
suppose that separate agents at the empirical level are distinct at the 
noumenal level.°’ It is notable that Kant’s proposal repeatedly refers to 
a causal dependence of phenomena on noumena, and the causation at 
issue in such passages is explicitly nonempirical.°* The basic coherence of 


56. “The greatest difficulty is this: howa subjectively unconditioned will can be thought 
in the nexus of efficient or determining causes.” R 3860, 1764-68; “The PSRis the principle 
of order in the course of nature.... If there is only nature, the series of [causal] connec- 
tions is continuous.” R 5220, 1776-78; compare R 5997, R 3922, R 4228 (1769), R 4334, 
R 4338 (1770-71), R 4742, R 5962, R 5978. 

57. See B xxvii-xxviii; Ak. 5:104, 114. Compare Robert Adams, “Things in Them- 
selves,” 822. 

58. “I term it the mechanism of nature where the cause of an event [Begebenheit] is itself 
an event, and s0 it is with everything which happens insofar as the cause is [regarded as] 
appearance; insofar as the cause is the thing in itself, the causality is not an event, because it 
doesn’t happen in time.” R 5978; compare R 5110, R 5608, R 5962, A.553/B 581; A 544/ 
B 572, Prolegomena, Ak. 4:344, 346; KpV, Ak. 5:6, 49f., 54-56, 65, 103. As noted, Kant allows 
the application of the category of causation in noumenal contexts, distinguishing such use 
from that which results in empirical knowledge. 
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Kant’s admittedly exotic solution to the freedom-determinism antinomy 
has been ably defended in the literature,°? and my focus here is on one 
narrow question: What is the fate of the Indispensability Argument when 
transposed to the CPR’s transcendental idealist setting? 

The Indispensability Argument sets out from subjects’ knowledge 
of (empirically accessible aspects of) each others’ actions—uttering of 
sentences, raising of arms, and so on—and a premise that the cognized 
actions are rooted in a libertarian power. Since the causal source of liber- 
tarian free actions is relegated by the CPR to a noumenal realm, the Indis- 
pensability Argument must now conclude to a causal connection between 
noumenal sources of cognized actions and representations through which 
those actions are known. Note that a conclusion regarding nowmenal 
affection must now be drawn because the premises assert that actions 
known through experience originate ina libertarian power—and accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the CPR such libertarian ] power can only be located 
at the noumenal level. 

This extension of the Indispensability Argument assumes, of 
course, that its entailment of causal affection holds up in a setting in which 
free agency is located ina noumenal realm. I think itis clear that Kant must 
accept the argument in this new setting, and this can be seen when we 
consider the hypothesis that noumena corresponding to distinct agents 
are causally isolated. Since Kant rejects occasionalism, the hypothesis of 
causal isolation would require him to view representations of each empir- 
ical subject, including those on which knowledge of other agents is to be 
based, as arising solely from that subject’s own noumenal being. If know- 
ledge of free acts of others is now declared compatible with causal isola- 
tion in this noumenal case, such compatibility must be allowed to hold 
simpliciter—what’s sauce for the noumenal goose should be sauce for 
the empirical gander. The Indispensability Argument has however shown 
that knowledge of free acts of others cannot do without an assumption of 
affection in the transcendental realist case. We may conclude that Kant’s 
continued commitment to the argument’s premises provides him with a 
powerful rationale to uphold the indispensability of noumenal affection 
in the transcendental idealist context. 


59. For three excellent discussions, see Allen Wood, “Kant’s Compatibilism”; Derk 
Pereboom, “Kant on Transcendental Freedom,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
73 (2006): 537-67; Eric Watkins, Kant and the Metaphysics of Causality, chap. 5. 

60. How does the Indispensability Argument relate to the Third Analogy’s argument 
that interaction among phenomena is a condition of the simultaneity of their states (A 211/ 
B 256-A 215/B 262)? While Kant undoubtedly conceives of such phenomenal interaction 
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7. Solving the Consistency Problem 


The rationale that has been offered for the indispensability of noumenal 
affection makes essential use of the premise that free acts lack determin- 
ing grounds. To solve the Consistency Problem, it suffices to show that 
this premise is compatible with Kant’s doctrine of noumenal ignorance. 
I have argued elsewhere that Kant’s claim that free acts lack determining 
grounds is not merely compatible with his noumenal ignorance doctrine: 
it is an essential component of that doctrine. This section offers a brief 
summary of that argument.®! 

Like predecessors in the German rationalist tradition, Kant refers 
to a priori knowledge in two importantly different senses. The CPR 
famously defines such knowledge as knowledge that is “absolutely inde- 
pendent of all experience” (B2-3). A different and related sense is on dis- 
play in Kant’s claims that free acts, qua unconditioned features of reality, 
are not knowable a priori. He writes that “reason comprehends [some- 
thing] when it cognizes it a priori, that is, through grounds.... Now first 
beginnings have no grounds, thus no comprehension through reason is pos- 
sible” (R 4338, Ak. 17:510). 

Kant’s denial of the a priori knowability of free acts rests on a con- 
ception of a priori knowledge central to the rationalist tradition. Some- 
thing is known a priori in the broadly Aristotelian sense at issue when it is 
known “through,” in the sense of being inferable from, its cause or meta- 
physical ground. Standard examples of a priori knowledge in this sense 
include knowledge of geometrical theorems by inference from underly- 
ing axioms; knowledge of states of affairs by inference from the causes 
that determine them to happen; and knowledge of God’s existence by 


as the appearance of underlying noumenal bonds, the Third Analogy taken alone can hardly 
offer a convincing solution to the Indispensability Problem. Its argument (however plau- 
sible) for a kind of interactionism at the phenomenal level has traditionally been viewed 
as consistent with causal isolation at the noumenal level. Note that the Indispensability 
Argument allows but does not require that the causal chain from free act to representa- 
tion through which it is known is mediated by bodies of agents. This flexibility is a virtue, 
given aremarkable point emphasized by Ameriks: Kant’s later lectures repeatedly deny that 
bodies interact with the mind and insist that “real” interaction holds only with noumena. 
Metaphysik K2, Ak. 28:759; Metaphysik L2, Ak. 29:591; Metaphystk Dohna, Ak. 28:682, 685; 
Metaphysik Mrongovius Ak. 29:908; Metaphysik K3, Ak. 29:1029. 

61. Fora full presentation of the argument summarized in this section, see Desmond 
Hogan, “How to Know Unknowable Things in Themselves,” Novis 43 (March 2009): 49-63. 
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inference from features of the divine essence, as upheld by proponents of 
the ontological argument. 

Knowability a priori in this “through-grounds” sense presupposes 
that there 7s a metaphysical ground from which relevant truths can be 
inferred. In the Leibnizian system, the existence of such a metaphysical 
ground for every feature of reality is guaranteed by the Principle of Suf- 
ficient Reason (PSR), which states that there is “no true or existent fact, 
no true assertion, without there being a sufficient reason why it is thus and 
not otherwise” (Monadology §32). Leibniz and Wolff maintain that every 
feature of reality has a metaphysical ground that can double as a source 
of a priori knowledge of this feature in the “through-grounds” sense. In 
keeping with this doctrine, Wolff presents a general definition of “ground” 
as “that through which one can understand why [what is grounded] is the 
case,”®> Kant’s early works endorse the same framework, defining a real 
cause of an effect (its “antecedently determining ground”) as “the reason 
why” (ratio cur) the effect is precisely as it is (Ak. 1:392). 

Because the claim that a feature of reality is knowable a priori in 
the through-grounds sense presupposes that the feature in question hasa _ 
determining ground, a denial ofa priori knowability can express the meta- 
physical claim that a determining ground is lacking.** Kant’s denial of the 
a priori knowability of free acts is an example—it records his conception 
of free acts as lacking determining grounds through which they could be 
known.®° We must thus distinguish two different propositions expressible 
by Kant’s claims that an epistemic agent S cannot have a priori knowledge 
of some feature of reality F: 


(a) Non-empirical knowledge of F exceeds S’s cognitive capabilities 
(b) F lacks a determining ground through which it could be known 
by S 


62. The term ‘a priori demonstration’ was introduced in the fourteenth century by 
Albert von Sachsen to refer to knowledge through the ground of what is known; this origi- 
nal meaning is retained in the Port Royal Logic (1662, part 4, §1). Leibniz is familiar with 
and employs both meanings. 

63. Wolff, German Metaphysics, §29. 

64. Compare Crusius: “Should one deny the free actions of spirits, and what depends 
on them, because ... . by their nature they do not admit of such real grounds as could furnish 
to our understanding adequate ideal grounds a priori?” Entwurf §38. 

65. Compare: “The conditions under which reason can have insight into something 
are absent here [in the case of free actions]; these are the determining grounds. Our free 
actions, however, have no determining grounds, and so we can have no imsight into these 
actions either. This is a reason to acknowledge the limitations of the understanding, but 
not to deny the thing itself. Ak. 28:270, 332-33; R 4006, R 4338, R 5185. 
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Note that a priori unknowability claims of the second kind (“b-unknow- 
ability” claims) incorporate a metaphysical claim; namely, that the fea- 
ture of reality whose unknowability is being claimed lacks a determining 
ground. This crucial ambiguity in a priori unknowability claims now raises 
the question of the CPR}s intent in denying nontrivial a priori knowledge 
of things in themselves. 

Commentators have proceeded unquestioningly from the assump- 
tion that Kant’s mature denials of a priori knowledge of reality in itself 
reduce to the aunknowability claim that a priori cognition of things in 
themselves exceeds our cognitive capabilities. We have already seen that 
this assumption is false. I have argued elsewhere that the CPR’s denial of 
the possibility ofa priori knowledge of things in themselves must be under- 
stood as incorporating Kant’s doctrine that some features of reality in itself 
are unknowable a priori in the b-unknowability sense. 

The CPR’s formulations of the doctrine of a priori unknowability 
of things in themselves are consistent with this proposal, and some favor it. 
Kant argues in one important passage that a priori knowledge of temporal 
form is not a priori knowledge of things in themselves. He explains that 
temporal form, which is seen as imposing deterministic order,” “could 
not precede the things [in themselves] as their condition and be known... 
a priori by means of synthetic propositions” (A 32-33/B 49). This unusual 
formulation seems a strange choice to communicate the claim thata priori 
knowledge of a form inhering in things in themselves lies beyond our cog- 
nitive capabilities (a-unknowability). But the assertion thata deterministic 
form “could not precede things in themselves as their condition and be 
known a priori” is clearly reminiscent of Kant’s claims that some features 
of things in themselves are )-unknowable, that is, lack a metaphysical con- 
dition through which they could be cognized in principle. 

This suggests a simple solution to the famous paradox of Kant’s sub- 
stantive claims concerning unknowable things in themselves. According 
to the proposal, Kant’s mature denials of the possibility of a priori knowl- 
edge of things in themselves incorporate a b-unknowability claim. That 
is to say, Kant’s claims of ignorance incorporate a substantive metaphysical 


66. See Hogan, How to Know Unknowable Things in Themselves. | restrict the imputed b- 
style unknowability claim to some features of reality in itself. I know of no textual evidence 
that Kant denies determining grounds to any features of finite reality aside from free acts. 
His early and mature writings do, however, insist that God’s existence is unconditioned, 
arguing that “it is absurd to say that something has the ground ofits existence within itself.” 
Ak. 1:394; Ak. 8:198. 

67. B xxvii; A536/B 564; KpV 5:95-98. 
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claim about reality in itself. It is notable that Kant upholds the demonstra- 
bility of absolute freedom both before and after the publication of the CPR 
in 1781.68 From the late 1780s, Kant does claim that absolute freedom is 
demonstrable only on practical grounds—that a moral agent “judges that 
he can do something because he is aware that he ought to do it and he cog- 
nizes freedom within him, which, without the moral law, would have remained 
unknown to him” (KpV, Ak. 5:30). He continues, however, to insist that we 
possess knowledge (both ‘ Wissen’ and ‘Erkenntnis’) of the reality of absolute 
freedom even after this point, famously arguing that knowledge possessed 
on theoretical grounds simply does not exhaust our knowledge. 

In sum, Kant’s mature works deny empirical knowledge of things in 
themselves as opposed to their appearances and deny nonempirical theo- 
retical knowledge of noumena, aside from claiming to know on theoreti- 
cal and practical grounds (later only on practical grounds) that free acts of 
rational agents are b-unknowable. Strikingly, this b-unknowability claim is 
both a claim of ignorance and the very substantive claim regarding reality 
in itself required for the Indispensability Argument. The claim to know 
that we are libertarian free is of course compatible with a denial that par- 
ticular acts of others might be cognized through some immediate nonem- 
pirical intuition. Kant associates accounts of the a priori that might seek to 
circumvent the affection requirement by claiming immediate nonempir- 
ical intuition of particular features of reality in itself with the theories of 
Malebranche and Plato. He rejects such intuition as mystical enthusiasm 
(A 158/B 197; A 277-78/B 333-34; R 4275; R 4851; R 4894; Correspondence, 
Ak. 10:131, 11:38; Blomberg Logic, Ak. 24:37) {70 

The Consistency Problem is resolved, then, by attending to the 
following points: Kant’s critical writings uphold the b-unknowability of 


68. The CPR itself contains a similar claim, which recurs in a publication appearing 
soon after. A 546-47/B 574-75; compare Ak. 8:13-14; Ak. 28:268-69; R 5110; R 5203; 
R 5552. For a full defense of Kant’s commitment to the demonstrability of transcenden- 
tal freedom at the time of the appearance of the CPR, see Karl Ameriks, Kant’s Theory of 
Mind (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), 189-98; Henry Allison, Kant’s Theory of Free- 
dom (NewYork: Cambridge University Press, 1990), chaps. 1-3. While a well-known passage 
of the CPR appears to deny the theoretical demonstrability of absolute freedom (A 558/ 
B 586), itis unclear on examination whether the passage means only to rule out some types 
of proof (from “mere concepts a priori”). Furthermore, a marginal handwritten note to 
this passage'in Kant’s personal copy notes that freedom is demonstrable through the moral 
law: “Morality is that which, if it is correct, positively presupposes freedom. If the former is 
true, then freedom is proved.” 

69. See Ak. 5:121; Ak. 20:310, KpV, Ak. 5:4; Ak. 5:55; KU, Ak. 5:469; Ak. 20:310. 

70. Iam grateful to an anonymous referee for emphasizing this point. 
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free acts viewed as features of reality in itself. Kant thus upholds the a 
priori unknowability of certain features of reality in itself and in doing so 
asserts that these very features lack determining grounds. The doctrine of 
noumenal ignorance can thus be viewed, and I have elsewhere argued that 
it must be viewed, as inclyding the libertarian premise which grounds, via 
the Indispensability Argument, the requirement of noumenal affection.”! 


8. A Molinist Wrinkle: A Preestablished Libertarian Harmony? 


I turn finally to an important objection to the proposed argument for 
the indispensability of affection. Suppose that God has Molinist middle 
knowledge—that is to say, knowledge from eternity of what every possi- 
ble libertarian free creature would freely choose in every (fully described) 
circumstance in which that creature could find itself.’* It appears that a 
God armed with such knowledge might be able to preestablish a perfect 
representational harmony among causally isolated absolutely free agents, 
without relying on subsequent interventions to maintain harmony on the 
occasion of free acts. Ifso, this undermines a premise of the Indispensabil- 
ity Argument for affection, namely, that the freedom of libertarian free 
agents rules out preestablished harmony as the ground of the reliability 
of their representations of each other.” 

The objection raises three questions. First, where does Kant stand 
with respect to the doctrine of middle knowledge on which it depends? 
Second, would God’s possession of middle knowledge allow the creation 
of libertarian-free substances exhibiting a perfect harmony of representa- 
tional states with neither occasional intervention nor interaction? Finally, 
if such preestablished harmony is metaphysically possible, does this under- 
mine the Indispensability Argument’s rationale for affection? 

On the first question, there is in fact some evidence indicating that 
Kant comes to accept the doctrine of middle knowledge after his conver- 
sion to a libertarian position.” For the sake of the present argument I 
will simply grant that Kant may allow the Molinist premise on which the 
objection rests. The next question is whether middle knowledge would 


71. Desmond Hogan, “Three Kinds of Rationalism and the non-Spatiality of Things in 
Themselves,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, 47 (2009): 355-82. 

72. For a full exposition of the doctrine of middle knowledge, see Luis de Molina, 
On Divine Foreknowledge, Part 4 of Concordia, trans. Alfred J. Freddoso (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1988). 

73. Lowe this objection to Derk Pereboom. 

74. See the lecture transcripts Danziger Rationaltheologie (Ak. 28:1271); Religionslehre 
Poelitz (Ak. 28:1055-56). 
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enable God to set up the proposed preestablished harmony of libertar- 
ian free agents. The Molinist holds that God knows so-called counterfac- 
tuals of freedom of the form ‘agent A in circumstance C would freely do 
X’, where these counterfactuals record brute facts that constrain God’s 
creative options. Plantinga has famously raised the prospect, for instance, 
that the counterfactuals of freedom that obtain might simply exclude free 
yet morally flawless agents—it might be true of all possible free agents 
that they would occasionally sin in any world in which they exist. If this so- 
called “transworld depravity” obtains, God’s middle knowledge does not 
enable him to create a world with libertarian free creatures yet without 
moral evil. This example raises the question whether the counterfactuals 
of freedom known by God might not equally be such that the proposed 
preestablished harmony of libertarian free agents turns out to be simply 
impossible for every pair of agents. . 

To address this specter of “transworld dissonance,” as we might 
call it, we must try to describe a mechanism whereby a God armed with 
middle knowledge could always preestablish a representational harmony 
of libertarian-free substances. We can, for example, think of God as fit- 
ting out each causally isolated free agent with its own “sensibility module” 
preprogrammed at creation to continuously output that agent’s empiri- 
cal representations, including representations of its own and others’ free 
acts. At the moment when Jack freely decides to raise his arm, his prepro- 
grammed sensibility module is to output suitable representations of his 
arm raising, and the modules of agents in his vicinity also output appropri- 
ate content. Since God knows the world’s initial state and laws and knows 
precisely what every agent will freely do in every circumstance, the engi- 
neering of such modules might seem feasible, at least in principle. 

The specter of transworld dissonance returns, however, upon 
closer examination of the proposal in the case of just two agents. Say that 
God’s middle knowledge reveals to him the following counterfactual of 
freedom: 


(1) Joe in circumstances C freely decides to wave. 


Circumstances C describe a complete state of reality that includes, among 
other things, Joe’s having a certain perception of Susan nearby. Now God 
would like to engineer for Susan a preprogrammed sensibility module 
S, designed to output the harmonizing representation of Joe’s waving in 
circumstances C. He notices, however, that this outfitting of Susan itself 
slightly alters the circumstances under consideration from C to C*—for 
in the new circumstances Susan possesses S, and this wasn’t included in C. 
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At this point, God’s middle knowledge reveals a disconcerting new coun- 
terfactual of freedom: 


(2) Joe in circumstances C* freely nods (and doesn’t wave) .”° 


He now considers outfitting Susan with sensibility module S* harmo- 
niously programmed with a perception of Joe’s nod in C*. But this in 
turn alters the circumstances from C* to C**, and middle knowledge now 
reveals: 


(3) Joe in C™ freely smiles (and doesn’t nod or wave). 


This pattern continues indefinitely, and God finds that the brute counter- 
factuals of freedom applying to Joe and Susan simply exclude a preestab- 
lished harmony between them. Considerations of this sort suggest that 
God’s middle knowledge might reveal that the preestablished harmony of 
libertarian free agents on which the present objection depends is impossi- 
ble. Whether the proposal is in fact possible appears to come down to what 
it is that God’s middle knowledge reveals; and this we cannot presume to 
know.”© ) 

Let us simply assume, nevertheless, that the proposed preestab- 
lished harmony of libertarian free agents 7s possible for a God possessing 
middle knowledge. Even if Kant were to make this assumption, I will now 
argue, he must continue to insist on the indispensability of affection as the 
price of knowledge of free actions of others. For as a ground of knowledge 
claims, the new hypothesis ofa preestablished harmony of libertarian free 
agents is no better off than the rejected occasionalist hypothesis. That is, 
both justifications must appeal to the purposes of a nondeceiving God as 
the source of the reliability of representations of free actions of others. As 
we have seen above, such appeals are consistently rejected by Kant as ad 
hoc and epistemically illegitimate (Ak. 4:319-20; B 167; Ak. 10:131). Even 
ifa preestablished harmony of libertarian free agents is known to be possi- 
ble, therefore, the interactionist conclusion of the Indispensability Argu- 


ment remains standing.”” 


75. According to the theory of middle knowledge, counterfactuals of freedoms record 
brute metaphysical facts—there is thus no requirement that they be “plausible” or 
reasonable. ; 

76. My thanks to Adam Elga for helpful discussion here. 

77. There is a deterministic version of the “preestablished harmony” that requires no 
appeal to divine benevolence—namely Spinoza’s doctrine of parallelism. It is interesting 
that Kant does not accuse Leibniz’s deterministic preestablished harmony of illegitimate 
appeals to God’s purposes. Leibniz is presented instead as deriving his cosmology from 
the PSR conceived as a quasi-logical principle. A 274/B 330; Kant comes close here to 
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9. Conclusion 


Ina preparatory note for the CPR dating to 1778-79, Kant writes that “one 
can have knowledge [Erkenntnis] of freedom and its laws, and through 
this prove the objective reality of humanity as nowmenon in the midst of its 
mechanism as phenomenon” (R 5552). This note suggests what Kant explic- 
itly asserts elsewhere, namely, that securing the metaphysical precondi- 
tions of freedom is a key motive of his transcendental idealism, not just a 
coincidental and happy outcome of an epistemological investigation that 
arrives at such idealism on wholly independent grounds.”® 

I have argued that Kant’s theory of freedom also provides the basis 
of a powerful argument for the indispensability of his mature doctrine 
of noumenal affection. The reality of absolute freedom is expressed by 
Kant as the unknowability of acts of rational agents. Ruling out the view 
that unconditioned acts are possible in the course of nature, Kant locates 
freedom in a supersensible substratum of the empirical realm. The Indis- 
pensability Argument reveals the indispensability of a causal link to such 
noumenal acts as the condition of knowledge of others. Contrary to famil- 
iar claims that Kant’s doctrine of affection by things in themselves violates 
his own epistemic strictures, I have argued that the affection doctrine is 
motivated in part by the unknowability of such things. For this unknow- 
ability includes the a priori unknowability (b-unknowability) of free acts, 
which provides a motive for locating such acts in a supersensible substra- 
tum in the first place. And the same b-unknowability of free acts offers a 
compelling reason to reject noninteractionist cosmologies as an alterna- 
tive to the CPR’s doctrine of noumenal affection. 


7 « 


Russell’s and Couturat’s “superlogicist” reading of Leibniz. One of Kant’s main criticisms 
of Leibniz’s unrestricted PSR is of course that it excludés absolute freedom. 

78. “The system of the Critique of Pure Reason turns on two cardinal points as a system of 
nature and of freedom, from which each leads to the necessity of the other (sic): the ideality 
of space and time and the reality of the concept of freedom.” R 6353; also R 6344; R 6349. 


“The origin of the critical philosophy is morality, with respect to the imputability of action.” 
Ak. 20:235. 
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Lynne Rudder Baker, The Metaphysics of Everyday Life. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007. xv + 253 pp. 
é 


in The Metaphysics of Everyday Life, Lynne Rudder Baker sets out her views on sev- 
eral important topics in metaphysics, including personal identity, the ontology 
of artifacts, time, vagueness, and causation. Central to Baker’s discussion of these 
topics is her elucidation and defense of the existence and importance of the con- 
stitution relation. According to Baker, persons are constituted by bodies but are 
not identical to them. In fact, all “ordinary objects”—cars, planes, trees, and so 
forth—are constituted by various mereological sums while not being reducible 
to such sums. Baker argues that her view captures the natural way we think of 
artifacts, persons, persistence through time, and causation. She devotes the final 
part of the book to further defining, refining, and defending what she calls the 
“metaphysical underpinnings” of her position. 

Because the notion of constitution plays such a huge role in the book, 
someone (like me) who is not convinced by Baker’s reasons for supposing there 
is such a relation (certainly as it applies to material objects) will get less out of 
the book than someone who believes she makes her case. That said, Baker may 
reasonably argue that the initial motivation for believing in constitution is less 
important than the theoretical and explanatory benefits she goes on to adduce. 
In what remains of this review, I will highlight why I find Baker’s appeal to consti- 
tution insufficiently motivated and offer one objection to her view of persons. 

In order to motivate her view of ordinary objects, Baker asks what we 
should say, ontologically speaking, about what happened when the towers of the 
World Trade Center were destroyed. She contrasts three views. Eliminativism 
says that the towers do not exist (and never did). All that happens is that cer- 
tain mereological atoms change their arrangement. Reductionism claims that 
the towers are mereological sums of particles (and that any particles you like com- 
pose a sum). We give the name “tower” to some such arrangements of particles. 
Nonreductionism says that the towers are something over and above mereologi- 
cal sums. Baker believes that Nonreductionism is the only view of the three that 
takes the irreducible reality of the towers seriously enough. Nonreductionism, as 
she formulates it, leads very naturally to her constitution view. 

My problem with this way of motivating her view is that it ignores or mis- 
construes some very natural ways of understanding what happens to the towers. 
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Consider the idea that the particles compose the towers (and only the towers) and 
that, after the attack occurs, the towers stop existing and the particles now com- 
pose nothing at all. Alternatively, consider the idea that the particles compose 
the towers (and only the towers) and that, after the attack occurs, the towers stop 
existing and the particles from each tower now compose two scattered objects 
(and only those objects) distinct from the towers. These views have no need of 
Baker’s constitution relation, yet they take the ontological status of the towers 
very seriously. The towers really do go out of existence after the attack. Baker does 
not consider such natural ideas. She also dismisses too readily the reductionist 
accounts she examines. Four-dimensionalist reductionists who believe that the 
towers are just one of many temporal worms in existence can quite easily say 
that the towers have many important properties that other temporal worms lack. 
Baker suggests that for such philosophers the destruction of the towers “should 
be understood in conceptual or semantic terms, not in ontological terms” (29). 
ButI see no reason why her opponent should accept this. Certain worms that had 
important physical and social properties no longer exist. Other worms that con- 
tinue existing as rubble did have such important properties but now lack them. 

This last point relates to Baker’s tendency to assume that, unless one 
believes Fs are essentially Fs, one does not take the existence of Fs seriously. 
A person may think that Fs are very important and robustly real without hay- 
ing to believe that they are essentially Fs. Baker says in defense of her idea that 
automobiles are essentially automobiles that it “would be bizarre to suppose 
that instruments of such monumental change were not kinds of genuine sub- 
stances, or lacked ontological status” (66). This seems equally true, however, of 
children. Children are genuine substances and have “ontological status.” Baker 
herself, however, believes that children are not essentially children. Does this 
mean Baker does not take children ontologically seriously? The natural answer 
is that children are not ontologically special qua children but are so qua persons. 
Furthermore, the property of being a child, though not essential to whoever has 
it, is important in many other ways. It seems similarly reasonable to say that auto- 
mobiles may not be ontologically special gua automobiles but that the property 
of being an automobile is an important one. It is very unclear to me that com- 
mon sense is committed to rejecting this picture in favor of Baker’s, according 
to which automobiles are essentially automobiles. Can’t we easily imagine a car 
being converted into a boat, without thinking it stops existing? And if we can, 
does that somehow lessen the reality of cars? 

Baker’s own account of material objects is open to various objections. I 
have space to mention only one. Baker’s account of persons seems committed to 
the view that there are two persons coexisting in the same place at the same time 
(the person and the body that constitutes him or her, which Baker Says is a person 
derivatively), which is absurd. Baker’s reply is that this objection assumes a view 
of counting objects that she rejects. When one counts persons, one should count 
the person and the body that constitutes her as one person (173). 
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The problem with this approach is threefold. First, it still seems highly 
problematic that there exists a person, x, in a certain location and a person, y, 
who is not identical to x, in that exact same location. Even if one can legitimately 
count them as one person, this does not resolve the initial worry. Second, it is 
extremely natural to count by identity. It serves as the default view of counting 
from which we should deviate only if completely necessary. Third, on Baker’s 
view of counting, she is compelled to deny this seemingly obvious principle: the 
number of Fs equals the number of Fs that are (F in a G way) plus the number 
of Fs that are not (F in a G way). For instance, the number of aggressive people 
equals the number of aggressive people who are aggressive in a passive way plus 
the number of aggressive people who are not aggressive in a passive way. It follows 
from this principle that the number of people equals the number of people who 
are people in a derivative way plus the number of people who are not people in 
a derivative way. Given this principle and Baker’s constitution view, there are (at 
least) double the number of people we think there are. Baker must thus reject 
this very plausible principle. 

I have concentrated on topics where I am not sympathetic with Baker’s 
views. This should not be taken to imply that I did not find many of her ideas 
insightful. Baker’s elucidation of the notion of the first-person perspective is 
highly perceptive. Many of her insights about persons are independent of her 
views about constitution and can be used by those who believe that a person is sim- 
ply a body. Baker’s careful response to Kim’s exclusion argument also deserves 
plenty of attention. In her discussion of time, Baker ingeniously rescues the idea 
that, even though the past and future are real, there is something special about 
the present (some event counts as occurring now if it occurs simultaneously with 
an event of which a person is now “judgmentally aware”). Baker is to be com- 
mended for creating a coherent and clear metaphysics of the everyday. The Meta- 
physics of Everyday Life presents a view of the world that many will find compelling 
and with which opponents will have to seriously contend. 


Stephen Kearns 
Cornell University 
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Charles Larmore, The Autonomy of Morality. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2008. vii + 277 pp. 


In this volume Charles Larmore assembles nine essays published between 1999 
and 2004, as well as a substantial and previously unpublished chapter on the 
autonomy of morality. The first part of the book,:“Reason and Reasons,” argues 
that modern moral philosophy misconceives the relation between mind and 
world and consequently misplaces the source of the authority of reasons. On the 
naturalist model characteristic of modernity, reason is the active faculty that pro- 
duces reasons and invests the world with its normativity. By contrast, Larmore 
insists that “the world contains a normative dimension to which our reason is 
responsive” (9). Reasons are irreducible normative relations that obtain inde- 
pendently of the contribution of the mind and to which the mind is responsive 
insofar as it is rational. The second part of the book, “The Moral Point of View,” 
contains the main negative argument, which is thé driving motive and common 
theme of the essays; it attacks the Kantian claim that the authority of morality 
derives from the pure activity of reason, which is a self-legislating enterprise. On 
Larmore’s account, the claim about the independence of morality is a crippling 
source of confusion, whose consequences are especially detrimental in ethics 
and politics. The third part, “Political Principles,” is meant to show how deeply 
the Kantian misconception of reason as aself-legislating activity affects the liberal 
understanding of democracy. While Larmore counts himself as an advocate of 
liberalism, he thinks that “Rawls failed to find the right overall framework for his 
thought” (71), and thus failed to provide liberalism with the appropriate foun- 
dation. Larmore’s proposal is to supply a moral ontology and ground liberal- 
ism on an unconstructed moral value: respect for persons. Respect for persons 
has authority prior to and independently of the democratic order itself (9), and 
thereby makes democracy possible, Larmore argues. In the fourth and final part 
of the book, “Truth and Chance,” Larmore explores the substantial issue of what 
makes for our flourishing life and undermines the plausibility of conceiving of 
living well in terms of living according toa plan. The kind of self-mastery required 
in planning one’s life is a flawed ideal, which underestimates how deeply contin- 
gency and change shape life and inform its conditions of success. 

There is much to appreciate in Larmore’s unabashed defense of moral 
realism. Its most distinctive merit consists in making room for contingency and 
history within a realist framework. One needs to attend to the actual circum- 
stances in order to ascertain the reasons, and these circumstances are sensitive 
to time and subject to change. This concern with historicity, the most valuable 
part of Hegel’s legacy, makes no concession to transcendence. If Larmore’s acute 
sense of contingency seems to align him with pragmatism, it is soon obvious 


I would like to thank James Bondarchuk, Nataliya Palatnik, and Paul Schofield for their 
comments. 
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where they part ways. In response to Richard Rorty, Larmore argues that the 
very practice of justification makes no sense without a substantive conception of 
truth as correspondence, in the sense of “fitting the way the world really is” (28). 
_ We come to grasp reasons through a learning process, which does not always 
grant access to truth, but truth itself is timeless and independent of our imper- 
fect efforts to reach it. Larmore’s allegiance to a Platonist form of realism also 
explains his dissatisfaction with John McDowell’s treatment of the receptivity of 
the mind to the world. In particular, Larmore contends that McDowell concedes 
too much to naturalism when he places the source of normativity in education 
and upbringing, rather than recognizing reasons as parts of the ontological fur- 
nishing of the world (47-60). 

How successful a moral theory of this sort might be depends crucially 
on its details. As presented here, however, Larmore’s theory stands in need of 
further elaboration and defense. It is thus difficult to judge whether it delivers 
what it promises about the historicity of reasons and thus really improves upon 
traditional forms of realism. For instance, he sounds at risk of ontological extray- 
agance when he says that moral reasons belong to “a third ontological dimen- 
sion of the world” (63). This strong claim is unnecessary to support the irre- 
ducible normativity of moral reasons and their relational and historical nature, 
and thus it is redundant (11, 63). Kantians (as well as other nonrealists) would 
concede that reasons are irreducible normative relations that are sensitive to cir- 
cumstances. Unlike Larmore, they have the obvious advantage of avoiding any 
talk of a mysterious dimension of reality. 

Furthermore, whether the conception of reason as a receptive faculty 
supports moral realism importantly depends on how receptivity is cast. What 
does the recognition of reasons involve? Again, Kantians may agree that to be 
rational is to be sensitive and responsive to reasons; they differ as to whether such 
sensitivity and responsiveness is a totally passive or active affair. Larmore acknowl- 
edges an inherent link between reason and freedom, as he interprets freedom as 
“the ability to be moved by reasons, instead of by mere causes” (45). Itis hard to 
understand how the connection between freedom and reason is preserved if the 
faculty of reason is totally passive. 

The dichotomy between receptivity and activity is at the core of argu- 
ments about the source of the authority of reasons. According to Larmore, Kant 
and contemporary Kantian constructivists miss the realistic root of the normativ- 
ity of reasons, and thus fail to explain how moral claims have genuine authority. 
His objection is that self-legislation is an activity that makes sense only after we 
have recognized reasons as valid. Constructivism is thus incomplete (or unsta- 
ble) because it builds upon arealist foundation: it has to presume the antecedent 
validity of some moral principles, for example, the principles of reasonableness 
(83-84). To be genuinely authoritative, reason must be answerable to the exter- 
nal world, which warrants that it does not go astray in its representations. 
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Larmore’s attack is powerful enough to seriously undermine the volun- 
tarist (and subjectivist) theories, which reduce the normative force of reasons to 
a mere subjective decision. Whether Kantian constructivism amounts to a subjec- 
tivist form of voluntarism is, however, doubtful. Indeed, Kant holds that a princi- 
ple cannot binda rational agent unless itis one that the agentlegislates. But this is 
not to say that one is bound by requirements because one legislates them. In fact, 
Kant’s appeal to self-legislation is meant to elucidate the constitutive principles 
of the rational will, as opposed to the will of any one rational agent (Reath 2006, 
92-170; Korsgaard 2008, 207-29). This distinction counts against reading Kant’s 
constructivism as a form of subjectivist voluntarism. 

To prove his point, Larmore rightly focuses on Kant’s appeal to the “fact 
of Reason,” a rather obscure argument that is unsurprisingly found missing in 
contemporary defenses of constructivism (113). Whether the fact of Reason 
really proves Kant to be a moral realist is, however, far from clear. The question 
revolves around the status and role of reverence for the legislating activity and its 
alleged equivalence to respect for humanity. The framework of the discussion is 
the structure of the rational will, which is supposed to be self-authenticating inso- 
far as itis self-legislating. As Karl Ameriks remarks, for Kant the autonomy of rea- 
son does not simply refer to the origin of principles but concerns the logical form 
of the law (Ameriks 2003, 274-82). This is not to deny, as Larmore suggests in his 
reply to Ameriks (46), that Kant’s appeal to self-legislation is meant to address 
the issue of authority. The argument from the fact of Reason is directed to show 
exactly the authority of moral reasons and our sensitivity or responsiveness to the 
demands of morality (Kant [1795] 1902, 5:42—43, 46-48). This is an integral part 
of Kant’s project of vindicating the objectivity of the moral law, which amounts to 
showing that pure reason not only provides the standards of valid reasoning butis 
also capable of producing motives—in other words, that pure reason is practical. 

Interestingly, Kant accounts for authority independently of validity. 
Whether a consideration counts as a valid moral reason is determined by the 
standards of the moral law, and thus independently of the subjectivity and self- 
representation of agents. By contrast, authority names the subjective mode in 
which validity is experienced. Without authority, the moral law would be valid 
butinert, a mere idea without application. Authority is felt in the guise of respect. 
Therefore, for Kant, respect (for the law-making activity and for persons, by an 
equivalence that certainly requires further argument) plays a crucial role in the 

justification of morality. Moreover, the objectivity of the moral law requires that 
we are responsive (or receptive) to reasons. But this is no concession to moral 
realism. To see why, consider that respect plays no epistemological role; it is not 
the source of moral cognition. Rather, respect is the aspect of our sensibility that 
makes us responsive to the requirements of reasons by directly providing us with 
amoral motive. Itis the receptive (and yet not passive) aspect of the objectivity of 
the moral law as it works in self-reflective embodied minds (or animals endowed 
with reason). That we are capable of acquiring an interest in morality shows that 
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reason is genuinely authoritative. The idea that practical reason “must construct 
out of itself its own object” (Rawls 2002, 226) is thus not the move that severs the 
relation between reason and the world, but the one that secures such a relation 
by (ideally) identifying the appropriate moral motives. 

Correctly understood, the claim about the autonomy and sovereignty 
of reason decides the central issue that Larmore addresses, the justification of 
morality (69-85). Larmore sides with M. Prichard in refusing to answer the nor- 
mative question because it is ill-formed or unintelligible from within the prac- 
tice of morality. He takes contemporary Kantians to be asking for reasons why we 
should be moral, and thus to be searching for an external source for validating 
morality, via self-interest or rational freedom. But for Kantian constructivists, rea- 
son is a self-conscious and self-authenticating activity. They clearly do not share 
the view that morality needs an external foundation. On the contrary, they think 
that in forming our intentions and beliefs we are answerable to criteria of correct- 
ness that are internal to the very exercise of rationality (Korsgaard 2008, 13-15, 
110-26, 207-29). Whether successful or not, the search for internal criteria of 
authentication represents a third option besides refusing and searching for an 
external foundation. It certainly has the merit of casting the issue of the justifica- 
tion of morality in a way that does not make it spurious or insulated from other 
domains of rationality. 

In light of these considerations, it is hard to agree with Larmore’s diag- 
nosis that constructivism builds upon a realist foundation (84), and to dismiss it 
as “an untenable account of what makes for the authority of moral and political 
principles” (71). It looks as though Kantian constructivism is preoccupied with 
“the responsiveness to reasons which reasoning involves” (86) and represents a 
genuine alternative to moral realism. Until issues concerning the ontology and 
epistemology of reasons are further clarified and qualified, it seems premature 
to conclude that “if morality is a rational enterprise there is no way around having 
to recognize that we take our moral bearings from an independent order of right 
and wrong” (84). 

That said, Larmore’s book should be welcomed as a fundamental con- 
tribution to moral and political theory, as it directly and fruitfully addresses two 
themes that deserve to be the focus of philosophical debate, the objectivity of 
morality and the historicity of reasons. 
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Alexander Nehamas, Only a Promise of Happiness: The Place of Beauty in a World of 
Art. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007. xi + 186 pp. 


Most contemporary philosophical accounts of beauty have a decidedly Kantian 
flavor and can therefore often be overly clinical and frustratingly aloof, beauty as 
divorced from rather than entwined with the everyday world. In stark contrast to 
this, Alexander Nehamas’s Only a Promise of Happiness offers a refreshingly inti- 
mate, impassioned, and accessible account of beauty, an account that returns 
beauty to its more romantic and also more dangerous roots. 

In the first section, Nehamas addresses the change over time undergone 
by philosophical approaches to beauty—the moral of which appears to be “Plato 
was right, Kant was wrong.” For Plato, beauty is sensual, pervasive, and passion- 
ate, the driving force behind philosophy itself. On such accounts, beauty is a 
province of the everyday world, evoking and inseparable from strong desire, forg- 
ing an intimate connection with practical and ethical interests. Kant’s account 
of beauty, however, signals an end of the connection between beauty and desire. 
For Kant, both the agreeable and the good are robustly dependent on desire or 
interest; the beautiful contrastingly requires the absence of such dependence— 
a thing’s beauty must be independent from that thing’s purpose, use, or value. 
As Nehamas rightly observes, this highly influential notion of beauty marks the 
beginning of the end for a plebian notion of beauty in favor of a highly intellec- 
tualized notion, specifically a notion of beauty in the arts as sepaiety and distinct 
from the everyday world. 

In the last century while modernism waged war on the value and place of 
beauty in the arts, contemporary philosophy, following Kant’s lead, proceeded 
to de-fang, sterilize, and rarefy beauty—arguably reaching its absurd conclu- 
sion in Clive Bell’s idea of significant form. For much of the latter half of the 
twentieth century, philosophical aesthetics has been dominated by the attempt 
to define art in aesthetic terms while preserving the art object/natural object 
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divide. Lumping beauty in with other aesthetic properties (for example, dain- 
tiness, elegance), Nehamas contends, further distances beauty from the every- 
day world in favor of more dispassionately analytic (and far more ill-defined and 
problematic) neo-Kantian notions like the “aesthetic attitude,” “aesthetic expe- 
rience,” and “aesthetic disinterestedness.” As a result beauty becomes by associa- 
tion a distinctly surface property, exhausted by appearance—little mystery then 
why modernism rejected the value of beauty in art. 

Nehamas then draws a parallel between the interplay of criticism and 
evaluation and the judgment of beauty. Should a critic inform me of all of the 
descriptive features of an artwork, this fails to inform me how I will be affected; I 
must see for myself. “If I trust the reviewer and find the praise tempting enough, 
I will look at the work for myself, hoping to like it but not in order to do so” (53). 
Likewise, for Nehamas, judgments of beauty are not verdicts, proceeding from 
analysis and reflection on experience; rather judgments of beauty are commit- 
ments to the future. This is the crux of Nehamas’s account of beauty. Hand in 
hand go beauty and desire (though desire that refuses to disclose its purpose). 
Should I find an object beautiful, I desire to have that object in my life, to devote 
part of my life, however small, to it. Since, for Nehamas, beauty is always, though 
never completely, manifest in appearance, the reasons for me finding something 
beautiful are never fully available to me. IfI find an object beautiful, I believe that 
there is more to learn, more to come, and what is yet to come is worth my devo- 
tion. Of course, we all know these things can go horribly awry; beauty is, after 
all, only a promise of happiness. This reveals a darkly tragic (or darkly comic) ele- 
ment to beauty, thatis, beauty sparks the desire to understand only to vanish once 
understood. 

Nehamas cleverly avoids discussing judgments of beauty in terms of 

objectivity and subjectivity, opting for the more nuanced notions of the com- 
munal and the personal. When I judge something to be beautiful, according to 
Nehamas, I do not, as a Kantian might think, command universal agreement. 
Judgments of beauty are personal, and communities are established around such 
judgments of beauty, yet no community is universal. Moreover, this is exactly the 
state of affairs we ought to prefer. What frightens Nehamas, and rightly so, is not 
finding out, per his example, that everyone likes Baywatch but finding out that 
everyone likes the same thing regardless of what that thing may be. Since judg- 
ments of beauty for Nehamas come prepackaged with a host of unanswered ques- 
tions, they may subtly or drastically direct the course of one’s life, leading one to 
“other people, other objects, other habits and ways of being” (85). 

Nehamas ends the book by detailing his love affair with Manet’s Olympia. 
Part of finding an artwork or a person beautiful is trying to understand the rea- 
sons for finding it beautiful, to come to know and fully understand it (and con- 
sequently to no longer find it beautiful). To know and understand the object of 
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beauty is to understand how that object is distinct from everything else, and so, 
Nehamas argues, beauty enjoins interaction with rather than distance from the 
everyday world. Of course, Nehamas correctly points out thatartworks are no bet- 
ter or worse at being objects of beauty than nonart, and as such, he is able to keep 
his notion of beauty separate and distinct from notions of art and artworld func- 
tions. For Nehamas there is no artworld beauty versus plebian beauty, no refined 
versus unrefined beauty, no beauty versus beauty*—there is just beauty. Finding 
an artwork beautiful promises no more or less happiness than finding a rock 
formation or a lover beautiful. Each thing found beautiful promises happiness 
unique to it, but all such promises share a darkly capricious nature. 

Only a Promise of Happiness obviously targets a much wider audience than 
professional philosophers, so much so that I suspect that art critics and art his- 
torians would get much more out of the book than philosophers of art. The 
first section of the book, however, should be required reading in any course on 
beauty if only to act as a cautionary tale, reminding us just how sanitized contem- 
porary notions of beauty have become. The remainder of the book should be 
seen less as a rigorous, positive account of beauty and more as a template for a 
rigorous, positive account of beauty. One of the book’s more frustrating aspects 
is that Nehamas (admittedly) offers decidedly imprecise accounts of some par- 
ticularly troublesome notions, most notably with respect to interpretation (its 
objects, goals, and where it begins and ends) and what it is to be an aesthetic 
feature. Moreover, by making judgments of beauty identical to the “spark of 
desire,” Nehamas’s account merely raises more questions, questions that can- 
not be answered by appeal to the far too broad and imprecise notion of devo- 
tional desire employed. Only a Promise of Happiness should be seen less as provid- 
ing an account of beauty and more as imparting a lesson about what we ought to 
demand of any such account, namely that beauty essentially involves desire and 
that the judgments of beauty we make inform us about the world as well as inform 
the world about us. 
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Giannis Stamatellos, Plotinus and the Presocratics: A Philosophical Study of Presocratic 
Influences in Plotinus’ “Enneads.” Albany: SUNY Press, 2007. xi + 270 pp. 


Plotinus obviously read and thought about Plato a great deal. Yet his student 
Porphyry, in his Life of Plotizus, took pains to emphasize that his master’s philo- 
sophical interests and influences extended way beyond the Corpus Platonicum. 
He tells us that much Peripatetic and Stoic material is contained in the Enneads 
and that treatises by Severus, Cronius, Numenius, Gaius, Atticus, Aspasius, and 
Alexander were all read in the seminars (VP 14). What is striking about this 
list is that it shows that Porphyry’s real concern was to make clear that Plotinus 
had been keeping up with the philosophical literature produced since Plato’s 
time, which raises the question of Plotinus’s knowledge of and engagement with 
Preplatonic philosophy. To this interesting and important question Giannis Sta- 
matellos has now devoted an entire monograph. 

This is surely a timely study. With the viability of the traditional distinction 
between genuine fragments and mere testimonies coming increasingly under 
fire and the massive new multivolume edition of the Presocratics by Gemelli 
Marciano, McKirahan, Primavesi, Riedweg, Strohmaier, and Wohrle already well 
under way (an edition that aims to provide a level of completeness that Diels’s 
pedagogically oriented volumes were never intended to achieve in its documen- 
tation of the transmission of early Greek philosophy throughout classical and late 
antiquity), this seems to be the perfect time to reflect on a cluster of issues sur- 
rounding late antique philosophers and the Presocratics. Indeed, Stamatellos’s 
book raises a number of problems worthy of study, most of which go in one of 
two obviously not unrelated interrogative directions: What can we learn about 
Plotinus from the Presocratics? And what can we learn about the Presocratics 
from Plotinus? 

In the former direction we encounter a series of questions having to do 
with the influence that the Presocratics had on Plotinus, which, as the book’s 
subtitle makes clear, represent Stamatellos’s primary focus. Here Stamatellos 
appears to have three central aims. He wants to show, first, that Plotinus has in- 
herited concepts and terminology from the Presocratics, second, that Plotinus 
generally treats the Presocratics with reverence and is interested in showing 
his philosophy as being continuous with the older Greek tradition to which 
they belong, and third, that he remains nonetheless critical of the Presocrat- 
ics, though his criticisms are largely original and the result of his approaching 
the Presocratics as serious philosophers engaged in the same kind of project 
that he is. In the other direction Stamatellos wants to correct a perceived bias 
against Plotinus as a source of information on early Greek philosophy. Whereas 
scholars of Plotinus and the Presocratics alike have traditionally been skep- 
tical of Plotinus’s value here, Stamatellos insists that many previously disre- 
garded passages from the Enneads are of “great philosophical and doxographical 
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importance” to our understanding of the Presocratics (140). Stamatellos 
advances toward these goals thematically, with separated chapters devoted to the 
One (23-58), Intellectand Being (59-88) , Eternity and Time (89-134), and Mat- 
ter and Soul (135-72), followed by an appendix (177-95) and an index fontium 
(255-58). Stamatellos follows roughly the same method in each chapter, first giv- 
ing a very helpful overview of the Plotinian theory, then discussing selected con- 
ceptually related ideas from the Presocratics—often giving synopses of scholarly 
disputes over their interpretation—and ultimately arguing for some connection 
between the former and the latter that advances the aims outlined above. 
Stamatellos does a good job at developing readings of the Presocratics 
that make the parallels with Plotinus more obvious. He presents many strik- 
ing examples and generally succeeds in showing that Plotinus had a much 
more active engagement with the Presocratics than was previously thought. 
Stamatellos’s discussion of Parmenides is particularly effective, with concrete 
conclusions being reached in each of the above directions. Although the 
Eleatics did employ the monistic language of the “One,” Plotinus consistently 
related their accounts to his Intellect, and in addition to elucidating a number 
of aspects of this Eleatic influence, Stamatellos turns around and argues that 
Plotinus’s routine use of &tpepéc in connection with the realm of Being provides 
good additional reason for retaining the &tpeyéc (over &tpEeKés, as suggested by 
some Parmenides scholars) in Parmenides fr. 1.29 (88). Elsewhere, however, 
the connections drawn between the Presocratics and Plotinus seem much 
more tenuous. Often Stamatellos appears content to show that certain ideas 
or concepts that were first articulated in some form by a Presocratic are still 
to be found in the Enneads, regardless of whether this inheritance was direct 
or indirect, conscious or unconscious. Thus we often encounter rather vague 
language of Plotinus “echoing” the Presocratics. When Plotinus identifies 
eternity with the life of the forms, is he really being influenced by Empedocles’ 
concept of ai@v as endless life (119)? Likewise, is Plotinus’s account of the 
circular motion of fire in IL.2.1.27—37 really influenced by Presocratic appeals to 
a vortex (132)? Does Plotinus’s apophatism of the One really owe a “significant” 
debt to Anaximander’s negative predication of the &metpov (35)? These are all 
described as cases of Plotinus “echoing” Presocratics, but surely are doubtful 
cases of substantial influence. All of these “references,” “allusions,” and “echoes” 
are then catalogued in an appendix, which aims to collect the passages from 
the Enneads in which one finds “direct and indirect references to the text 
of Presocratic fragments,” by which Stamatellos means that the reference 
must have at least one significant word in common with the fragment, and in 
an index fontium, which includes all of these references plus references to 
testimonies as well as other references containing no overlap in terminology. 
I am very sympathetic to this compilation project, though the boundaries of 
inclusion are sure to be blurry, as is well illustrated by the cases of Anaxagoras’s 
ouod mavta (B1.1, B4.3, and B6.7 D-K) and Pherecydes’ description of the 
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Dyad as téAua (B14 D-K). Surely not every occurrence of these expressions 
should be counted as a reference to these Presocratic thinkers, as Stamatellos 
acknowledges (for example, 20), yet Stamatellos proposes credible principles 
of inclusion, for example, only those instances of téAwa and toAwav where the 
generation of plurality is at issue (170) are references to Pherecydes. This is 
solid methodology, thougl given the nature of the project, the results are sure 
to be contentious. (Why include III.6.18.35-6 and VI.3.1.17 as references to 
Anaxagoras’s Ou0d m&vta but not include II.4.11.16, V.8.10.18, VI.6.15.3, 
VI.7.2.53, and especially VI.2.2.20-21 duo wryvivtes GAAAOIG TH MEVTA? This 
is made more difficult by Stamatellos’s discussion on pages 56-57, where he 
concludes “we cannot assume that Plotinus traces back to Anaxagoras in the 
above passages,” yet all of the passages in question [listed in footnotes 167—72] 
are included in the index fontium.) 

It is worth noting that at times the discussion is more streamlined than 
is advantageous to such a project. For example, although Stamatellos devotes 
a full five pages (123-28) to a discussion of II.1.2.10-12 and its relation to 
Heraclitus fr. 6, many important issues are left untouched. Conche (Héraclite 
Fragments [Paris 1986]) has questioned the scope of fr. 6, in particular whether 
Aristotle’s GAM Gel véog ovvex@¢ is indeed a part of the original fragment, 
and while Plotinus’s &t seems relevant to this debate, Stamatellos leaves all 
of this aside. More troubling still is that Stamatellos simply gives the text of 
H-S? (Lvyyopev Kai éxi tovt@V Snrovdtt TO HpaKreita, 6¢ pn Kel KaL TOV HALOV 
yives@a1) without any acknowledgment that H-S®? emend Kai tov to Kouvov in 
order to allow for a closer parallel with Aristotle’s Meteo. 355al12-14, which they 
assume to be Plotinus’s source. This omission is particularly problematic since 
Stamatellos wants to challenge their assumption and make Plato’s Cratylus 402a 
the source. (But H-S must be correct. Unlike the Meteorology, the Cratylus makes 
no specific mention of the sun, and the reference to “so-called nourishment” 
in II.1.4.3 provides additional evidence for the Meteorology as the source here 
[see Wilberding, Plotinus’ Cosmology (Oxford 2006), ad II.1.4.3]). Yet these are 
precisely the issues that a book like this should be providing authoritative 
conclusions on. 

All in.all this is a successful book, though one that leaves much room 
for future studies. The real question that we would like answered is not whether 
there are some remnants of Presocratic thought in the Enneads—obviously 
there are—but rather to what extent (if any) Presocratic ideas are finding their 
way directly into the Enneads without being predigested by earlier Platonists, 
Peripatetics, and Stoics such as the ones Porphyry lists in VP 14; but this appears 
to be a question in which Stamatellos has only limited interest. Evaluating the 
extent to which Heraclitus, for example, is directly influencing Plotinus would 
require much more engagement with the Stoics than one finds here. Likewise, 
Stamatellos’s conclusion that “Plotinus’ interpretation indicates a much closer 
acquaintance with Presocratic texts and a better understanding of their ways of 
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thinking than does Plato (and indeed Aristotle)” (173) lacks the support that 
only a more thorough examination of Plato and Aristotle could provide. The 
question, in other words, is whether there are Presocratic ideas that are notfound 
in Plato and Postplatonic philosophy but that do turn up again in the Enneads. 
One avenue of exploration here that strikes me as rather promising concerns 
Plotinus’s somewhat shocking thesis of III.8 that all life is a form of contempla- 
tion. This is at least arguably better represented in Presocratic philosophy (com- 
pare Thales A22 D-K, Diogenes B5 D-K, and Empedocles B110 D—K) than in 
Plato and Postplatonic philosophers. Another might be Plotinus’s interpretation 
in II.1.6—7 of Plato’s Timaeus 31b4—32c4, as this Timaeus passage was often under- 
stood in an Anaxagorean manner to mean that all elements had to be mixed in 
with each other (for example, Simplicius /n DC 17.25-26, Philoponus Against Pro- 
clus 514.13-16, Proclus In Tim. 2.42.28ff.), though even here the Stoics might 
have prepared the way (see A. Graeser, Plotinus and the Stoics [Leiden 1972], 
37-28). Be that as it may, Porphyry and Stamatellos are surely both right to 
remind us that Plato, even if he is Plotinus’s foremost philosophical authority, 
is only one of many figures that we encounter in the Enneads. 


James Wilberding 
Newcastle University, England, UK 
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Jonathan Barnes, Truth, etc.: Six Lectures on Ancient Logic. 
Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2007. x + 551 pp. 


This book contains a revised version of Jonathan Barnes’s 2004 John Locke 
Lectures, the masterly synthesis of a lifetime’s study of ancient logic. It covers, 
though notina strictly systematic manner, a very extensive territory, confronting 
many of the subject’s major issues and indulging along the way in a number of 
divagations, theoretical or erudite. It is as acute, rigorous, clear, learned, and 
witty as you would expectit to be. Anyone working in the history of logic will want 
to meditate upon this magnificent work. 

The book is strongly focused on the texts, in the sense that Barnes pro- 
ceeds by translating relevant ancient passages (even fairly long ones), always 
adding the original in a footnote, and then going on to discuss them in 
considerable detail, often substantiating his remarks by means of further quota- 
tions. Thus the book constitutes, among other things, a formidable collection of 
texts; and part of the reason why it “can be read in an armchair,” as the jacket 
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halfjokingly states, is that it is (to some extent) a self-sufficient tool. Barnes’s 
decision to dispense altogether with references to scholarly literature is probably 
also intended to balance the amount of space taken up by this wealth of primary 
material. 

Chapter 1 addresses a number of issues concerning ancient views on 
truth. It centers on Cicero’s report that Chrysippus took pains to prove, whereas 
Epicurus had denied, that “every assertible is true or false” (De fato 21). Barnes 
gives a clear reconstruction of this ancient quarrel about bivalence (23-27), 
which had to do with future contingents. Both parties agreed that bivalence 
about future contingents entails determinism about them; and while Chrysippus 
accepted both things, Epicurus rejected both. 

Besides exploring this larger context, Barnes identifies several differ- 
ences between Chrysippus’s bivalence thesis itself and the modern Principle of 
Bivalence. The most interesting one is that “in the Chrysippean thesis—and in 
ancient logic quite generally—truth-values are timed,” not timeless as in post- 
Frege philosophy of logic. Barnes devotes a long discussion (5-64) to this factand 
to its most important consequence, namely that it is possible for a truth-bearer to 
change its truth-value through time, as Aristotle explicitly states in Categories 5. 
Perhaps his main reason for rejecting the Aristotelian view is this: “Let truth- 
values change from time to time if you will—butin that case, consistency requires 
you to let them vary from place to place and from person to person” (50). He 
especially insists on the parallel between time and place and exploits it to argue 
that “in general, where at first blush it seems plausible to find a single assertible 
which has different truth-values at different times or in different places, at second 
blush things are seen to be otherwise: either there is a single assertible, and it is 
false [because it lacks necessary qualifications of time/place], or else there are 
two or more assertibles with different truth-values” (55). 

Chapter 2 is about predication. Among other things, Barnes discusses the 
relation between the name/verb distinction and the subject/predicate distinc- 
tion and asks what subjects and predicates are supposed to be in Aristotelian logic 
(100-123). With regard to the latter question, he shows that Porphyry’s answer, 
that subjects and predicates are linguistic expressions, is at least as good as the 
rival answer that they are entities, because the Aristotelian texts vacillate. 

One of the chapter’s most interesting sections deals with the role of sin- 
gular terms in Aristotle’s syllogistic (154-67). Barnes argues—convincingly— 
that some of Aristotle’s examples and theoretical pronouncements in the 
Analytics actually commit him to acknowledging some role for singular terms. 
This is of course problematic; for only quantified sentences may feature in Aris- 
totelian syllogistic, and singular terms do not take quantifiers. Barnes’s suggested 
way of finding quantifiers for singular subjects (which he partly grounds in a 
peculiar construal of An. Pr. 47b35-36) is to paraphrase any singular subject “X’ 
as ‘item which is the same as X’. Thus ‘Socrates is pale’ becomes ‘item which is the 
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same as Socrates is pale’-—an indefinite sentence, which we can interpret either as 
particular or, equivalently, as universal. 

Earlier (142-54) Barnes discusses the views of Aristotle and his commen- 
tators on the transitivity of predication. He spots some remarks in Porphyry and 
Simplicius which appear to imply that it is not predication in general that is tran- 
sitive but only what the Categories calls predication “as-of-a-subject,” namely essen- 
tial predication. This view entails disastrous consequences for syllogistic, which 
rests on the assumption that universal affirmative predication is in general tran- 
sitive. Indeed, Barnes blames the commentators’ false view on Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories, where predication as-of-a-subject is said to be transitive. But I do not see 
why this—or any other piece of evidence I know of—should imply that the Cate- 
gories denies that generic predication is transitive as well, namely that inferences 
like ‘Capable-of-laughing holds of musical; musical holds of Socrates; therefore 
capable-of-laughing holds of Socrates’ are valid. 

In chapter 3 Barnes turns to ancient conceptions of connectors (his trans- 
lation of the Greek civdec por). Most of the chapter (168-216) is devoted to estab- 
lishing that no ancient philosopher or grammarian (not even Apollonius Dysco- 
lus, despite what is often thought) held, or held consistently, the view that the 
main if not the only function of such words as ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if’, and so forth is to 
connect whole sentences. Thus, for example, the Stoics conceived of connectors 
as linking individual parts of speech to one another—which led them to reckon 
prepositions among them. This is especially striking in light of the fact that sen- 
tential connectives played a vital role in Stoic logic. 

Chapter 4 investigates to what extent the ancient logicians were theoret- 
ically alive to the notion of an argument’s being valid in virtue of its instantiating 
a certain logical form, in what terms they expressed that notion, and how they con- 
cretely specified the logical form of an argument (286-98). 

The ancient logicians often specify a logical form both descriptively (for 
example, “There is a syllogism which, from a conditional and the opposite of 
its consequent, infers the opposite of its antecedent”: this is what Alexander of 
Aphrodisias calls a “circumscription”) and schematically (“If the 1°‘, the 2°¢; but 
not the 24; therefore not the 1°”: this is called a “mode” in Stoic logic). Barnes 
notes that sometimes there is a mismatch between the two specifications, in that 
the former is more general than the latter. This is doubtless right, generally 
speaking; but am not equally convinced by all of Barnes’s examples. In the above 
case he holds that the circumscription is, while the mode is not, instantiated by 
the argument ‘If she is not in Italy, then she is not in Milan; but she is in Milan; 
therefore she is in Italy’. He could at least have considered the possibility that 
the Stoics, who assumed that ‘P’ is logically equivalent to ‘not-not-P’ (Diogenes. 
Laertius 7.69), regarded the argument as instantiating a logically equivalent 
mode, and hence the mode as essentially matching the circumscription. 
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From the relationship between circumscriptions and schemata Barnes 
moves on to consider schemata in their own right (322-59). He offers a nice dis- 
cussion of the use of numerals (“the 1°”, “the 24”) as stand-ins for “assertibles” 
in Stoic modes. Then he comes to the use of letters in the Analytics and analyzes 
such Aristotelian formulas as “the A holds of none of the Bs.” The comparison 
with the use of letters in Greek geometry, and indeed the reasonable hypothe- 
sis that Aristotle’s use of letters actually derives from geometry, suggests that the 
Aristotelian letters in their typical use are not variables but constants, namely 
stand in for “determinate predicative expressions” (as they sometimes do on any 
interpretation). Likewise the letters in geometry designate individual geometri- 
cal entities, which geometers “set out” in order to conduct their proof in relation 
to an individual case that eventually becomes the basis for a universal generaliza- 
tion; likewise in natural deduction systems the letters ‘a’, ‘b’, ‘c’, and so forth are 
used as singular terms, to which a rule of universal generalization is applied. 

This much constitutes a fairly standard picture, which Barnes enriches 
in two ways. First, he shows that it has some footing—however insecure—in the 
work of some ancient commentators. Secondly, he asks how exactly the letters 
can manage to express universality. Barnes rails against the view that the indi- 
vidual constants of contemporary logic designate arbitrarily chosen objects: ran- 
dom selection does not protect you from the danger of unwarranted generaliza- 
tions. “What matters . . . is not how the individual objects are chosen but how 
they are employed: whether the objects are called up at random or elected after 
the most punctilious examination, things will go well if and only if no appeal is 
made to any of their peculiarities” (351). So the letters must have a determinate 
meaning—which however it is up to us (to each of us) to determine as we wish. 
This is the real guarantee of the proof’s universality. 

Very subtle; and yet there remains room for some marginal complaint. 
On the one hand, in his criticism Barnes takes ‘arbitrary’ to mean ‘random’; but 
‘arbitrary’ may also mean precisely ‘up to us to determine as we please’—as when - 
we say that the meaning of ordinary names is arbitrary. On the other, Barnes could 
have mentioned Posterior Analytics 1.4, where Aristotle says that something holds 
universally only if it is proved “of a chance case” (én tod Tuxdvtos): is he, after all, 
thinking of randomly selected objects? 

Chapter 5 starts with an excellent account of Aristotelian syllogistic as 
an axiomatized deductive system. Then it turns to the alleged “perfection” or 
evident validity of first figure syllogisms (378-419). Barnes argues that Aristotle 
takes the evident validity of first figure syllogisms to be underwritten by the dictum 
de omni et nullo, namely by the meaning of the expressions “[predicated] of every” 
and “[ predicated] of no” as explained in Prior Analytics 1.1. Barnes goes through 
several possible ways of making sense of this and rejects them all, coming to a 
drastic and depressing conclusion: “no predicative syllogism, pace Aristotle and 
his Peripatetics, is perfect” (417). 
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The remainder of the chapter (419-47) is devoted to “Galen’s metatheo- 
rem,” according to which the validity of most syllogisms depends on the truth of 
universal axioms. Barnes advances the elegant suggestion that (at least as far as 
underived syllogistic forms are concerned) the axiom on which the validity of a 
syllogism S depends is not itself'a premise of S but is what we get when we take 
the conditional corresponding to S and generalize it. For example, from “All 
humans are animals; all animals are substances; therefore all humans are sub- 
stances” we get “For any X, Y and Z, if every X is Y, and every Y is Z, then every X 
is Z”; and from ‘If it is day, it is light; it is day; therefore it is light’ we get ‘For any 
P and Q, if (if P, then Q) and P, then Q’. 

All ancient logicians believed that syllogisms constitute only a subset of 
valid arguments; but different logicians and different schools drew different dis- 
tinctions between the two sets. Chapter 6 discusses at length Alexander’s and 
Galen’s logical utilitarianism, according to which an argument is a syllogism if 
and only if its logical form is suitable for scientific proofs. One particular appli- 
cation of this general stance that Barnes takes into account (487-517) is the 
rejection—already implied by Aristotle’s own definition of syllogism—of Stoic 
circular arguments, in which the conclusion is identical with one of the prem- 
ises. Another case (463-87) is Galen’s lack of interest in modal logic, which 
Barnes explains as due to a correct appreciation of the fact that modal logic is 
useless for scientific proof, despite what Aristotle seems to suggest. It is useless for 
proof because, although the propositions of Aristotelian science do have a modal 
status (those of some sciences are necessarily true, those of others only possibly 
so), they are not modalized, namely do not carry the modal operator ‘Necessar- 
ily’ or ‘Possibly’. Another and final case (518-26) is Galen’s view that arguments 
based on negated conjunctions, like the third Stoic unproved (‘Not both P and 
Q; but P; therefore not-Q’), are useless for proof. Barnes acutely supposes that 
Galen’s pointis that ether the negated conjunction actually means that P and Q 
are in conflict, and hence is equivalent to ‘If P, then not-Q’, or we cannot use 
such an argument to prove its conclusion because then we can establish its com- 
plex premise only by first establishing its conclusion. Consider: “Locke wasn’t 
both a philosopher and an historian; Locke was a philosopher; therefore Locke 
wasn't an historian.” 

This review gives only an idea of the book’s riches. One general feature is 
especially remarkable. In discussing a particular issue Barnes usually takes all the 
time that it takes to unfold patiently various possible lines of interpretation one 
after another, bringing outall their implications before deciding which to adopt, 
if any (he does not fear agnosticism). This may sometimes prove a bit tiring; but 
itis more often illuminating. It is as if we were allowed to watch a great scholar’s 
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thought in the making—and in quest for nothing less than the truth about its 
subject.! 


1, The volume contains a certain number of misprints. For example, the argument’s 
letters at 227 are mistaken; at 329 for “X D Y; X: Z” read either “X D Y; X:Y” or “XD Z; X: 
Z”; at 376 for “from Celarentto Cesare” read “for Celarent from Cesare”; at 407 for “but 
that... therefore this” read “but this ... therefore that.” 


Francesco Ademollo 
Liceo Classico Galileo, Florence, Italy 
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Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia and René Descartes, The Correspondence between 
Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia and René Descartes. Edited and translated by Lisa 
Shapiro. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007. xxviii + 246 pp. 


Beginning in 1643, Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia corresponded with Descartes 
about mind-body interaction, the compatibility of human free will and divine 
providence, and the moral psychology of regret—among other topics. These let- 
ters are included in the standard edition of Descartes’s work.! Portions have been 
translated into English, and selected letters have been reprinted in a collection 
of excerpts from the writings of early modern women philosophers.’ But for all 
this, Lisa Shapiro’s edition is the first English translation of the complete, extant 
Princess Elisabeth-Descartes correspondence. 

One might wonder why this is so, especially since the correspondence 
contains Descartes’s most detailed responses to questions about mind-body 


1. René Descartes, Oewvres de Descartes, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery (Paris: 
Cerf, 1897-1913; reprint, Paris: Vrin, 1996). 

2. Anthony Kenny and Robert Stoothoff, in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 
vol. 3, ed. and trans. John Cottingham et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991), provide translations only of selected letters from Descartes’s side of the correspon- 
dence. English translations of selected letters from both sides of the exchange can be 
found in John Blom, Descartes: His, Moral Philosophy and Psychology (New York: New York 
University Press, 1978) and Andrea Nye, The Princess and the Philosopher: Letters of Elisabeth of 
the Palatine to René Descartes (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999). However, since 
Nye’s book does not aim to be a scholarly treatment, all comparisons of Shapiro’s transla- 
tions will be to those of either Kenny and Stoothoff or Blom. Blom’s translations of several 
letters in the correspondence have been included in Women Philosophers of the Early Modern 
Period, ed. Margaret Atherton (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1994). 
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interaction and the bulk of Descartes’s scant remarks about morals and politics. 
It is also curious that the complete Elisabeth side of the correspondence has not 
appeared in English until now, given increasing interest in reconstructing early 
modern women’s own philosophical views and not simply their criticisms of the 
male figures’ views. However, the status of the manuscript letters, their prove- 
nance, and their dating have constituted significant editorial hurdles. And Elisa- 
beth’s status as a genuine philosopher has come in‘for question in the literature. 

The first job an editor of a correspondence must attend to is the exam- 
ination of the original letters or copies of the letters.* But, until now, access to 
copies of the letters has not been possible for many twentieth-century editors. 
In brief, the history is this: Elisabeth’s side of the correspondence was never 
published in the seventeenth or eighteenth century.’ There appears to have 
been no trace of the letters until Alexander Foucher de Careil identified doc- 
uments, found in Rosendael Castle near Arnhem, as the Elisabeth letters; he 
published them in 1879.° But at some point, between 1935 and the castle’s ren- 
ovation in 1985-90, the letters went missing again. Theo Verbeek and his col- 
leagues have recently located them at long last, only to find that the recovered 
letters are not seventeenth-century originals or copies, but eighteenth-century 
copies.©° Whether there is an extant seventeenth-century copy remains un- 
known. Shapiro’s volume gives the details of the provenance of the manuscript 
letters and becomes a landmark edition in that it is the first English translation 
of the correspondence to be based on an examination of what is presumably 
the closest thing we have to the original Elisabeth letters: the eighteenth-century 
copies first published by Foucher de Careil. 

An editor of these letters must also face problems concerning the dating 
of the letters. Shapiro follows the dating in the Arnhem manuscript when Adam 
and Tannery have provided no good reason to choose the Julian over the Grego- 
rian calendar year dating, or vice versa. Blom’s edition typically, however, blindly 
follows Adam and Tannery and yet fails to follow them in revising the alleged July 
1647 letter to July 1644. In contrast, Shapiro’s dating of the letters is careful and 
consistent. 

Further, an editor must also respond to the criticism that while the corre- 
spondence may be of philosophical interest for the light it sheds on Descartes’s 


3. That is what Messieurs Adam and Tannery did for their 1897-1913 edition, and 
what Jacques Chevalier later did for his edition of the correspondence, Lettres sur la morale 
(Paris: Boivin, 1935). 

4. After Descartes’s death, Elisabeth had her letters to him returned to her and 
she refused to grant permission to publish them. Her intention was to have the letters 
destroyed. 

5. Alexandre Foucher de Careil, Descartes, la Princesse Elisabeth et la Reine Christine 
(Paris/Amsterdam: Germer-Balliére/ Muller, 1879). 

6. The Correspondence of René Descartes 1643, ed. Theo Verbeek, Erik-Jan Bos, and 
Jeroen Van de Ven (Utrecht: Zeno Institute for Philosophy, 2003). 
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views, it fails to present us with a female philosopher in her own right—a woman 
with systematic, original, philosophical views of her own, who would have been 
perceived as a philosopher by her contemporaries.’ With respect to Elisabeth’s 
own philosophical views, Shapiro’s main interpretive contribution is her sugges- 
tion that Elisabeth’s commitment to mechanical explanation “leads her to try 
- to develop an account of rhind—of human capacity for reason and reflection— 
that is materialist, thereby allowing for an efficient causal explanation of the 
way our thoughts and bodily states move one another” (40). Of course, one 
can be a mechanist without endorsing a materialist account of the mind; con- 
sider Descartes’s dualistic position, according to which mechanism accounts 
only for purely bodily change but not purely mental or mind-body activity. But 
Shapiro thinks it is Elisabeth’s demand that “one theoretical framework be able 
to explain the whole of nature” that drives her attempt to produce a material- 
ist account of mind (40). Elisabeth is only interested in exploring a material- 
ist theory of mind that does not. reduce thought to bodily motions. Thus, she 
would reject a Hobbesian account of mind. Shapiro reads her argumentas a typ- 
ical seventeenth-century argument from conceivability: while extension is not 
necessary for pure thought, it is nonetheless not inconsistent with thought; it is 
conceivable that extension is suited to another essential function of the mind. 
Elisabeth concludes from this that, contra Descartes, it is possible that mind/ 
thought is not “an entity capable of subsisting in itself, suspended separate from 
body” (44). 

This interpretation may be correct. However, as even Shapiro admits, it 
is asomewhat speculative reading of the extant letters, which come to a puzzling 
halt on the topic of mind-body interaction in mid-discussion. Perhaps there are 
missing letters that clarify Elisabeth’s decided views. But given the extant letters, 
it is not obvious to me that she is committed to developing a materialist account 
of mind. She does say: “I admit it would be easier for me to concede matter and 
extension to the soul than to concede the capacity to move a body and to be 
moved by it to an immaterial thing” (68), but goes on to say: “I entertain these 
sentiments only as friends which I do not intend to keep, assuring myself that 
you will explicate the nature of an immaterial substance and the manner of its 
actions and passion in the body” (68). Perhaps Elisabeth is just demanding that 
Descartes justify his rejection of this possibility, in light of her specific challenges 
to Descartes’s dualistic interactionism. 

To be sure, in her later letter of July 1, 1643, Elisabeth claims that 
Descartes has not yet said enough about mind-body interaction to justify her 


7. See, for example, Lilli Alanen “Descartes and Elisabeth: A Philosophical Dia- 
logue?,” in Feminist Reflections on the History of Philosophy, ed. Lilli Alanen and Charlotte Witt 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2004) for a response to Daniel Garber’s argu- 
ments in support of this criticism in his unpublished “Elisabeth of Bohemia: A Learned 
Maid?” 
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in giving up “her friends.” She also says: “Though extension is not necessary to 
thought, neither is it at all repugnant to it” (42), thus rejecting (or possibly show- 
ing she does not understand) Descartes’s epistemic argument for mind-body dis- 
tinctness. But rather than ending the letter on this note, she writes: “T will lose all 
hope of finding certitude in anything in the world if you, who alone have kept 
me from being a skeptic, do not answer that to which my first reasoning car- 
ried me” (72). It is possible that, absent a satisfactory response from Descartes, 
Elisabeth would not have retained a materialist account of mind and would have 
abandoned this “friend”—remaining a skeptic about this matter, in accordance 
with the method of doubt about things not clearly and distinctly perceived. 

Shapiro does as fine a job as Anthony Kenny and Robert Stoothoff in 
providing us with a philosophically accurate and stylistically elegant English ver- 
sion of Descartes’s side of the correspondence.® Moreover her translation of 
the Elisabeth side of the correspondence clearly surpasses Blom’s stylistically. In 
crucial places it is also philosophically more accurate and consistent. For exam- 
ple, Descartes typically uses the verb connaitre [to be-acquainted with] to express 
the way the understanding and imagination only obscurely grasp mind-body 
union, while the senses distinctly grasp it. Perhaps Descartes is attempting to dis- 
tinguish between the way his senses know things by acquaintance from the way 
his understanding knows things by having applied the method of doubt; in the 
latter case he typically uses the verb scavoir. Shapiro chooses not to impose this 
interpretation on the text and uniformly translates connaitre and scavoir as ‘to 
know’. This may be wise since on occasion Descartes does use s¢avoir to express 
knowledge of mind-body union.’ Blom, on the other hand, translates connaitre 
sometimes as ‘to know’ and other times as ‘to recognize’, without explaining the 
philosophical interpretation guiding his translation choices. 

Philosophically, the most important difference between Blom’s transla- 
tion and Shapiro’s is the way they translate a crucial line in Elisabeth’s letter of 
July 1, 1643. This line is the linchpin of Shapiro’s thesis that Elisabeth is trying to 
construct a materialist account of mind. Here is the original: ella pourra duire a 
quelque autre function de l’ame, qui ne luy est moins essentielle. Blom’s trans- 
lation is: “it [extension] will be able to belong to some other function of the 
soul less essential to her.” Shapiro’s is: “it [extension] could be suited to some 
other function of the soul which is no less essential to it.” In terms of seventeenth- 
century French grammar, I do not see what would justify Blom in thinking that 
this is an example of a nonnegative use of ‘ne’. Possibly, Blom assumed that 
Elisabeth wants to preserve a major facet of Descartes’s philosophy of mind, 
namely, that intellectual thought alone is essential to mind. On this reading, 


8. See reference in footnote 2 above. 

9. Descartes says the primitive notion of mind-body union is the notion that “each 
always experiences within himself without philosophizing, in knowing [4 s¢avoir] that he 
is a single person who has together a body and a thought, which are of such a nature that 
this thought can move the body and sense what happens to it” (69). 
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Elisabeth holds that while intellectual thought is the principal attribute of mind, 
constituting mind’s essence, there may be other functions of the mind that are 
“less essential to her,” such as the things the mind can do insofar as it is united 
to body: have sensations or move its own body. So, while extension is not part 
of the mind’s essence, it may be a property the mind needs in order to carry 
out its nonessential funcfions. However, saying that sensation and voluntary 
motion are “less essential” to the mind is philosophically awkward—surely they 
are either essential to the mind or not. Shapiro’s translation seems more likely, 
but it attributes to Elisabeth the sort of bold break from Descartes’s philosophy 
of mind that Arnauld had considered: contra Descartes’s real distinction argu- 
ment, it seems possible that extension is part of the mind’s essence since exten- 
sion is not conceptually inconsistent with thought. While above I gave reason to 
be cautious of taking this to be Elisabeth’s considered view, it is nevertheless a 
philosophically interesting interpretation and one that gains some support from 
Elisabeth’s remark here. 

Shapiro has given us a philosophically careful and stylistically refined 
translation, together with a historically rich introduction and annotations, a use- 
ful bibliography, and a reading of Elisabeth as committed to a materialist the- 
ory of mind. All of this makes her edition of the Elisabeth-Descartes letters— 
which also includes Elisabeth’s correspondence with the Quakers Robert 
Barclay and William Penn, as well as Edward Reynold’s dedication to Elisabeth 
of his Treatise on the Passions and Faculties of the Soule of Man—important reading 
for scholars with an interest in Descartes or seventeenth-century women’s contri- 
butions to philosophy, as well as for students of early modern philosophy more 
generally. 


Eileen O'Neill 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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Songsuk Susan Hahn. Contradiction in Motion: Hegel's Organic Concept of Life and 
Value. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2007. xv + 220 pp. 


There is perhaps no philosophical issue with which Hegel is more identified— 
and over which he has been more vilified—than his notion of contradiction. 
Hegel famously insists in his criticism of Kant’s antinomies that opposition 
“exists in every actual thing,” but what this claim means is hardly a matter about 
which Hegel’s readers (either sympathizers or detractors) have ever been in 
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agreement. There are widely differing views in the scholarly literature about 
whether Hegel should be understood, for example, to affirm or deny the law of 
noncontradiction, and Hegel’s own more notorious comments in this context— 
his appeals to the importance of Heraclitus, for example—are often brought up 
as a way of ending a thorny discussion rather than as a point of departure for fur- 
ther philosophical investigation. 

A new book on Hegel’s notion of contradiction in general is therefore 
something that is most welcome, and Susan Hahn’s book is particularly wel- 
come for the way in which it explores contradiction as a sort of root issue behind 
Hegel’s concrete approaches to the diverse topics of nature, ethics, and aesthet- 
ics. In exploring these issues, Hahn helpfully brings to light several important 
concerns worthy of more philosophical attention at the moment: the connection 
between Goethe’s organic approach to nature and Hegel’s, the ties between the 
organic unity underneath Kant’s Critique of Judgment and Hegel’s aesthetics, and 
the ethical importance of actively engaging contradiction in the form of value 
conflicts. 

Hahn’s general position on contradiction seems to be that Hegel neither 
denies nor affirms the law of noncontradiction but rather addresses in his sys- 
tem two kinds of contradiction (one “formal” and presumably to be avoided and 
one “organic” that is the source of potential philosophical richness). She argues 
that the ultimate account to be given of Hegel’s stance must reflect the ways 
in which the more organic form of contradiction is in evidence in his philoso- 
phies of nature, art, and ethics. In this light, she stresses interestingly that Hegel’s 
position—not unlike that of an ancient Pyrrhonist—might best be regarded by 
not merely examining the official claims he makes about contradiction but also 
considering the implicit philosophical use he makes of it in practice (a point that 
ratifies the stress Aristotle placed on practice in his initial formulation of the 
law itself). 

In her turn to Hegel’s actual practice, Hahn offers a suggestive account of 
the importance for Hegel of Goethe’s organicism—an endeavor at once holistic 
and empirical in its aspiration. These sections of the book, addressing Goethe’s 
theory of plants and attention to what is “living” in nature, are genuine con- 
tributions to the literature since Goethe’s influence on Hegel is (aside from 
the important ongoing work of Eckart Férster and others) still unfortunately 
relatively underexplored in contemporary English language work on German 
idealism. 

Hahn takes as her aim what she terms a “naturalized” reading of Hegel’s 
philosophical enterprise, and it is the exposition of this claim that she might 
be encouraged to develop further. While Hegel’s logic on her naturalized read- 
ing would still appear to have systematic priority over the more concrete phi- 
losophy of nature, she does nonetheless make a number of claims that suggest 
the reverse order (Hegel “seeks to derive the principle of determinate negation 
directly from nature,” as she puts it in chapter 3). A related difficulty that might 
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be addressed in further work is what understanding of the relation of nature and 
spirit should follow from the naturalistic and organic approach to Hegel that 
Hahn is suggesting. Hegel does after all insist, in an apparently nonreductive 
manner, on spirit’s key explanatory role in the system, particularly in such well- 
known claims as the remark that stands at the beginning of his Philosophy of Spirit 
that “Spirit is the truth of nature.” 

A similar concern can be raised about her claims for the role of nature 
and contradiction in the other two central issues her book takes up: Hegelian 
aesthetics and ethics. Hahn’s account of the similarities between Kant’s Critique 
of Judgment and Hegel’s treatment of natural beauty (das Naturschéne) in his lec- 
tures on Aesthetics offers an important corrective to some contemporary views of 
the distance between Kantian and Hegelian aesthetic projects. Yet, while Hegel 
clearly insists in the introduction of the Aesthetics that Kant’s third critique pro- 
vided “the starting point for the true comprehension of the beauty of art,” he 
nonetheless argues that it is “only by overcoming Kant’s deficiencies” that we 
could arrive at the position of the “true” concept of beautiful art. (Hegel thus 
goes on to say that Schiller’s notion of beauty as “freedom in appearance” and 
Schelling’s concept of the philosophy of art are essential moments in the devel- 
opment of his own position that run beyond a merely interpretive appropriation 
of Kantian aesthetics—both moments that it might have been interesting to see 
developed in connection with Hahn’s argument.) 

The book’s treatment of ethics rightly takes up the importance of the role 
of value conflict as well as what she calls the “essentially retrospective” nature 
of ethical action and judgment in Hegel’s ethics. The final chapter argues that, 
despite his criticism of Romantic views of conscience, Hegel nonetheless needs 
to employ a positive notion of conscience to capture the holistic goals of his 
ethics on which intention and result, particular purpose and universal claim 
are not merely isolated moments. Hahn’s account of Hegel’s holistic notion of 
conscience and practical rationality reflects the vitally oppositional and often 
tragic sense of agency that lies behind Hegel’s mature ethical and social phi- 
losophy; her final chapter suggests, as has some other recent work, that there 
are certain negative reactive attitudes toward contradiction, such as guilt and 
regret, that must be seen to play a central role if something like Hegel’s story of 
value revision is to work. Hahn’s book ends with an image that it is clear Hegel 
brooded about from his earliest reading of Greek classics until his late lectures 
on aesthetics: the image of the blind but deeply reflective Oedipus of the sec- 
ond Sophoclean play, coming retrospectively to terms with the contradictions 
that had emerged from an action that he had not intended but for which he took 
some form of responsibility. Hahn appeals to this image to suggest ways in which 
a contemporary reading of the late Oedipus might yoke together elements that 
stem both from ancient (causal) as well as modern (Kantian, Fichtean) notions 
of agency. Given the richness of that suggestion, it would be interesting to see 
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Hahn develop somewhat further how the more historically inflected and socially 
mediated elements of Hegelian agency are to be related to the intuitive and 
organic side of the account that her current book has stressed. 


C. Allen Speight 
Boston University 
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